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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

A Book That Shows The Way for 
Workers to Overcome Exploitation 

Workers today are facing the greatest challenge of their 
existence as a labor force. A white worker, an inspector, said, 
“We older workers seem doomed so far as hoping for any 
changes in production relations which have caused us so much 
misery and headaches because of Automation. The only hope I 
see to this challenge is the youth, the younger generation.” 

The worker gave this reason. At one of the company plants 
where this man had worked for a few weeks, the company hired 
some 20 young workers into his department. The foreman began 
yelling at them that they had to work faster, keep pace with 
the machines, that production was set — and they had to produce 
it each hour. 

At the end of the first day, 15 had quit, saying it was 
beyond their imagination that a living human could be forced 
to work at such a pace. The following day, the other five walked 
off the job and said, to hell with it — they would rather take 
a chance at starvation than be murdered by a machine. 

I told this worker that there is a new paperback edition of 
the book, Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until today, coming 
out soon which explains this problem of workers in production 
with a more profound analysis than any other book or any 
person in this whole world today. I told him I could understand 
those young workers quitting because the work was impossible. 
But to say we older ones must retire, be put on disability or 
die before there can be any change, is taking a defeatist attitude. 
We are facing this challenge, and we will have to rise to meet 
it, and I firmly believe our answer lies in this book, Marxism 
and Freedom, which can be pre-ordered at $1.50 from News & 
Letters. 

BOOK SHOWS WAY OUT OF MESS 

I firmly believe that if every worker owned a copy of this 
book and read it, he could see clearly what method to take to 
challenge not only Automation, but the company and union 
leaders, who seem to have combined their efforts to heap it 
upon workers. 

The book itself cannot change our conditions in the in- 
dustries. But it points out the road that workers must take as 
clear as day, if we are to survive while facing this monster of 
Automation. It also deals very decisively with this question of 
what happens after. As so many workers do say (and justi- 
fiably), “What difference will it make If we get rid of those 
S.O.B.’s and put someone else in? They soon turn on us and 
become the same as those who were there before.” 

What this book shows clearly in relation to those workers 
is that today the company is saying that people must fit into the 
advanced technology, not that the advanced technology must 
fit the needs of people. 

Full production does not mean full employment. The AFL- 
CIO has lost million members in the past year, let alone 
since the introduction of Automation; and there is unlimited 
speed-up of workers. Now the labor bureaucrats are yelling 
loud and long about a tax cut which will only help those in the 
$50,000 a year bracket. It is said that the average worker will get 
around $2 a year tax cut, and our labor leaders are yelling for 
this cut as if it would mean everything to a worker. 

HARASS WORKERS OVER CARD PUNCHING 

The labor leaders never concern themselves with problems 
of workers in production. Since the union was accepted as a 
bargaining agent in our shop, there has been an agreement in 
the contract that a worker would be penalized six minutes for 
not punching his card, and any shortage on his check would be 
reimbursed on his next pay-check. All that used to be involved 
was the worker reporting an error to the time-keeper in his 
department. 

But along with the introduction of Automation, came many 
disciplinary actions. One is, if a worker misses punching his 
card he is docked for that whole day’s pay even though it is 
the foreman who sends in your working time, and this is the 
way your time is kept. For instance, if a worker punches his 
card in and out for a day, and no foreman carries his time, 
he will not get paid for that day. 

But now, when yon miss punching, they dock yon for a 
day and then yon have to go out of the plant to the head of 
the Time Department and report your shortage — it is from 
two weeks to a month before yon can get your day’s pay or 
whatever is coming to yon. 

One worker said he asked, “How is it I will get this week’s 
pay next week, and yet I cannot even get a day’s pay that I made 
last week? Do your Automation machines and computers stop 
working when it comes to doing something in the interest of 
workers?” 

This and many other problems that workers are facing to- 
day are a part of this new edition of Marxism and Freedom. I 
hope that every worker who reads this article will put his order 
in now. (For related articles see pp 6 and 7.) 


ON THE INSIDE 

Lenin's Philosophic Legacy 
By Raya Dunayevskaya — P. 5 
Report- from Nigeria — P. 2 
Youth Looks at Mao— P. 6 


State of The Union 


High Corporate Profits and Many , 
Many 4 Pockets of poverty 9 in U. S. 

By Robert Ellery 

The State of the Union message of President Johnson declared, in words, an 
“unconditional war” on poverty and unemployment. This is a big and bitter joke 
for the unemployed, and the fully 25% of the people who live in those ever- 
increasing “pockets of unemployment.” As one ex-member of the TJAW told 
News & Letters, “You can’t trust President Johnson’s message about conducting war 
again s t poverty. He didn’t even bother to see the miners from Hazard, Kentucky, 
who came to Washington to tell him their years and years of experience with 

■^poverty. 



UPI Photo 

PANAMA CITY: Youngsters watch from a roof as the funeral 
procession for students killed in the Jan. 9 demonstrations 
passes in the street below. Marchers follow one of the white 
fire trucks (visible right center) that carries coffins of the 
victims. 

Our Life and Times 

American 'Democracy' Reveals 
That It Has Imperialist Fangs 

By Peter Mallory 

January 15, 1964. With the arrest of 10 “Cuba 
trained” Panamanians, “at least one of whom,” said 
Secretary of the Army, Cyrus R. Vance, is “a sniper,” 
the American press is ready to return to its paranoic 
view of seeing “Castro Communists” under every bed, 
and in all upheavals from Panama to Zanzibar. The 
daily press thus reflects the Administration fairy tale 
that “all is well” in its relations with Panama. As symbol 
of this new “inter-American era of friendship,” the 
American Governor of the Canal Zone, Major General 
Robert J. Fleming, finally found two flag poles at Bal- 
boa High and let the Panamanian and American flags 
fly jointly. 


This is supposed to make the 
Panamanian people forget their 
dead and wounded as well as 
their own exploitation and suf- 
fering for the past 60 years, 
thus allowing the Canal to re- 
main in the hands of Ameri- 
can imperialists “in perpetu- 
ity.” Panamanians will not that 
easily be lulled into forgetful- 
ness or acceptance, and it is 
best that we take a second look 
at the bloody week just past as 
well as at the six decades since 
that authentic American im- 
perialist Rough Rider, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, boast- 
ed: “I took Panama.” 

SCHOOL DEFIES ORDERS 
First, let us remember that 
only last week Major General 
Robert J. Fleming did nothing 
to punish the American high 
school students who, hepped up 
by their Jim Crow practicing 
parents living in their “sov- 
ereign” island of luxury amidst 
a sea of poverty, had raised 


the American flag on January 
7th, and again on the 8th and 
9th, in defiance of his order 
that no flag be flown unless 
both flags can be flown in ac- 
cord with the United States- 
Panama 1962 Agreement. In- 
stead of punishing those who 
had disobeyed his order, the 150 
Panamanian students, who came 
to the Balboa high school to 
plant the Panamanian flag 
alongside the American one, 
were ordered out of the zone. 

The present action of see- 
ing that both flags fly jointly 
came only after thousands 
upon thousands of Pana- 
manian demonstrators re- 
turned the night of the 9th; 
only after 20 unarmed Pana- 
manians and four U S. G.I.’s 
lay dead, and 300 civilians 
and 50 American soldiers 
were wounded; only after 
Panama cut off diplomatic re- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


“I remember April, 1959 
when the unemployed went to 
Washington and saw the then- 
Senate-Majority leader, Lyndon 
B. Johnson. All that he prom- 
ised them was that he would 
introduce a resolution to set 
up still one more committee ‘to 
study the problem’. He never 
even supported the idea of ex- 
tending unemployment com- 
pensation to those of us who 
had run out.” 

The serious unemployment 
problem of 1959 confronts 
the nation in 1964. Moreover, 
the close to 6% national un- 
employment is double that 
amount when one deals with 
the Negro work force. And is 
no less than 15% among 
teen-agers. 

In a recent TV interview. 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz kept 
urging the teen-agers “to re- 
main in school.” It is too bad 
he didn’t transmit this attitude 
to the people at the relief 
bureau. One Detroit mother told 
News & Letters that when she 
applied for Aid to Dependent 
Children, she not only had to 
wait several months for enroll- 
ment, but was then told that 
there was no reason why her 
15-year-old son couldn’t get a 
job to support himself and her. 

What had been a bleak year 
for this small family — and this 
characterizes the permanent un- 
employed army, and the mil- 
lions living in almost unbeliev- 
able poverty — was the unprec- 
edented year of high profits for 
big business. With the high rise 
in labor productivity, 4% an- 
nually for the third consecutive 
year, corporate profits exceeded 
$51 million in 1963. 

WERE IS THE LABOR 
“LEADERSHIP”? 

In face of the high labor 
productivity which has brought 
management fantastic profits, in 
face of unemployment which 
has cut trade-union member- 
ship by no less than 500,000, 
the trade-union bureaucracy is 
doing absolutely nothing. Or 
rather, it is continuing to do 
absolutely the opposite of what 
the workers have been strug- 
gling for ever since Automation 
became the big problem in the 
1950’s. 

Not only have they re- 
strained the workers from 
wild-catting and fighting 
Automation speed-up on the 
line itself, but they have 
been giving up any control 
over the lines to manage- 
ment. First, the excuse was 
that Automation was “pro- 
gressive”; then it was be- 
cause management could be 
made “to share the profits 
with labor.” 

Having thereby side-tracked 
the workers’ desire for a 
shorter work-week, all Reuther 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Calls for Return to Early Principles 
of Freedom to Rescue Nigerian Politics 


Nigeria, West Africa — 
Allegations of bribery and 
corruption in high places 
are being allowed to spread 
unchecked. Nigerian lead- 
ers bemoan these allega- 
tions in private, but in 
public they remain indif- 
ferent. Because of similar 
allegations coupled with 
nepotism and tribalism, 
confidence in the public 
corporations all over the 
country is about to be re- 
duced to nil. 

In the Civil Service, there 
is general feeling of discontent 
and frustration because ap- 
pointments and promotions are 
feared no longer based on abil- 
ity, merit and experience as in 
the good old days. To quote 
the words of a young graduate 
of the University of Ibadan, 
“Most young men who suddenly 
find themselves in responsible 
positions tend to remove the 
ladder to prevent others from 
coming up.” 

NATIONAL CHAOS 

In Nigeria, the politicians 
are living in a world of ma- 
terialism unmindful of how 
they get rich and at whose ex- 
pense. When I ponder over the 
appalling mismanagement of 
our public affairs, the lack of 
sense of direction on the na- 
tional level, the moral deprav- 
ity of our rulers, the disgrace- 
ful muddle at home and abroad, 
I cannot but ask the question: 
What is wrong with us in Ni- 
geria? Nigerians have failed to 
realize that the country we hail 
is sinking fast and things are 
falling apart. There must be a 
drastic reorganization if we 
are to arrest the situation. 

Firstly, the Augean stables 


Nigeria, West Africa — 
Trade Union organizations 
presenting evidence to the 
Morgan Commission for 
Salaries and Wages Re- 
views, have challenged the 
whole basis on which wage 
rates in Nigeria are settled. 

The commission, appointed 
after the threat of a general 
strike, is to consider wages and 
conditions of service and to 
make recommendations on a 
suitable wage structure and 
adequate machinery for wage 
review on a continuing basis. 
It will also examine the need 
for and make recommendations 
on; an upward revision of 
wages of union employees in 
both government and private 
employment; the abolition of 
the daily wage system; and the 
introduction of a national mini- 
mum wage. 

MANY REPRESENTED 

In addition to memoranda 
presented by individual unions, 
submissions have been made by 
a Joint Action Committee rep- 
resenting the United Labour 
Congress, the Nigerian Trades 
Union Congress and a number 
of unions, and by the Labour 
Unity Front, representing cer- 
tain unions which are not af- 
filiated with any national cen- 
tre. 

The Joint Action Commit- 
tee’s memorandum contrasts 
the concentration of national 
wealth in the hands of a few 
with the alarming fall in the 
purchasing power of the 
workers and farmers. It as- 
serts that the Nigerian work- 
ing class has emerged as a 
social force that must be reck- 
oned with in any national 


in our public life and institu- 
tions must be cleaned. Indi- 
viduals will, no doubt, suffer 
thereby — but we should have 
saved the nation. Except we 
restore the good name of Ni- 
geria abroad and prove be- 
yond doubt that the integrity 
of our public men is unques- 
tionable, our six year devel- 
opment plan will simply col- 
lapse like a pack of cards. 
Secondly, we must put an 
end to bread-and-butter poli- 
tics which hitherto has tribal- 
ism and all the evils connected 
with it. If Pan Africanism is 
the ultimate political objective 
of our national policy, we can 
not descend so low as to think 
first and only in terms of tribal 
gains. What a country, where 
national newspapers play the 
role of defenders of tribal in- 
terest instead of champions of 
unity and faith! 

UNNECESSARY WASTE 

We shout daily that Nigeria 
is poor, but we waste millions 
of pounds to duplicate institu- 
tions to create unnecessary 
“jobs for the boys” of the bed- 
chamber, and above all to 
maintain an unwieldy number 
of ministers and over 2,000 
legislators and political ap- 
pointees. We also build sky- 
scrappers with the little money 
at our disposal, forgetting that 
millions of our people silll live 
in penury and squalor. 

Until we develop the man 
and make life worth living for 
every child born in this coun- 
try, until we stop building shop 
windows in the towns at the 
expense of rural areas, until 
we set ourselves a national ob- 
jective instead of parading un- 
related schemes which we call 
development plans, and until 


scheme, and has a part to 
play in healthy economic de- 
velopment. 

Citing examples of price in- 
creases since the last review of 
wages of government employ- 
ees in 1959, the report notes 
that much hardship suffered by 
workers is aggravated by un- 
employment, and is especially 
burdensome in a country with 
an extended family system. 
LIST DEMANDS 

The J.A.C. demands 20 
pounds a month as a national 
minimum wage, with a top 
ceiling of 2,240 pounds a year, 
and with long - range scales 
which will enable free move- 
ment between the top and bot- 
tom ranges of the structure 
without discouraging skills. An- 
other demand is that a joint 
negotiation Council should be 
established where they do not 
already exist — on an industrial 
basis, with a permanent tri- 
partite commission to supervise 
and maintain the new structure. 

The Joint Action Commit- 
tee also protests against 
strike-breaking by the police 
and refers specifically to the 
use of police in a dock strike 
in 1962 and even in 1963. 

In the Labour Unity Front 
memorandum, the existing gen- 
eralized wage pattern is criti- 
cised and a demand is made for 
its replacement by fixing an 
appropriate wage for each spe- 
cific job. At present, it is ar- 
gued, there is no incentive for 
workers in junior grades, and 
there is an unjustifiable bias in 
favour of administrative, pro- 
fessional, and clerical grades. 
Both memoranda call for con- 
trol of rents and prices. 


we begin to think, behave and 
act as Nigerians, we shall con - 
tinue to live in a world of 
make-believe and find that we 
have been pursuing the shadow 
instead of the substance. 

If Hausas, Ibos and Yorubas, 
ruled as one entity by the Brit- 
ish for almost a century, stili 
live in fear and in suspicion 
of one another, how do we con- 
vince the world that we can 
live in harmony with the Kiku- 
yus and Zulus, the Mandigo 
and the Jollofs whom we are 
just coming in contact with? 
Failure to make this Federation 
a success will spell doom for 
African unity. 

“LIVE IN THE SKY” 

I am mad at our Ministers 
— they are so removed from 
the people that one can say 
with a measure of accuracy 
that they live in the sky and 
decide what is good for us poor 
souls on earth. In the old days, 
the complaint was that the co- 
lonial masters, D.O.s, Residents 
and other administrators who 
really made up the Government 
were too aloof from the people 
to understand and share their 
joys and sorrows with them. 

Those who complained loud- 
est about Whitehall relying on 
the word of the “Man on the 
spot” against the “nationalist 
agitator’ who claimed that he 
knew his people well, are the 
ones who have replaced the 
colonial rulers. In those days 
they were on the attacking 
front. Today they are on the 
receiving end and are finding 
sanctuary away from the peo- 
ple in the vastness of their cosy 
mansions, or fortresses, if you 
choose ! 

Just as the man they 
wrested power from, now 
they do not get to the people 
directly as they used to do in 
the days when platform ora- 
ory was a fashion. 

Has anybody stopped to ask 
why ministers here in Nigeria 
Republic feel unsafe and must 
be guarded day and night? We 
did not mind policemen serving 
as Man Fridays for D.O.s, Chief 
Commissioners and the rest. 
They had need for them as they 
could not tell when an axe 
would chop off their heads. I 
cannot see why our ministers, 
elected by the people and who 
govern the people, have need 
for para-military escorts, some 
times armed. 

NEED RETURN TO FREEDOM 

Have they lost faith in the 
people, or vice versa? Police- 
men are permanently resident 
with ministers, and they go 
with them wherever they go. 
Is there any reason why they 
cannot lead the lives of ordi- 
nary citizens? Or is it one of 
those traditions of the colonial 
era that we keep to engender 
an atmosphere of pomp and 
power? 

Most of our ministers, I re- 
gret, have completely lost touch 
with the people. There is this 
other point about their ostenta- 
tious living. Flamboyant cars, 
Saville Row suits and costly 
agbadas — this is their trade 
mark. It is this that must be 
abolished. The return to the 
people and to the freedom for 
which they fought must be the 
mark of the Republic, or there 
will be no republic, but only 
the same exploitative rule thai 
marked British imperialism. 


New Basis for Nigerian 
Workers’ Pay Is Demanded 


Scot Miners for ! Political Cracks 


Automation Ban 

Scotland — Miners at Linby, 
Nottinghamshire, who have 
banned the extension of Auto- 
mation for the past 12 months 
will continue the ban despite 
a proposal to lift it put for- 
ward by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Union 
of Mineworkers. They already 
produce 101 cwt per man-shifts 
as against a national average of 
34 cwt. throughout the coun- 
try. 

They are demanding a re- 
turn to the seven-hour day now, 
and later to be reduced to a 
six-hour day for underground 
workers. They also want four 
weeks holiday with pay every 
year. They demand, in addition, 
a minimum wage of 14 pounds 
per week for surface workers 
and 15 pounds for those work- 
ing underground. 

The Executive wanted the 
men to lift the ban and accept 
an offer by the coal board to 
pay displace men three-quar- 
ters wages from six to twelve 
weeks. 

Reprinted from the Scottish 
Marxist - Humanist Informa- 
tion Bulletin #14, December 
19, 1963 (Special Issue). 


Striking African 
Miners Hard Hit 

Enugu, Nigeria — When I in- 
terviewed the workers of Ni- 
geria Coal Corporation during 
the strike, one of the workers 
demonstrated the “abject pov- 
erty” of the coal miners by 
drinking gari (gari is the com- 
monest food here in Nigeria) 
with a small quantity of stock 
fish and meat. 

He told me that he is often 
sick and some workers too do 
not live long owing to such 
meals. The poor workers further 
told me that members of Par- 
liament fixed their own salary 
without calling for a public in- 
quiry. They referred me to the 
speech of the President, Dr. 
Azikiwe, in which he spoke of 
the abject poverty of our people 
and declared: “The investors are 
placing hammer on our haads, 
the wage structure is a colonial 
stamp on us and must be 
scrapped.” 


Appear in Italy 

Turin, Italy — You will have 
read that the center left gov- 
ernment has already passed the 
Parliament and the Senate vote, 
with a great majority on both 
occasions, although 25 Nenni 
Socialist walked out at Parlia- 
ment and 13 at the Senate, be- 
fore the vote. 

The PSI (Italian Socialist 
Party) had decided to suspend 
the rebels for a whole year, and 
there has been a great hulla- 
baloo by Christian Democrats, 
Social Democrats, Socialists 
and Communists about a possi- 
ble division of the PSI in two. 

What I found most inter- 
esting, because it confirmed 
previous considerations, was 
the position of the Socialist- , 
Communist trade union 
(CGIL), which accepted a 
meeting with the prime min- 
ister to discuss the economic 
part of the government’s pro- 
gram. In its note, the CGIL 
only advanced a few minor 
and rather weak objections, 
accepting most of Moro’s 
offers. 

The PC (Italian Communist 
Party) has advised, in friendly 
fashion, the left wing socialist 
not to leave the PSI. First, be- 
cause the new party, which 
would be created, would be on 
the so-called “left” of the PC, 
and this would be dangerous 
for Togliatti and Co.; second, 
because the PC itself wants to 
support the center left govern- 
ment and possibly enter it, in 
the following four or five years. 

Meanwhile three FIAT shops 
here in Turin, with a total of 
over 10,000 workers, have been 
working 40 instead of 48 hours 
a week for the last three 
months, meaning that the work- 
ers did a five-day week, with 
Saturday off. Now three will go 
back to 48 hours after the 
Christmas holidays. 

What impressed the workers 
and us is that the difference 
in wages was, for various rea- 
sons, nearly insignificant. So 
something is bound to happen 
in these shops very soon, when 
the workers will have eight 
hours a week more, and hardly 
any wage increase. 
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ON THE LINE 


Like Trees in Spring 

Committeemen Come Out at Election Time Labor Leader Turned Boss 


Dearborn, Mich. — Just 
like the grass and the trees 
start to come out in the 
spring after being gone all 
winter, the committeemen 
at the Ford plant are com- 
ing out now. The spring 
that brings them out is the 
forthcoming election for 
delegates to the UAW con- 
vention to be held in April 
in Atlantic City. 

If it wasn’t so sad so far as 
the workers are concerned, a 
person could think it’s very fun- 
ny looking at the performance 
these pork choppers give. All 
during the year you see these 
committeemen zipping through 
departments. I’ve always won- 
dered why they go through the 
departments so fast. It can’t be 
that they’re in a hurry to get to 
a worker who lias a grievance 
— a worker can’t get hold of 

Acquit Officer 
In Murder Trial 

Detroit — Many Negroes 
were discussing the recent 
acquital of a white police- 
man, Forrest A. Foster, Jr., 
in the March 4, 1963, slay- 
ing of a Negro, John A. 
“Wimpy” Elliott. 

According to Foster’s own 
testimony, after he was caught 
carrying the body in the trunk 
of a car to be thrown in the 
river, he said, “Finish me off. 
Finish me off.” 

Since the crime, Foster 
changed his plea from insanity 
to self-defense, claiming that 
Wimpy drew a knife on him 
and cut his coat. For weeks no 
one could find a knife. 

Even the daily press was 
forced to report how stunned 
many veteran court observers 
were at the acquital. 

This points up the fact in 
many Negro minds how strong 
and vcious this reaction of hate 
can become against the Negro. 
More than the murder itself, is 
what happens in a court of law 
which is supposed to be de- 
signed to protect the rights of 
an individual. If this was the 
first such action in the courts, 
one could be amazed and 
shocked. But for years now, the 
same has happened here in De- 
troit and other big Northern 
cities, over and over again. 
When it comes down to the 
question of a Negro and a white, 
the Negro is convicted and the 
whites are freed. 

JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE 

A worker said, “I have heard 
and sometimes even used the 
word, justice. But I wish some 
highly educated person would 
sit and discuss the meaning 
with me. It only means some- 
thing to the wealthy people, in 
dealing with the poor and work- 
ing people. It only means some- 
thing to the whites as against 
the Negroes. Everything that 
the company does to oppress the 
workers, that is called ‘justice.’ 
Everytime that the workers 
fight hack, that is called ‘in- 
justice.’ Anything that the Ne- 
groes do in hope of making 
further progress is called ‘in- 
justice’.” He added, “I read an 
article in our union paper quot- 
ing Rev. King when he said 
everything Hitler did was ‘legal,’ 
hut that everything that the 
Hungarian Revolutionaries did 
to free themselves from Russian 
domination was ‘Illegal.’ 


them when he has a grievance. 
They just don’t have time to talk 
to mvone. 

FIND TIME NOW 
But now, when election time 
rolls around, they can find all 
the time in the world for the 
rank - and - file workers. They 
come around in the morning and 
the afternoon. If they don’t 
have a reason to talk to you, 
they find one. 

One of the techniques used 
in my department is that the 
committeeman came around 
with a “budget form.” This is 
something the workers are 
given. They can put their in- 
come and expenses on it to keep 
a record. But the real reason 
for the forms is that it gives the 
committeeman the excuse and 
opportunity to speak to every 
man on the line. It’s really 
amazing how concerned the 
committeemen are about the 
workers keeping a good acocunt 
of their, income and expenses, 
and how much time and energy 
they are giving to put these 
forms into the hands of the 
men. 

All of a sudden the work- 
ers are very important. Their 
wish is the committeeman’s 
command — so long as the 
workers don’t wish for such 
impossible things like the 
committeeman fighting for 
them and their grievances. 

FOR YOU ALL THE WAY 
But don’t get me wrong. The 
committeeman will listen to you 
all right. He won’t only listen, 
he'll agree with you. He’s with 
you all the way — 150% if not 
more. It’s the one time that the 
committeeman is more radical 
than all of the workers put to- 
gether. 

You want a 30-hour week for 
40-hours pay? More power to 
stop the speed-up by the com- 
pany? More vacation pay? High- 
er pension for retirees? Retire- 
ment at 60 years of age? 
Speeded-up grievance proced- 
ure? More stewards in a de- 
partment to represent the men? 
Stop the company from con- 
tracting scab labor outside the 
plant that the men can do? 


More relief time? A provision 
that the company can’t force 
you to work more than eight 
hours a day? A guarantee that 
no amount of Automation will 
throw any man out of a job? 
Higher wages? Organize the un- 
organized? Knock out all dis- 
crimination ? The workers 
should control production? 

“VOTE FOR ME” 

“Yes indeed,” says the com- 
mitteeman. “We’ve got to have 
all these thinks — and more. And 
you've got to have these things 
put in the contract, in black 
and white so there won’t be any 
mistake about it. You’ve got to 
have delegates at the conven- 
tion who are with you on these 
things so you can be repre- 
sented. So you know what to do. 
You ’be there at that union hall 
on election day and VOTE FOR 
ME!” And for the $75 a day 
the committeeman will pull 
down for each day he’s at the 
convention. 

But the workers know this 
is all hypocrisy. They know 
that these delegates will come 
back and say just what Walter 
Reuther tells them to say. 

Like one worker said, “All of 
these delegates are going to the 
convention, but what I’d like 
to know is what that contract 
says that Walter has in his 
briefcase right now.” 

NEED “NEW CONTRACT” 

All of this is window dress- 
ing for the rank-and-file, and 
we all know it. One worker put 
his finger right smack on the 
real problem when we were 
talking about the contract dur- 
ing the lunch period. A couple 
of the men were wondering 
what there would be in the 
“new contract,” and this worker 
interrupted them: 

“You’re not talking about a 
new contract. What you’re talk- 
ing about is amendments to the 
old contract, the same one that’s 
killing us right now. To have a 
new contract, we’d throw this 
one out the window and start 
all over again. That’s what we 
need, a new contract, but we 
I won’t get it from Walter or the 
i delegates to this convention.” 


Is A Quick-change Artist 

By JOHN ALLISON 

A group of us Chrysler workers were discussing 
the subject of union leaders going on supervision. First 
of all, we agreed, the company sends these chosen ones 
to school. Then the withdrawal period begins. 

The former worker puts on a white shirt and many 
pens and pencils up front in his shirt pocket for all the 
world to see. The first thing that the new boss is sure to 

do is stop s p e a ki n g to his® 

friends. This is just the begin- son f or this strange relationship. 


ning to his strange behavior. 

A TICKET OFFICER 


Production. 

The boss does not abuse 


He will start acting like a the workers for love or 
police officer giving out all country, but for production, 
sorts of little tickets — like The extra pay, the white 
three days off, like you must shirts, the pen and pencil, and 
not be late for work, like you the few new privileges, all add 
must not drink or talk too much UP to production. To keep his 
during working hours. Many new privleges, he must remain 
workers wonder why human na- * boss. To remain a boss he 
ture in a supervisor changes so must get production — and 
fast. There can be but one rea- the workers are the ones on 
whose backs production is 

With the Scottish "'ZT'naw there is what the 
Marxist-Humanist workers call. The New Breed, 

g These are young college trained 

VjrOUp supervisors. Automation came 

“. . . About ourselves I and brought The New Breed 

have a few things to say. A with it. Now this new found joy 
review of Marxism and Free- the company placed over the 
dom will appear in February workers has contempt for labor, 
in some trade union papers. The arrogant way they approach 
I go back to the Scottish the worker is something to be- 
Commercial College on Feb. hold. The New Breed can and 
20, when I will speak with does abuse the workers. You 
three of the governing body, see, they don’t have either the 
This is the first time these friendship or the past experi- 
people have come to a meet- ences to even try to honor — 
ing of students. I will be the for however short a time. 

only one from outside the PRODUCTION THAT BINDS 
college. _. . „ . , „ 


ity. As you will see, we are 
getting around. 

We are having a public 
meeting in the McLellan Gal- 
leries on Sunday, March 8. 
Paul Foot and I will be the 
speakers. Paul will speak on 
state-capitalism, and I will 
speak on Marxist-Human- 
ism.” 

— Harry McShane 


Scottish Workers Answer Management, 
Strike Plant 59 Times in 26 Months 


Glasgow, Scotland — “Get 
on with the job!” That im- 
pertinent headline to a 
more impertinent leading 
article in the “Sunday Ex- 
press” on 15th December. It 
tells us that since the 
B.M.C. factory opened at 
Bathgate, 26 months ago, 
no less than 59 strikes have 
occurred. It quoted four 
trade union officials against 
the latest strike. It calls on 
these officials to “weed out 
or discipline” the trouble- 
makers! One would think 
that the officials were paid 
by the “Sunday Express.” 
We leave this for the mo- 
ment in order to say some- 
thing about the Bishop of 
Middleton. 

The Bishop had something to 
say about production when 
speaking to the workers em- 
ployed in a steel plant at Stock- 
port. When heckled about the 
possibility of redundancy (un- 
employment) he was obviously 
in serious difficulty. 

He said, however, that 
there were “theological” rea- 
sons for speed-up. He did not 
refer to the Ten Command- 
ments. He said nothing about 


The Sermon ou the Mount. 
He said that greater produc- 
tion was necessary to provide 
for the people who were thrown 
out of work. He insisted that 
more production was necessary 
to enable Britain to defeat her 
competitors. This was shown on 
-TV on the same Sunday as the 
above article appeared in the 
“Sunday Express.” 

PRODUCTION IS ALL 

We now have the grand alli- 
ance of bishops, trade union 
leaders and reactionary leader 
writers. They are all far re- 
moved from the factory, but 
they want the factory worker 
to produce more. It does not 
matter what they produce pro- 
viding they produce more of it. 

The Bishop’s idea of brother- 
ly love allows him to support 
economic conflict against rival 
powers. The trade union offi- 
cials deplore action by the 
workers that is likely to slow 
down the drive for output. 
“Man’s chief end” — to use a 
theological phrase — is to 
produce. 

It would have been more 
fitting had the Bishop told 
the “Express” that it was 
“sowing tares.” It is because 
the trade union leaders are so 
prone to take disciplinary 


I speak this Sunday, Jan. a11 t °° tru r f, tha ^ 1 f bor is 

19, to a Socialist Discussion ln bondage. The chain that 

Group in the Pollok Com- blnds a11 workers together is 
munity Center. I go to Leeds production. More strikes, and 
this next week. I hear there grievances and greed are caused 
is an attempt being made to by P r °duction, since all things of 
get me to speak to the stu- value are made by labor - human 
dents at Edinburgh Univers- labor - 

ity. As you will see, we are Leaders speak of free and 
getting around. slave labor. Unions are sup- 

We are having a public posed to make the American 
meeting in the McLellan Gal- workers free. The Communists 
leries on Sunday, March 8. workers are supposed to be 
Paul Foot and I will be the slave-labor because the gov- 
speakers. Paul will speak on ment controls the unions. The 
state-capitalism, and I will truth of the matter is that the 
speak on Marxist-Human- American worker is In bond- 
ism.” age because of production. 

— Harry McShane The Communist worker is in 

bondage for the same reason 

— production. 

nagement* The w ° rker ha * g° ne through 

O ~ many struggles in the fight for 

I TYL Until S the abolition of wage slavery. 
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action that unofficial strikes P roble * n of lab or. Marx said it a 

are so numerous. They have f° n S time ago the workers 

clamped down on rank and must control the tools of produc- 
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result that workers take as [ on ^ as capital controls pro- 
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ade union bosses. Combined Life III the U.S.A. 
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action that unofficial strikes 
are so numerous. They have 
clamped down on rank and 
file organization with the 
result that workers take 
action as separate sections. 
Effective workshop organiza- 
tion has been hindered by the 
trade union bosses. Combined 
action by all sections in the 
motor car industry has not yet 
materialised. Until it does sec- 
tional unofficial st r i k e s will 
continue. Disciplinary action by 
those on top will inevitably 
defeat itself. 

HAVE HARD WORK, 

NEED NEW SOCIETY 
The strike at the B.M.C. 
ended on Monday. George 
Hamilton of the T. & G.W.U. 
said, following a meeting of the 
workers, “I gave them their 
licks.” The general manager of 
the factory said, “There is 
nothing we need at Bathgate ex- 
cept hard work and freedom 
from strikes.” 

So far as we are concerned 
we are with the workers in all 
their struggles and hope to see 
their efforts directed toward 
the creation of the new society. 

Reprinted from the Scottish 
Marxist - Humanist Information 
Bulletin #14, December 19, 
1963 (Special Issue) 
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EDITORIALS 

Want Action Now - Not Tomorrow ! 

We were into the second week of the 102nd year since the 
Emancipation Proclamation when Lyndon B. Johnson, in his 
State of the Union message, on Jan. 8, told Congress, “Let this 
session ... be known as the session which did more for civil 
rights than the last .hundred sessions combined.” 

Whatever reason he may have had for flattering this 88th 
Congress so, there’s no reason to make such a mockery of Ameri- 
can history. 

Within the past hundred sessions. Congress, and especial- 
ly the radical 39th, 40th and 41st Congresses, passed the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and the Civil Rights 
Law of 1875. They were not enforced in succeeding years as the 
Southern racists reestablished their stronghold in the South. 

From the vantage point of a century of suffering those 
earlier Congresses did little enough, but what they did was 
monumental compared with this do-nothing Congress, domi- 
nated as it is by the Howard Smiths and Byrds and Russells and 
Eastlands with the Goldwaterite hangers-on. This do-nothingism 
isn’t merely a failure to act, but precisely the kind of cynical 
anti-humanist action they seem determined to follow if they 
can get away with it. 

MORE DELAYS IN CONGRESS 

Nor does the Texas drawl of President Johnson sway them 
anymore than did the Massachusetts twang of President Kennedy. 
If there is anything they are likely not to give heed to in Johnson’s 
message on civil rights, it is that he wants action by summer.. 

They have already demonstrated their determination, to 
continue in this new session what they did throughout the last 
session — to delay and filibuster to death any civil rights meas- 
ures until they can be buried in the summer heat of the elec- 
tion campaign. 

But the last word is not with them. The day before John- 
son’s message to the joint session of Congress, Negro high school 
students demonstrated in Atlanta, Georgia, against the delaying 
tactics of desegregation “negotiations.” Under the slogans, “Play 
Hookey For Freedom,” and “Learn Civics in the Streets,” they 
taught the first lesson of civics and citizenship as summed up 
by one of the demonstrators: “We want action now; we don’t 
want it tomorrow!” That is the true state of the union message. 

* * * 

Once More The Shorter Work Week 

Labor bureaucrats are already willing to give up the timid 
request for a 35-hour week in exchange for some hocus-pocus 
promise of increased penalty pay for overtime— that is overtime 
beyond 40 hours. They yielded to Kennedy on this. They are 
yielding to Johnson on this. 

They all agree, bureaucrats in government, as in manage- 
ment, as in labor, that 40 hours is a healthy work-week and less 
than 40 hours is “unsound.” They’re not talking about the un- 
employed who work less than 40 hours. Do they mean 40 hours 
a week for 20 weeks? Or for 40 weeks? Or for three weeks? 
Do they mean a 40-hour week with production standards as they 
were in 1946, or do they mean 40 hours at today’s heart-stopping 
speeds? 

HUMAN CONDITION MUST UNDERLIE DEMANDS 

Not the time clock, but the human condition — the emanci- 
pation of labor “from capitalistic slavery” — was what the Na- 
tional Labor Union at Baltimore had in mind a hundred years 
ago when they resolved that “the first and great necessity of the 
present, to free the labour of this country from capitalistic slavery, 
is the passing of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal 
working-day in all States of the American Union.” 

It was this that the International Working Men’s Associ- 
ation, under Karl Marx, had in mind when they supported 
the American workers’ demand with the resolution that “the 
limitation of the working-day is a preliminary condition with- 
out which all further attempts at improvement and emanci- 
pation must prove abortive.” 

As a matter of law, not the eight-hour day but the 40-hour 
week was finally enacted in the United States in 1941 — and that 
with too many exceptions. 

Obviously, it took the great labor struggles of the 1930s 
even for this much to have been gained. Since then, and par- 
ticularly since the advent of Automation a dozen years or so ago, 
organized labor, that is, the union bureaucracies have deliberate- 
ly eroded the rank-and-file’s human principle of the shorter 
working day by denying the worker the right to refuse over- 
time. 

Now, in the face of constantly rising unemployment among 
adult males, tile AFL-CIO has reluctantly put forward the tenta- 
tive demand for shorter hours, not for the improvement of 
conditions of labor, nor for the emancipation of workers from 
the tyranny of automated production, but belatedly “because of 
a concern about the need for combating actual and threatened 
unemployment.” 

They dismiss conditions of labor, referring to such con- 
cerns contemptuously as “a re-examination of leisure.” Yet 
as every production worker knows, the only way to tackle 
the problem of unemployment is by starting with conditions 
of labor from the scab shops of the South to the unionized 
sweat-shops of the North. 

More than ever, with the monster of Automation, it is this, 
fundamental change in the conditions of labor, that must underlie 
all demands for the shorter working-day now. 
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Readers 


PANAMA 

Don’t you think that the 
curious role of the American 
press in the coverage of the 
Panama events throws a 
most illuminating light on 
the division of labor among 
reporters? Take The New 
York Times. Its Latin Ameri- 
can specialist, Tad Szulc, 
was allowed to write about 
“Imperial expansion of the 
Manifest Destiny days of the 
turn of the century and the 
Wilsonian concept of en- 
forced democracy” as recog- 
nized “evil.” The implication 
was that a new day will sure- 
ly dawn in our more demo- 
cratic era. 

At the same time, the 
paper’s military specialist, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, was im- 
plying that “Communists” 
were behind the riots: “In 
that case reinforcements may 
be needed to provide relief 
for a thin line of troops.” 
“The thin line of troops” is 
no less than 10,000! 

Between those who talked 
of a new day, and those who 
talked of more troops, were 
sandwiched editorials that 
said both things at the same 
time. An enviable juggling 
act indeed on the part of a 
paper whose motto is to pub- 
lish “all the news fit to 
print.” 

Old Politico 
New York 

* * * 

Not only do the American 
zonistas who have been 
living a plush life in Panama 
sound like the colonials and 
the pied noirs of Algeria — 
they sound just like the 
twisted whites of our own 
Deep South, full of contempt 
and hatred for the non-white 
“natives”. 

One American high-school 
youth in Panama was asked 
if he did not regret what the 
American students had done, 
in light of the Panamanian 
students who were killed as 
a result of the riot. He re- 
plied, with contempt, “I 
couldn’t care less.” 

I could not help but think, 
when I read that, of the 
shocking statements that 
were made by some of the 
white school-children in 
Texas, when they heard that 
President Kennedy had been 
assassinated, and cheered. 

In fact, I took out my copy 
of American Civilization on 
Trial and reread the whole 
section on “Imperialism” and 
“Racism”. I feel more 
strongly than ever that it is 
the best thing ever written 
anywhere on the subject! 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

ON THE 

ASSASSINATION 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 

We are going to reproduce 
the entire article for your 
December issue, “The Tragic 
Assassination of President 
Kennedy and the Urgency 
for Freedom Now,” in our 
Information Bulletin. 

I am afraid that some in 
this country will not under- 
stand why we have done this. 
It is unfortunate that prac- 
tically the only body that 
has criticized the reactionary 
legislation passed in the 
United States has been the 
Communist Party — for rea- 
sons we all understand. The 
real character of that legis- 
lation has not sunk home. 
It is important that notice 
be taken of the dangers that 


confront the movement in 
the United States following 
the assassination. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

sfc * 

Thank you for the pene- 
trating analysis of the Ken- 
nedy assassination in the 
December issue. It was the 
best thing I read anywhere. 

Intellectual 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

My husband sat our chil- 
dren down, when the Decem- 
ber issue of N&L arrived, 
and read them the editorial- 
article on the Kennedy 
assassination out loud. I am 
trying to get out of the habit 
of calling them children, for 
they are not children any 
longer — the oldest is 16 years 
old and the next one is 13. 

Housewife 

California 

* * * 

One may consider Ken- 
nedy’s killing under two 
aspects: as that of a single 
man like millions of others, 
or under the political, social 
and economical light. 

In the first case, thousands 
of people die each day and 
scores of them are militants, 
many killed, assassinated by 
our class 6nemy . . , 

But this brings us to the 
political aspect of the affair. 
To tell the truth, for the 
first 12 hours after the kill- 
ing I was afraid that the 
extreme right wing conserva- 
tives were still strong enough 
to try a violent return in the 
U.S.A. But when nothing 
happened, I let the matter 
fall. 

M. M. 

Italy 

* * * 

The shock in Italy has 
been great. The full press 
was presenting Lee Oswald 
as a Communist the first 
day. After his murder the 
tune changed and a more 
considered position was 
taken by all papers with the 
only exception being the 
extreme right. 

We agree with you that 
the most important thing 
is to see what will be the 
home politics of the Ameri- 
can ruling class in the near 
future. In Italy, the leaders 
of the political parties have 
managed to form a new gov- 
ernment “left/open” but the 
succession of a new Presi- 
dent of the USA opens the 
possibility that this Govern- 
ment will have a short life. 
In any case, strikes are 
augmenting in intensity and 
strikers in number . . . 

I cannot see how anyone 
could fail to see the impor- 
tance of American Civiliza- 
tion on Trail after what has 
happened in America. It 
throws a light on conditions 
of the South in the USA just 
as the Dallas affair has 
brought these problems so 
sharply to the surface. 

R. R. 

Genoa 

* * * 

PEACE WALK 

As if it had to prove that 
it was against ALL free- 
doms, the city officials of 
Albany, Georgia, whose white 
segregationists are already 
infamous throughout the 
world, threw 14 Peace Walk- 
ers in jail just before Christ- 
mas. They were imprisoned 
for the crime of walking 
peacefully through the mid- 
dle of Albany. They were on 


their Quebec - Washington - 
Guantanamo Walk for Peace, 
an educational peace march 
sponsored by The Committee 
for Nonviolent Action. 

Similar peace walks have 
been conducted all over the 
world — not only through 
hundreds of cities and towns 
in America, but in West Eu- 
rope, in Poland, and even in 
Russia. In Georgia they were 
thrown in jail and tortured 
with cattle prods. 

The Albany Movement 
which has led the civil rights 
battles there has begun 
demonstrations in sympathy 
with the Peace Walkers. 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 


AN URGENT APPEAL 
FOR THE 

MISSISSIPPI DELTA 

We thank you for the sup- 
port you have given our 
Emergency Welfare and 
Relief Committee ... 

This fall has been another 
beautiful one. The mechani- 
cal pickers had gathered 
most of the cotton by No- 
vember — this being in the 
Mississippi Delta which is a 
farming area. Many of these 
people will not have another 
pay day until March, 1964, 
and for the masses their next 
pay day will be the May of 
1964. 

We have already been 
told by families, who have 
lived on plantations for 
more than forty years, that 
the Boss has told them: 
“I can no longer use yon 
because of your participa- 
tion in the freedom move- 
ment.” Some of them have 
been arrested in the 
demonstrations, and many 
of them have tried to 
register. Now that they 
will have to move into 
town, without your help, 
they will not have the 
mere necessities: light, 
gas, rent, money, food, and 
clothing; nevertheless, 
they are determined to be 
free. 

Again we kindly solicit 
and urge your complete sup- 
port. Thank you in advance. 

Yours for Freedom, 
Emergency Committee 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: All readers 
are urged to send what help 
they can — in food, clothing, 
and funds — to: Emergency 
Welfare and Relief Commit- 
tee, 429 Yazoo Avenue, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


ALICE. HUMPTY 
DUMPTY AND 
BARRY GOLDWATER 

Senator Barry Goldwater, 
arch reactionary friend of 
the John Birch Society, has 
just announced his candi- 
dacy for President, 100 years 
after his views were “popu- 
lar.” The slogan on which 
he will run would appear to 
be, “Personal Freedom,” 
which only means, as Hump- 
ty Dumpty said, “When I 
use a word, it means just 
what 1 choose it to mean — 
neither more nor less.” Alice 
in Wonderland replied, “The 
question is whether you can 
make words mean so many 
different things.” To which 
H. D. replied, “Which is te 
be master — that’s all.” 

The classic of Lewis Car- 
roll puts into a nutshell the 
prospects of Goldwater. He 
says he is for “personal 
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freedom.” If this were true 
he would have been in- 
volved or have committed 
himself to some Freedom 
March, voted for some meas- 
ure of freedom for Negro 
Americans or, demonstrated 
in some measure, shape or 
form that he had even some 
meager desire for freedom, 
which is denied to 15% of 
the American citizens whose 
skin is colored other than 
his own. The record of the 
voting and his speeches 
shows none of this. 

The “personal freedom” 
that Goldwater seeks is the 
freedom to exploit workers 
in an unrestrained manner, 
freedom from paying taxes 
and freedom from the re- 
sponsibilities of taking care 
of those who have become 
unemployed, maimed or dis- 
placed by his free enter- 
prise. 

Observer 

Chicago 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

In the December issue of 
News & Letters, we read of 
the Black Muslims asking for 
separation from the whites. 
And after our discussion we 
felt we would have to oppose 
the Black Muslims who are 
compared to the K.K.K. the 
White Citizens Council and 
the John Birch Society in 
asking to be separated from 
the whites. 

Now that the Ne gr o’s 
struggle for equality, justice 
and full freedom is taking 
place every day and in every 
city of the country and in- 
creasing in tempo and effec- 
tiveness, we would not like 
any force to stand in its 
way to full freedom of the 
Negro people. 

African Marxist-Humanist 
Nigeria 

* * * 

I’m looking forward to see- 
ing the paperback edition 
of Marxism and Freedom in 
the near future . . . will order 
and prepay for some advance 
copies with my next pay- 
check ... 

As far as activities in Mil- 
waukee go, a show-down with 
the school board seems to 
be the next thing in the 
offing. The NA ACP has 
given them a deadline of 
Feb. 1 to stop the practice of 
bussing Negro kids from 
schools that are over-crowd- 
ed or being remodeled into 
usually all-white schools that 
are under-utilized and THEN 
keeping them in separate 
classrooms, with separate 
recess, separate lunch, etc., 
etc. This is real segregation 
by intention. We will prob- 
ably have demonstrations 
over it as it doesn’t look as 
if they will give in. Next 
fall is the deadline for be- 
ginning complete integration 
in every way. 

CORE had a fairly success- 
ful campaign for more 
Christmas hiring of Negroes . 
in big department stores. 
Also various other battles 
and projects of all kinds . . „ 
those who are active been 
getting many hate calls, and 
it is clear that there is a 
very close tie-up here be- 
tween the racists and the 
right-wingers, which is be- 
ginning to come out in the 
public eye now. 

Committee Member 
Wisconsin 


AN URGENT APPEAL 
FOR KENTUCKY MINERS 

The pictures of the 29 un- 
employed coal miners from 
East Kentucky who went to 
Washington to seek what 
their leader, Berman Gib- 
son, called “food, jobs, and 
justice” should have been 
enough to move everybody 
to do whatever they can to 
help them. One of the min- 
ers, Riley P. Hicks of Knott 
County, Ky., was quoted as 
summing up their plight this 
way: “They’ve got their feet 
on us, and us in the mud- 
hole, and we can’t get out.” 

Mr. Hicks was described 
as 63 years old, with a wife 
and 10 children whom he 
is trying to support on a 
Social Security check of 
$70 a month. Another 
miner, Mr. Pennington, 
was described as 53, out 
of work for 14 months, 
after having put in 22 
years in the mines. He is 
trying to support a wife 
and 11 children with Fed- 
eral surplus food stamps 
worth $86 a month. These 
cases are not the excep- 
tions — they are the aver- 
age. 

I hope all our readers took 
action on the Appeal for 
help to these men which was 
printed in the December is- 
sue and realized that it was 
not a Christmas Appeal we 
were making — but a con- 
tinuous one. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: The miners 
of Eastern Kentucky are in 
desperate need of food, 
clothing and funds. Please 
send your contributions to 
Berman Gibson, 321 Broad- 
way, Hazard, Kentucky. 


NEW READERS 
AND OLD 

I am writing in the. name 
of an Italian Marxist group 
that would like to maintain 
contact with you and have 
an exchange of our news- 
papers. Having read some 
copies of News & Letters 
and the book of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, Marxism and Free- 
dom, it seems to us that our 
groups have a good deal in 
common. 

. . . Our work has been 
to get in contact with work- 
ers, particularly in the 
major industrial cities, and 
to try to analyze the situa- 
tion in the factories . . . 
this month we are publish- 
ing a new newspaper, Classe 
Operaia . . . 

Wildcats are beginning to 
occur spontaneously. The 
workers are disappointed by 
the contracts signed by the 
union leaders — contracts 
which give them little and 
for the most part serve only 
to integrate them in the 
capitalist system. These new 
forms of struggle are dis- 
couraged by the communist 
and socialist parties and 
unions since their reformism 
forces them to accept neo- 
capitalism and its integrating 
tendencies. With our new 
newspaper we intend to 
make known these new 
forms of struggle in Italy 
... at the same time we 
recognize that the Working 
class struggle is an inter- 
national struggle, and we 
hope to have a mutual ex- 
change of ideas and experi- 
ence with all those who share 


in one way or another our 
ideas. 

M. C. 
Milan, Italy 

* * * 

The politicking is over in 
Mississippi. Johnson, the 
Lieut. Governor to Barnett, 
is elected Governor, with the 
same policies, the same seg- 
regation as before. Mean- 
while the daily papers are 
just empty sheets with 
deaths, marriages, births, ad- 
vertisements, and little else 
except church news. We will 
probably have more than 
enough news after Johnson 
becomes Governor officially, 
sometime In January. 

You look at the shacks in 
which the Negroes here 
must live, the poor people 
all around, and you can’t 
really say anything to so 
many of the narrow-mind- 
ed people here . . . Please 
keep up your good work, 
and send us the paper. We 
read every bit of it. We 
wish you all a healthy, busy 
and most successful year in 
your fight for freedom and 
humanism. 

Northern Visitors in 
the Deep South 
* * * 

I am a law student at 
Wayne University and was 
handed a copy of your paper. 
News & Letters, by a woman 
on campus the other day. I 
should assert that I like to 
consider myself as fairly 
liberal or at least tolerant. 
However, upon reading your 
paper I came away with the 
feeling that the rank emo- 
tionalism and phony polem- 
ics your writers employ are 
every bit as shabby and 
corrupt as the biased and 
bland American press you 
attack. 

I realize that your paper 
may be directed to workers 
as well as scholars however 
I see no reason or justifica- 
tion for “writing down” to 
readers. Certainly there is a 
crying need for dissent and a 
responsible “o p p o s i t ion 
press” today, however I’m 
afraid that publications such 
as yours are woefully inade- 
quate for the task. 

Concerned 
t . Detroit 
•? * # * 

Enclosed please find a 
poem for a friend and leader 
of the Jewish Socialist Far- 
band in America. He was the 
same type of Marxist, I be- 
lieve, that your organization 
is. He was everything I say 
in the poem. I would not 
write it if he were not. I 
hope you would be able to 
publish it in your January 
issue, when the 30 days of 
mourning are over. He was 
the editor of the Wecker: 

Y. Levin Shoskes 
A Socialist 
of the kind 
A generous heart 
An intellect mind. 

Would offer his help 
To anyone in need 
Such kind of friend 
A blessing indeed. 

He was a Bundist 
A Zionist am I. 

Yet I loved him. 

You will ask me, why? 
When I would meet 
This friend of mine 
A most welcome sight 
As the sun would shine. 

Y. Levin Shoskes 
Would I adore 
This most kind soul 
Is now, no more. 

Mordechai Elchanan 
New York 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Western Intellectuals Help K, Inc. 
Rebury Lenin’s Philosophic Legacy 

1963 marked the tenth anniversary of Stalin’s death. Many 
academic journals, in the West at any rate, celebrated the event 
by taking stock of every aspect of life — from the economic to 
the literary, and from the political to the philosophical — in 
Khrushchev’s Russia, concentrating on the period since the de- 
Stalinization Congress in February, 1956. 

Newsmen, too, summarized the year 1963 as a turning point 
in the Cold War. Very obviously the thaw in the Cold War, which 
resulted not merely in an abstract, limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, but also a real, cash, multi-million dollar sale of Amer- 
ican wheat to Russia, whetted their appetite for prediction. One 
NBC newsman became so enamored of his prescience that he 
denied the very existence of the Cold War. 

The “principle of coexistence,” announced with such fan- 
fare at that deStalinization Congress, seemed to have become 
the very way of life of Russian Communists, if not of their 
Chinese counterpart. Here we are interested neither in the self- 
proclaimed deStalinization, nor in the much-touted “peaceful 
coexistence,” but in one of the lesser known aspects of that 
famous 20th Congress of the Russian Communist Party — the 
dictum on philosophy. 

DEATH AND RESURRECTION 

It will be recalled that First Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan had, in his deStalinization speech, followed his attack 
on the historians for having failed to produce “an accepted 
history of the party for two decades” (1) by declaring: “One should 
say something, if even only two words, with regard to our 
philosophers — more insolvent even than historians and econ- 
omists.” The ossification of philosophy in the Soviet Union was 
ascribed to “the cult of personality,” which had done its das- 
tardly, terroristic acts not only in the lives and politics of the 
country, but in the “suppression of the creative development 
of Marxism-Leninism.” The 20th Congress then decided that 
“the cult of personality” had suppressed “Lenin’s philosophic 
legacy,” and so decreed “The Creative Development of Marxism- 
Leninism Based on the Fullest Exploitation of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Legacy.” 

Just as the Stalinist, Khrushchev, decreed deStalinization, 
so the Stalinist philosophers were put in charge of “saving” 
Lenin’s philosophic legacy, specifically his Philosophic Note- 
books, from the deadening effect of Stalinism. And so began the 
rise in the Khrushchev hierarchy of the Stalinist philosophic 
clique of Mitin, Yudin, Rosental, Kanstatinov, Kedrov, Alexandrov 
and others. 

By 1958 they produced a “new” textbook on philosophy, 
and Western intellectuals wrote “learned treatises” on the 
“differences” between philosophic productions under Stalin and 
under Khrushchev. Whether this new attention paid to Com- 
munist philosophers was to make up for the previous neglect, 
or reflected the natural state of ossification of philosophy on 
this as well as the other side of the Iron Curtain, the Western 
output was threadbare indeed. Moreover, this characterized not 
only the output of articles, but of “authoritative” books. (2) 

Where, however the Western intellectuals were “satisfied” 
with the “new” output Propaganda Chief llychev, in 1960, casti- 
gated the philosophers for not carrying out the dictum of either 
the 20th or 21st Congress. By October, 1961, when the 22nd 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party first “disclosed” that 
Stalin held Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks in “disfavor,” the 
Sino-Soviet Rift, still then cloaked as a debate over Albania, 
overshadowed not only the philosophic “disclosure” hut the 
announced purpose of that Congress for which the drums had 
been beat for many months previous — the new Program, billed 
as a veritable new Communist Manifesto in the tradition of Karl 
Marx, which was to replace the one adopted in Lenin’s time 
shortly after conquest of power. 

THE WEST TO THE RESCUE? 

Surely it should have been easy to dispel the newly-created 
little myth that, with, and only with, the 1956 deStalinization 
Congress did Lenin’s “philosophic legacy,” specifically his 
Philosophic Notebooks, first come into its own. That this never- 
theless was an impossible feat for bourgeois intellectuals tells 
as much of the ossification of Western philosophy asjit does of 
regimentation of Communist philosophy. 

The hardest thing for an intellectual to comprehend is his 
own fragmentation. Not only does he seem to feel that only 
workers are subject to fragmentation because they work in 
factories, but he is more likely than not “to value” his special- 
ization since it is allegedly due only to the infinite scope of 
knowledge. The one grain of truth in this is that the narrowness 
of vision of the intellectual is only in part due to specialization. 
Fundamentally it is rooted in the division between mental and 
manual labor. Or, more precisely put, to meet the specific point 
at issue, it is rooted in his isolation from reality. 

THE “THEORETICAL” PRACTICE OF STALIN, KHRUSH- 
CHEV, MAO 

It is this which Stalin grasped at with all his might when 
he reduced theory to “practice,” a word Stalin endowed with 
the allness and nothingness with which Humpty Dumpty endowed 
the word, glory: “it means just what I choose it to mean — 
neither more nor less.” In the year 1929, when Stalin came face 
to face with the great agricultural crisis and declared himself 
to be the philosopher, “practice” meant the subordination of all 
abstract philosophy to the reality of the crisis and “therefore” 
the dictum “to liquidate the kulak as a class.” 

In his talk to the agronomists, Stalin took his first step 
in revising the Marxian theory of expanded reproduction, 
transforming the description of capitalist economy into the 
prescription for “socialist economy.” What Stalin achieved in 
the 1930’s with forced collectivization and the state-planned 
industry he crowned, in 1943, with another feat of revision, 
this time the Marxian theory of value, which included a break 
with the dialectic structure of CAPITAL. 

(Continued on Page J) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

Marxism Exposes Mao's Tyranny, 
Gives Clear Direction to Action 

The Sino-Soviet rift has been prominently in the 
news during the past few months. Mao T s e-tung has 
been cast in a supposedly revolutionary Marxist role. 
The general impression given is that there has been one 
continuous line from Marx to Mao. In fact what has 
happened is that the humanism of Marx has been per- 
verted into the totalitarianism of Mao. 


What brings me to discuss 
this subject is the forthcoming 
paperback edition of a Marxist- 
Humanist work, Marxism and 
Freedom, by Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya. The book, which was first 
published in 1958 and contained 
the first English translation of 
Marx’s Humanist essays, will 
be out in paperback form at 
the end of February with a new 
chapter on “The Challenge of 
Mao Tse-tung.” 

MAO’S RISE — 

AND THOUGHT 

“The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
tung” traces Mao’s rise to 
power from the defeat of the 
1925-27 Revolution to his pres- 
ent state - capitalist regime 
vying with Russia for control 
of the Communist orbit. The 
tracing is not just historic fact 
but more importantly is a 
tracing of the dialectic of Mao’s 
thought. This seems to me to 
have paramount importance for 
today. 

Many youth seem to reject 
theory and are only interested 


Raid SNCC Office 

Selma, Ala. — Alabama police 
ended 1963 with a raid on 
SNCC (Student Non - Violent 
Coordinating Committee) head- 
quarters here on Dec. 30. Nine 
people were arrested. 

The raid followed the same 
precedent set by white racists 
in Louisiana last summer, 
where after Federal Courts de- 
nied local authorities access to 
files of civil rights organiza- 
tions — which include member- 
ship lists, affidavits swearing 
to police brutality, etc. — 'the 
local authorities in both states 
took matters into their own 
hands and raided the head- 
quarters. All files were illeg- 
ally seized, and persons ar- 
rested. 

In the Alabama case, the 
raid took place after a fed- 
eral judge had refused to al- 
low Dallas County officials 
to subpeona SNCC’s records. 
“Freedom House,” a three 
room apartment used to 
house Selma SNCC workers, 
was also broken into by the 
same police and was wreck- 
ed. 

All those arrested were 
charged with “illegal circula- 
tion of literature promoting a 
boycott,” and were released on 
$500 bond. The “illegal” liter- 
ature referred to was leaflets 
urging a selective buying cam- 
paign in Selma. Also arrested 
were the two printers who pre- 
pared the boycott leaflets! 


in “facts,” in “action.” Young 
radicals often feel that all 
theory has been set and all they 
have to do is “practice.” But in 
this tracing of Mao’s thought 
we are able to view how he 
tries to transform the struggle 
for the minds of men into a 
drive to brainwash them. 

MAO’S DISTORTIONS 

Mao distorts the whole rela- 
tionship of practice to theory. 
He has taken Marx’s phrase 
“Philosophers have interpreted 
the world; the point is to 
change it” and has misused it 
to an incredible degree. 

Thus a local party secre - 
tary regards theory as the 
following, “Through the study 
of theory, I clearly under- 
stood the principles of un- 
interrnpted revolution and of 
revolution by stages and put 
them into concrete applica- 
tion in pig breeding.” 

Or the Chinese youth who 
wrote in China Youth, official 
Chinese Communist youth pub- 
lication: “The relations be- 
tween husbands and wives will 
be that they will live together 
but eat separately because they 
may not work or study together. 
Although parents and children 
will not live together all the 
year around, they will still see 
each other frequently . . . The 
family will not exist as a cell- 
forming unit after the extinc- 
tion of its influence as a pro- 
duction unit, economic unit and 
educational unit. 

“Love is selfish and repel- 
lent in nature. Your girl 
friend needs to possess the 
whole of you, or at least the 
whole of your spare time. 
What are you going to do if 
she wants you to be with her 
alone, and does not like to 
join collective activities?” 

YOUTH NEEDS THEORY 

But what about American 
youth. They are so busy bury- 
ing themselves in activity that 
they forget philosophy. It is not 
that working in the Civil Rights 
movement or in the Negro com- 
munity is not important. It is 
a necessity. But it should not 
be separated, cannot be sep- 
arated, from theory. Otherwise 
it beomes meaningless activity. 

This is Dunayevskaya’s 
thesis: the unity of theory and 
practice which is Marxism. For 
those of you who are willing to 
begin the serious toil of think- 
ing I urge you to purchase 
Marxism and Freedom as a 
most stimulating beginning. 


The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANIST 

• Seven articles of youth experience and insight 

• The Heritage and the Challenge, an article 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Five pages of quotations from the pen of the 
young Karl Marx. 

Order from: Price: 25c 

The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANIST 
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Humiliating Life on ADC 

6 Tliis Is No Hearsay — This I Experienced’ 


Detroit, Mich. — President 
Johnson gave his first State 
of the Union Message on 
Jan. 8, 1964. He spoke of 
his great concern over 
quite a few things. But the 
one that pres s ed my atten- 
tion most, was his proposal 
to have unconditional war 
on poverty. As he was in 
the midst of his message, I 
began to wonder if he is 
only trying to butter up the 
poor man and woman in 
time for the election. I 
doubt if he wants to give 
up his residence at the 
White House so soon. 

I have talked to quite a few 
people and it seems as though 
most of the poor people have 
the same idea that I have. Now 
out of all of his promises, I 
don’t believe that if we elect 
him back, that he will fulfill 
all of the things that he has 
offered. Like all the others 
before him, I think that he will 
fold up like an accordian. 

A few years ago most of us 
A.D.C. mothers lost the sup- 
plementary portion of our 
checks. There were a lot of 
rumors as to why we lost it, 
and right up until now, I still 
can’t understand why we 

Time Can Run 
Out Soon for 
Freedom Now 

Detroit, Mich. — As a young 
black Freedom Fighter with a 
basic phiolosophy, not love and 
meekness, nor non-violence — 
but Marxist-Humanism, which 
is a method to elicit the crea- 
tive talents o® both black and 
white, youth and worker in 
their struggle for total freedom 
— it worries me very much that 
most of us Afro-Americans and 
the handful of whites who are 
in the Freedom Now Movement 
are being very unrealistic at a 
very crucial time. 

We all know that the man is 
not going to give us anything 
but fire hoses, biting dogs and 
a once - a - year Brotherhood 
Week. 

The only way we will get 
freedom is through a com- 
plete renewal of this sick 
and dehumanized society. In 
short, a total reconstruction 
of society on new human be- 
ginnings. 

The way I see it, our time 
is running out. It won’t be long 
before the great conspiracy 
breaks between the USA and 
USSR, each of whom claims to 
be fighting for freedom, and 
the bombs falling will put an 
end to us all. 

The time has come when we 
must start thinking about what 
we really want. It is not enough 
to say I want freedom, or 1 
want to live like the rich white 
man. 

I am not knocking going 
into the streets and demanding 
our rights) that should be con- 
tinued. But that alone is not 
enough. 

Where do we go now, after 
our great holiday in Washing- 
ton? Do we settle for an at 
best weak Civil Rights Bill? 
Where do we go after the 
assassination of the President 
that makes so clear that this 
country is faced not only 
with a general breakdown of 
law and order, but an organ- 
ized conspiracy to destroy 
freedom and justice even for 
j the upper class white man? 

We must unite and move with 
greater effort toward a new 
and better society for ALL now, 
or we will all be destroyed. The 
great question to me is: How? 


were cut so much, so sud- 
denly. A mother with three 
children was getting $191 
every first of the month. 
After the cut, she only got 
$160, because I was cut $31. 
About a month or so after 
the cut, they started sending us 
half of our checks on the 8th 
and the other half on the 24th 
of every month. Well, they said 
that thy did this because when 
the mothers get the whole 
check on the first, that some 
would spend all of the money 
and by the 20th or 25th of the 
month they are broke and with- 
out food for the children. 
MONEY STILL RUNS OUT 
Well I don’t think that there 
is much difference, if any, be- 
cause whatever we do, the 
money still runs out all too 
soon. 

You take a mother getting 
$80 every two weeks. If her 
rent is $65 a month, then her 
rent for two weeks is $32.50. 
Now with three children, she 
will have to pay $37 for her 
food stamps. Then there is 
her utility bill, such as light 
and gas. 

Now the certain lady that I 
am speaking of has a heat*and- 
hot-water-furnished flat. That 
is fine in a way, but in a way 
it is no good because this flat is 
up over a store and her chil- 
dren don’t have any place to 
play except in someone else’s 
back yard or in the alleys. 

But on the other hand, there 
is a mother who lives on one of 
the side streets and she has an 
upstairs flat also, the down- 
stairs is occupied by the land- 
lord. This mother has five 
rooms, a basement and a back- 
yard. But she has to pay | her 
own gas heat bill, which ini the 
winter months is exceptionally 
high and she pays $75 a month. 
ECONOMIC SQUEEZE 

Well this mother has five 
children, so I don’t know just 
how much she pays for her food 
stamps, but I know that she 
gets them. Now last March, she 
got a gas bill for $58, just for 
March. And as she was trying 
to pay March’s bill as best she 
could, she got an April bill 
which was less than $20. So 
while she is still trying to pay 
this bill off, every other week 
she would also have to buy one 
of the children a pair of shoes 
or a dress or some blue jeans. 

So she told me that the gas 
company shut her gas off. I 
don’t know in what month, 
but- 1 do know this — it was 
off nearly three months. In 
that time that her gas was 
off, she brought her children 
to my house for baths, and 
she washed at my house, and 
she cooked most of her meals 
at my house. 
INVESTIGATORS 
INVADE HOME 
Now the Welfare and A.D.C. 
have some men called special 


investigators. This is no hearsay 
— this I have experienced. 

One Friday night I and my 
children had gone to bed. At 
some hour that I couldn’t recol- 
lect, I heard my doorbell buzz- 
ing. Well I jumped out of bed, 
not turning on any lights. I 
started through the house to 
the hallway and just before I 
got there, someone knocked at 
the door. 

I called, “Who is it?” No 
one answered. So I went to 
the front window and looked 
out, but I didn’t see anyone. 

I started back down the hall 
to go back to bed and some- 
one knocked again. I yelled, 
“Who is it?” Then this man 
said, “This is Mr. — — from 
the Bureau of Aid, special 

investigators, Mrs. — 

By this time I was really 
nervous, so I ran to the door 
and unlocked it and I said to 
him, “Would you wait until I 
get my robe and some shoes 
on?” And 1 ran back to the 
bedroom. When X had gotten 
my things on and started back 
to ask him in, he had come in 
already and looked in my living 
room and also the front bed- 
room, and was standing in the 
dining room door. 

I told him that all the kids 
were in my room. In fact the 
baby and one small girl were 
sleeping in my bed, and the boy 
was on a roll-away bed. 
FLASH LIGHT ON FACES 
OF SLEEPING CIHLDREN 
The man came in the room 
and shined his big flashlight in 
the children’s faces. Then he 
went to the back door where 
two other men were waiting. 
Well after they saw that there 
was no man hiding in my home, 
they left. I looked at the clock 
and it was 2:25 a.m. when they 
left. 

I couldn’t get back to sleep 
for some time because even if 
there is no man in the home, 
it really upsets you to be 
awakened at that time for 
someone to be running through 
your home. 
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TWO WORLDS 

Western Intellectuals Help K., Inc. 
Rebury Lenin’s Philosophic Legacy 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Even as the 1947 Stalin-Zhdanov order to philosophers “to 
replace” the Hegelian law of objective contradiction with “a 
new dialectical law” — “criticism and self-criticism” — is presently 
reaching its ultimate in Mao’s perennial “thought reform” cam- 
paigns, so it has not been overthrown by Khrushchev who al- 
legedly wanted “to return” to the true Lenin philosophic legacy. 
Because this is so, the Stalinist philosophers not only survived 
deStalinization but rose in the Khrushchev hierarchy. Because, 
on the other hand, the non-Marxist intellectuals persist in 
identifying Communism with its opposite, Marxism, they fail 
to see the true ideological continuity in Stalin-Khrushehev-Mao. 
A sort of built-in deafness to Lenin’s break with his own phili- 
sophie past further assures Western intellectual incapacity to 
deal with philosophical writings in Russia. 

NEEDED: ANALYSIS OF CLASS NATURE OF COMMUNISM 

Take the standard: Dialectical Materialism, A Historical and 
Systemic Survey of Philosophy in the Soviet Union, by Gustav 
A. Wetter, S.J., which had first been issued in Italy in 1948, 
extensively revised in 1952 for its German edition, and, once 
again extensively revised for its fourth German, and first English 
and American translation in 1958, in order “to take account of the 
changes wrought by the deStalinization campaign.” 

Wetter follows the Communist break-up of dialectical phil- 
osophy into two separate divisions: dialectical materialism and 
historical materialism, and further he limits his field of inqury 
to “dialectical materialism.” Having achieved that amputation of 
of the wholeness of Marxian dialectics, there inevitably follows 
the exclusion of controversies on Marxian economics. We do not 
get a whiff of the most startling Stalinist revision of the 
Marxian theory of value in 1943. Since, however, Marxian po- 
litical economy is indivisible from Marxian dialectical philos- 
ophy, which, in fact, imposed upon the Stalinist revisionists of 
the theory of value a break also with the dialectic structure of 
CAPITAL, Wetter has only succeeded in half-blinding himself in 
dealing seriously with the 1947 open break from Hegelian 
dialectics. The result is that when Wetter finally deals with 
Zhdanov’s order to the philosophers to find a “new dialectical 
law” — “criticism and self-criticism” — to replace the objective law 
of contradiction as interpreted by Hegel and Marx, he can say 
nothing more illuminating than the fact that the 1947 and 1955 
discussions of “criticism and self-criticism” first arose at the 
Fifteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (December 
1927) which had proclaimed Stalin’s victory over all opposition. 

Precisely. This, however, needs to be understood, not as a 
mere listing of “firsts,” but as a qualitative transformation into 
opposite. Because Stalin’s victory over all opposition meant the 
abolition of all factions within the Party as well as without; 
because his one truly original contribution to Communism is 
the monolithic party; because this victory spelled out not only 
the transformation of philosophy into mere ideology, but the 
foundation for the centralized State Plan, the nationalized 
economy could, and did, create a state-capitalist ruling class. 

Having been shown neither the class nature of Stailnism, nor 
the self-imposed blindness caused by specialization in the field of 
dialectics. Wetter finally brings us to the post-Stalin era and 
the “strictly” dialectic chapter — only to present the 1955 
revision of the law of “the negation of negation” as a re-estab- 
lishment of this nodal point of Hegelian and Marxian philos- 
ophy! The reason? The continuous use of quantitive measure- 
ments: (a) In his Short History of the CPSU (B), Stalin left 
out the law of the negation of the negation as one of the basic 
laws of the Hegelian dialectic. In Questions of Philosophy No. 3, 
’55 Karpushin mentions it. (Never mind that he attacks it and 
perverts Marx’s analysis of it; the Point is he does mention it 
and Stalin didn’t! (b) Also Karpushin mentions the fact that the 
Early Essays of Marx have been dropped from the Collected 
Works of Marx. (Again, never mind that he regrets this omission 
only because he singles it out for attack and revision; obviously 
the point with our unregimented philosophers is to have every- 
thing in its proper chronological order.) 

Forgotten altogether is that the Karpushin attack on the 
Humanism of Marx was not just revision of theory of past 
events, removed by 111 years, but preparation for next year’s 
counter-revolutionary suppression of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. (3) 

(To he Continued in February issue) 


FOOTNOTES 

(1) On that question see “Without A Past and Without A 
Future,” NEWS & LETTERS, March 30, 1956. 

(2) In the West, too, so-called Marxology has become so 
institutionalized — and not only by theologicians in Italy, West 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, but now even “radicals” in 
France prefer working with their theologicians than be exposed 
to more fundamental opposition to Marxists who believe in the 
philosophy rather than merely specialize in it for pay — that an 
independent work does not get the attention and circulation it 
should. Thus Gustav A. Wetter’s Dialectical Materialism, built 
mainly on secondary sources, becomes the "standard,” while 
David Joravsky’s Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 1917-1932, 
solidly based on primary sources and dispelling many of the 
myths in the former, is shunted aside as only for academicians. 
Unfortunately, we cannot use much of it in this review since 
it deals with a different period than that which is our concern, 
but we recommend it highly. 

(3) Here is what we wrote on this same Karpushin essay: 
“Nothing changed Marx’s social vision: the vision of the future 
which Hegel called the Absolute and which Marx first called 
‘real Humanism’ and later ‘communism.’ The road to both is by 
way of ‘the negation of the negation’ that is to say, the destruction 
of the existing system which had destroyed the previous system. 
That is what the Russian ruling class trembles at, as well it may, 

* for it knows this movement not by the name ‘negation of the 
negation’ but by the reality of the revolution against it.” 

, (Marxism and Freedom, p. 66) 


As Others See Us 

Review of Marxism and Freedom 

From II Popolo*, Rome 

by reviewer Silvio Bertocci 


“Launching satellites into 
outer space cannot solve the 
problems of this earth. The 
challenge of our times is not to 
machines, but to men. Intercon- 
tinental . missiles can destroy 
mankind, they cannot solve its 
human relations. The creation 
of a new society remains the 
human endeavor. The totality 
of the crisis demands, and will 
create, a total solution. It can 
be nothing short of a New 
Humanism.” (Marxismo e 
Liberia, La Nuova Italia edit- 
rice, Firenze, 1962, L.2, 700) 

But what are the directives 
and in which dimensions will 
this new humanism material- 
ize? Moreover, which revolu- 
tion, and it can only be a peace- 
ful revolution, will lead to this 
new solution? Modem society, 
as it is presently structured, 
whether in capitalist countries 
or under a communist regime, 
is but a consequence of past 
revolutions: the industrial one, 
the American and the French 
ones. They emerged from deep 
social contradictions, and for 
the moment it seemed that the 
contradictions, at least the most 
glaring ones, had been resolved. 
In reality man today still lives 
without having resolved the 
central problem of his work, of 
his fight, of his revolt: that of 
freedom. . . . 

Yesterday’s problem, that of 
integrating the working class, is 
today’s problem: the worker, in 
whatever place he sells his 
| labor. Is alienated, subject to 
the iron rules of private capital- 
ism and of state capitalism. 
This is because, in substance, 
the great revolutions have not 
eliminated the de-personaliza- 
tion of the worker, even though 
some situations of exploitation 
have been eliminated. 

The industrial revolution, in 
overthrowing the ancient feudal 
order, enriched private “entre- 
peneurs.” In the same year in 
which the American Revolution 
was born, Adam Smith launched 
his economic theory on which 
the whole of Western economic 
politics would hinge. The 
French Revolution, even though 
it put into motion the dis- 
inherited masses and the work- 


s'll Popolo is the main paper 
of Democrazia Cristiana (The 
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ing masses, overthrew one sys- 
tem by creating another which 
was substantially little dif- 
ferent . . . 

AUTHORITARIAN 

INVOLUTION 

With this premise, which is 
not difficult to agree with, Miss 
Dunayevskaya leads us to Karl 
Marx whose thought has revo- 
lutionized Europe and consti- 
tutes, today more than ever, the 
moving force of a political 
movement of great dimensions 
which threatens to submerge 
the world without at the same 
time resolving the central prob- 
lem of man, that of his free- 
dom, of his liberation from 
alienation, as can be fully 
demonstrated. 

The pages dedicated to Karl 
Marx constitute the central ful- 
crum of this book and are with- 
out a doubt the best: they suc- 
ceed in giving a picture of 
Marx which, by now, has been 
lost from sight for a long time 
due to the enormous deforma- 
tions of Marxist thought, and 
above all through the exaltation 
of the superiority of a regime 
which is a mere authoritarian 
involution of Marxism, if not 
an outright ideological devia- 
tion decidely heretical. “The 
Marx of Dunayevskaya is the 
thinker, the agitator who fought 
for a world in which the free- 
dom of the individual would be 
the condition for the freedom 
for all.” (Preface by Gaetano 
Arfe) 

The author, a secretary of 
Trotsky for several years in 
America, tries to give a new 
dimension to the theory of 
Marx, going back to his youth, 
to his fight against Prussian 
censorship which motivated 
him to write “No man fights 
freedom, he fights at most the 
freedom of others. Every type 
of freedom has therefore 
always existed, only at one time 
as a special privilege, another 
time as a universal right.” 
Furthermore, she has remained 
faithful to the libertarian inter- 
pretation of Marxist thought, to 
the discovery by Marx of the 
concept of dialectical material- 
ism based on the criticism of 
The Philosophy of Right of 
Hegel, which led him to con- 
clude “that legal relations, as 
well as forms of state, could 
neither be understood by them- 
selves, nor explained by the j 


so-called progress of the human 
mind, but they are rooted in 
the material conditions of life 
... It is not the consciousness 
of man which determines their 
existence, but, on the contrary, 
it is their social existence that 
determines their consciousness.” 
THE TRIAL OF COMMUNISM 

. . . The fundamental error 
would be therefore that of the 
theoreticians of the Second 
International who yielded to re- 
visionist suggestions, without 
having fully understood Marxist 
thought, so that they separated 
Marx and Hegel. The idealism 
of Hegel has no consistency 
without Marx’s dialectical 
materialism, for this would be 
a negation of the historical pro- 
cess without the Hegelian dia- 
lectic of negativity. This amup- 
tation of Hegel from Marx 
generated a notable confusion, 
confusion of ideas, which ended 
with the collapse of the German 
Social Democracy, the only 
powerful and organized Marxist 
party then in e x i s t en c e in 
Europe ... 

Lenin is the only one who is 
aware of the reasons for the 
disintegration of the Marxist 
movement, and, consequently, 
becomes the theoretician and 
leader of the libertarian move- 
ment, giving birth to the Soviet 
State. But Lenin’s work has a 
short life. The capitalism which 
he had fought, defeated, re- 
builds itself: there is born the 
deformations of Marxism . . . 

Parallel to this structural in- 
volution, an ideological involu- 
tion has manifested itself which 
has led to the falsification of 
Marxist texts, to a false inter- 
pretation of them, determined 
by the new conditions of the 
capitalist State. Stalinism is 
nothing more than an assimila- 
tion of diverse totalitarian 
ideologies which justify the 
one-party system, the suppres- 
sion of every freedom, and even 
the German-Russian Pact of 
1939. 

According to Dunayevskaya, 
the only thing that is left of 
Marxism in Soviet Communism 
is the ideological thrust, the in- 
herent drive of the masses 
towards the building of social- 
ism as Karl Marx conceived it. 
Today, Soviet society with its 
powerful industrial machine is 
not in any better condition than 
American or British society. 
Automation, the understanding 
on the part of the intellectuals 
that society is everywhere in a 
state of change, the * fact that 
the worker has the* principal 
role in such changes, a greater 
understanding of the workers, 
will, according to Dunayevs- 
kaya, give birth to a new 
society, “A new humanism,” in 
which Marxist thought will 
show the path to follow, if it 
won’t be its outright panacea. 

Leaving to one side this 
“mirage” entertained by the 
author (Who, in one way or 
another, does not dream of the 
birth of a new society?), it must 
be pointed out that her book, 
even with its limitations and 
one-sidedness reaches the goal 
of presenting the heresies of 
Marxism and delineating the 
libertarian thoughts of Marx 
which were presented in his 
early works and in the three 
volumes of his Capital. This is 
particularly real today when 
the Communist parties of the 
West are in deep crisis, as Soviet 
communism reveals its daily 
contradiction and its inability 
to solve the problems of free- 
dom for its millions of workers. 

Silvio Bertocci 
H Popolo, Feb. 8, 1963 
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High Corporate Profits and 
Many 6 Pockets of Poverty 9 


(Continued from Page 1) 

could come up with was a 
single “share the profits” con- 
tract with American Motors 
Corporation. And now that the 
workers have had experience 
with it, they are more than 
ever opposed to it. 

Other trade-union leaders 
have found other ways of capit- 
ulating to the management view 
on Automation. Thus Harry 
Bridges’ Longshoremen’s Union 
settled for early retirement and 
a limited number of weeks of 
extended pay when laid-off due 
to the introduction of Auto- 
mation machinery. Kaiser Steel 
allows extended vacations. But 
no matter which way the con- 
tract runs, it has not helped 
cut down unemployment. Indeed 
the young workers are begin- 
ning to act towards the CIO as 
the early CIO did toward the 
AFL, that is to say. as if it 
were a craft union for the elite 
only that they could never 
break into. 

A PERFECT EXAMPLE 

As for the older worker, what 
Studebaker did this Christmas 
is a perfect illustration. They 
shut down the South Bend 
plant, laid off permanently 
close to 7000 workers with no 
prior notice. These were the 
same UAW workers who had 
been urged by their leadership 
to take a 13 cent wage cut in 
1957 to allow the company to 
“meet competition.” Studebaker 
diversified its production— and 
now Studebaker stock is up and 
the workers are out of work. 


i areas continue depressingly to 
be produced and further studies 
; a r e recommended, but the 
j population remains impov- 
| erished, not only in the per- 
j manently depressed area of 
| Appalachia, which extends from 
i southern Pennsylvania to 
: Alabama, but in all industrial 
I centers. 

PORTENTS ON THE 
! HORIZON i 

The rank-and-file has yet to 
; be consulted by their so-called 
i representatives in the UAW, 

| although they are already pre- 
paring for the Spring conven- ; 
tion. Every rank - and - filer 
knows that what he wants will 
be shoved under the table when 
his “leadership” and corporate 
management sit down to negoti- ! 
ate the new contract. 

A portent on the horizon is 1 
j the action of the 15,000 Buiek 
! workers who came out on strike j 
! on Jan. 9. Significant too is the 
[ fact that these Flint strikers I 
I are not asking for more money, 
j much less early retirement, but 
i are fighting, instead, the in- 
cessant speed-up. It is only now 
that we learn that this strike 
is the sixth shutdown over 
production standards since the 
introduction of the 1964 models. 

Not only that, disputes over 
! Automation speed-up have re- 
| suited in strike votes in no 
i less than 30 plants; but before 
| this, the union bureaucrats 
i were able to restrain the 
| workers. The workers are fed 
up. They are demanding control 
I over their own lives at the 
| point of production. 


It is abundantly clear that 
if industrial unionism is not 
to revert to craft unionism, 
there to whither and die, it 
must, take a decisive and firm 
stand on social questions of 
the day. But all it is doing 
is already preparing to act 
as an adjunct to the Demo- 
cratic Party in the 1964 elec- 
tions. At the same time, it not 
only is not organizing the un- 
organized, the AFL-CIO 
bureaucracy is separating 
youth from adult, and white I 
from Negro. 

To its undying shame it failed 
even to support the March on 
Washington. Nor is it doing 
anything to do away with lily- 
white departments in the shop. 
In fact they have become so 
much like Casper Milquetoast 
that they fear even to expose 
the Birchites in management, 
though the workers are very 
anxious to rid the factories of 
them. ' 

WHAT OF 1964? 

What of 1964? Will we again 
be faced with the persistent 
unemployment we have had 
ever since the Full Employ- 
ment Act was passed in 1946? 
Apparently, the best the Presi- 
dent’s Chief Economic Adviser, 
Walter Heller, hopes for is to 
bring unemployment down 
below 5%. Though Administra- 
tion economists point to the 
past 34 months as months of 
economic recovery, months of 
“economic health”, the army of 
unemployed remains. 

Indeed, this has been the 
case ever since the end of 
World War II with only an 
interlude for the Korean War. 
The country reels from De- 
pression to War, and from re- 
cession to small wars, and 
hack again, never getting out 
of the maze. 

The "studies” of depressed 


LABOR VITAL TO 
FREEDOM NOW 

At the same time, the Free- 
dom Now movement is finding 
that it must raise the question 
of its relationship to labor, in 
its need for full employment. 
Thus “food and jobs” was the 
theme of the recently held 
Leadership Conference of 
S N C C (Student Non - violent 
Coordinating Committee). Both 
John Lewis of SNCC and Bay- 
I ard Rustin of the March on 
| Washington stressed the need 
for an alliance with labor 
unions. 

Another portent of the future 
is reported in the RWDSU 
Record of Jan. 12. That union 
“in the South has organized 
more than 1300 new members 
in the past twelve months. 

“At a feed mill in Charlotte, 
civil rights activity by the 
Negro workers brought grudg- 
ing respect from white mech- 
anics who had refused to join 
the union for 20 years, and this 
new respect plus old griev- 
ances brought them into the 
i union. 

“At a dairy in North Carolina, 
a committee of white workers 
leading the organizing drive 
listed workers they could trust 
wrote down the names of every 
Negro in the place. ‘They got 
guts, and we need them,’ one 
committeeman said. 

“At a dairy in Winston-Salem, 
when the management refused 
to negotiate, a white worker took 
the floor to say, with an em- 
barrassed grin: ‘Why don’t we 
stand up and fight like them 
.like them Freedom 
riders . . .” 

All these are only beginnings, 
but the right kind of begin- 
nings, towards black and white 
unity against management. 


It is unlawful for a South 
African to visit a friend work- 
ing on premises in a town with- 
out the permission of the owner 
or lawful occupier of the 
premises. 


Our Life and Times 




(Continued from Page 1) 
lations with the United 
States; only after the UN was 
called into special session to 
hear Panama’s accusation 
of “unmerciful acts of ag- 
gression carried out by the 
armed forces of the United 
States of America stationed 
in the Canal Zone”; only after 
an OAS Peace Commission j 
had flown to the Canal Zone; 
and only after President John- 
son finally ordered execution j 
of that 1962 agreement with : 
Panama. Only after all this j 
did the American type of 
white sahib stationed in Pan- : 
ama order his equally colonial- 
minded employees, military 
and civilian, to carry out so 
simple an act as the flying of 
both flags. 

Secondly, let us not forget 
that, while carrying out a sim- 
ple order, was, administra- 
tively, a long drawn-out affair, j 
the military action of shooting 
into the crowd was lightning- 
quick under command of Gen- 
eral Andrew Pick O’Meara, the i 
commander of the United 
States armed forces in the Ca- 
nal Zone. As one Latin Ameri- 
can diplomat put it, “It was 
curious that while the United 
States Army was training mili- 
tary and police forces through- 
out the Hemisphere in tech- 
niques to deal with crowds with 
tear gas and nightsticks rather 
than bullets, it seemed to be 
unable to use these methods 
when it came to protecting it- 
self.” (New York Times, Jan. 
12, 1964). 

Nor was it an accident that 
Panama was without a United 
States Ambassador. Ambassa- 
dor James S. Farland resigned 
last August because he had op- 
posed State Department policy, 
and wanted not only more aid 
from the misnamed Alliance 
for Progress, but aid which 
would be of help not to the 
oligarchy but to the Pana- 
manian people, projects like 
roads, housing, land reform. 
Because of such a “people to 
people approach,” Pres. Ken- 
nedy did not even extend the 
courtesy to Mr. Farland of a 
“debriefing” when he returned 
to Washington, and Pres. John- 
son did not hurry to appoint a 
new ambassador. 

In a word, the attitude 
both in the Canal Zone and 
in Washington, D.C., was to 
let the Panamanians cool 
their heels while the racist 
Americans in the Canal Zone 
run about in their Thunder- 
birds, believing their colo- 
nialist lives will continue for- 
ever. 


Before the bourgeois press 
1 once again whips up hysteria 
about “Castro Communists” in 
Panama, it is necessary to set 
the record straight both about 
the spontaneous revolts of the 
Panamanians and their pent-up 
resentments against American 
imperialist exploitation of their 
country long before any- one 
ever heard of Castro. Gunboat 
diplomacy in the Caribbean, in 
the Isthmus, in the Philippines, 
was the rule for three long 
decades during which Panama 
could not even shake its pro- 
tectorate status. When, finally, 
near the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Panama freed itself of 
the protectorate status, in 1939, 
it was still unable to change 
either the American control 
over the Canal itself or the in- 
dignities to which its people 
were subjected by the Ameri- 
can rulers. 

JOKER IN MEMORANDUM 

In 1955 — that is to say a 
full half century after the 
United States engineered Pana- 
ma’s secession from Colombia, 
and recognized its independent 
existence — the pitiable $250,000 
annuity was raised to $1,930,- 
000 (as against an annual in- 
come to United States interests 
of $100 million annually!) The 
Memo of Understanding signed 
was supposed also to have end- 
ed the existence of the discrim- 
inatory gold and silver rolls 
whereby U.S. citizens got twice 
as much pay for the same work 
as did Panamanians. 

There was, however, a 
joker in that Memorandum. 
The labels, gold and silver, 
disappeared, but these were 
replaced with a so-called GS 
4 list of skilled labor. Apd, 
with no surprise to the oftph- 
betrayed Panamanians, very 
nearly no Panamanians were 
found to qualify for that 
skilled list for, even when 
admittedly skilled, they failed 
to win the proper “security 
clearance” needed to work for 
the American military. 

LONG BEFORE CASTRO 

In 1956, still before any one 
took Castro seriously, the na- 
tionalization of the Suez Canal 
inspired demands for the na- 
tionalization of the Panama 
Canal. In the same period, the 
International Transport Work- 
ers Federation protested the 
use of Panamanian registry for 
American-owned ships where- 
by ship owners got non-union 
cheap labor as well as a device 
to ignore American safety and 
sanitary requirements. 

All these struggles happened 
long before Castro came to 


power. Indeed, in April, 1959, 
when Castro had won power in 
Cuba and his name travelled 
the length and breadth of Latin 
America as the one revolution- 
ary who met the challenge of 
American imperialism, an “in- 
vasion” of Panama by a score 
of Cubans and a few Pana- 
manian emigres, who were con- 
nected with that part of the 
elite oligarchy which was not 
then in power in Panama, very 
nearly put an end to the good 
name of the Cuban revolution. 

However, the objective 
conditions in Panama — the 
poverty of the people and the 
unused land; the corruption 
of the commercial and land- 
lord class who collaborate 
with both the American mili- 
| tary and the United Fruit 
Co., to keep the masses un- 
derpaid, underfed and under- 
clad, living in slums, with no 
exit — did produce authentic 
Panamanian revolutionaries 
who want to put an end, once 
and for all, to the strangle- 
hold of American imperial- 
ism as well as of their own 
ruling class. 

REVOLT STILL BREWS 

Because these conditions of 
labor and life persist, any 
spark, such as the indignity of 
some moronic American high 
school youth toward the Pana- 
manian, flag, can become pro- 
logue to social revolution. Be- 
cause Panamanian businessmen 
and politicians fear the people 
as much as American imperial- 
ism does, Pres. Chiari talked 
out of both sides of his mouth. 
On the one hand, he attacked 
United States “aggression” and 
demanded revision of all 
treaties. On the other hand, he 
fell in with the LBJ brand of 
running government by phone, 
and not only agreed “to re- 
store law and order,” but 
warned against “demagogic in- 
citements.” 

What bothers Pres. Chiari is 
the election due May 10th, and 
the possibile further growth of 
the Independent Afro - Pana- 
manian Association, which al- 
ready had won the votes of 
about one-third of the popula- 
tion. Because of this, the “ne- 
gotiation table” promises to be 
one further sell-out to Ameri- 
can imperialism if only it 
grants them some crumbs from 
its table “to show the people." 
But a people with the pent-up 
resentments and passions to 
lead a human life, revealed by 
the latest demonstrations, will 
be watching and having the 
sympathy of the American 
working people in their aspira- 
tions for full freedom. 


Dissolve Central 
African Federation 

An end has come to the 
unholy political grouping of 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land and Southern Rhodesia 
which had been imposed 
upon the A f ricans and 
by the white ruling minor- 
ity, under the label of Cen- 
tral African Federation. The 
result will be three independ- 
ent countries. Northern Rho- 
desia under the leader- 
ship of Kenneth Kaunda, Ny- 
asaland as an independent 
African country under Dr. 
Hastings Banda, and South- 
ern Rhodesia where the 
whites maintain an artificial 
and terroristic control over 
the vast majority of Africans 
in their own land. 

The main African national- 
ist leader in Southern Rho- 
desia, Joshua Nkomo, is in 
jail, sentenced to nine 
months for issuing a “sub- 
versive” statement. So is 
Rev. N. Sithole, his rival in 
African politics. The rabid 


white leader, Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, is officially out of poli- 
tics and public office at the 
moment, and the fascistic 
white rulers are looking to- 
ward South Africa. But the 
seething discontent of the 
vast majority, now that they 
will have allies in Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia, will 
inevitably turn the tide; for 
they will not rest until they 
have won their freedom. 

Bolivia 

World attention centered 
on Bolivia recently when 19 
hostages were held by the 
striking tin miners and the 
use of troops was threatened 
to end the strike. 

The basic problem of Bo- 
livia is its dependence on the 
output of the tin mines, 
which account for 75% of 
the foreign exchange of the 
country. The tin miners are 
well organized and have their 
own armed militia. The Vice- 
President, Juan Lechin, is 
sympathetic to their cause. 

When the government 


tried to dismiss “unnecessary 
workers”, close down un- 
profitable mines and intro- 
duce new machinery in the 
nationalized mines, the work- 
ers went on strike. The gov- 
ernment arrested two of the 
mine leaders and the miners 
grabbed 19 hostages in re- 
turn. After the intervention 
of Juan Lechin, the hostages 
on both sides were released, 
but the fundamental issues 
remain. 

Peasants makeup 60% of 
the population, who, despite 
token land reform, grow only 
enough for themselves to eat. 
Basic foodstuff must he im- 
ported and 30% of the na- 
tional budget is paid for by 
the U.S.A. Due to the moun- 
tainous nature of the coun- 
try and lack of roads, it has 
been impossible to bring the 
agricultural areas of the 
country into the national 
economy. This leaves the 
miners as the backbone of 
the economy with all of the 
burdens falling on their 
shoulders. 
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Marxism and Freedom 

New Introduction to 
the Second Edition 

“Only that which is an object of freedom 
can be called an Idea.’’ — Hegel 

The first edition of MARXISM AND FREEDOM went to 
press as Sputnik No. 1 went into orbit. That same year, 1957, the 
Little Rock riots shared headlines with the scientific phenome- 
non. In 1962, two different events were again held in unison in 
men’s consciousness. This time James Meredith’s courageous en- 
try into the University of Mississippi took the lustre out of Wal- 
ter Shirra’s spectacular six-orbital entry into space. An age in 
which “a little thing,” like school desegregation, can hold in tow 
such scientific milestones is an age in which men’s consciousness 
is preoccupied, not with scientific conquest, but with human free- 
dom. 

This new edition appears when our life and times impart 
an urgency to the task of working out a new relationship of phil- 
osophy to reality. Thought and deed cannot forever stand apart. 
Somewhere, some time, they must meet. Throughout history the 
forces that have produced great social revolutions have also 
generated great philosophical revolutions. It was true when Rains- 
borough expressed the motive power of the English Revolution 
of 1648 as: “The poorest he in England hath a life to live as the 
greatest he.” It is true when, in 1963, James Baldwin speaks of 
“a glimpse of another world ... I speak of change not on the 
surface but in the depths — change in the sense of renewal.” 17th 
century English Leveller fighting for equality, or 20th century 
Negro fighting for freedom now, pull strenuously at the intel- 
lectual tendency to resist the compulsion to original thought on 
the very eve of social revolutions that demand philosophic re- 
constructions. 

The two features which characterize great periods of up- 
heaval are, one, that h new subject is born to respond to the 
objective pull of history by making freedom and reason the 
reality of the day. An(i, two, a new relationship between theory 
and practice is forged. This is true for the past— Levellers in 
17th century England; the sans culottes in the French Revolution 
of 1789-1793; the runaway slaves impelling the United States 
to the Civil War of 1861-1865; the St. Petersburg proletariat in 
the 1905 and 1917 Russian Revolutions. This is true for the pres- 
ent — in the Hungarian Revolution against Russian totalitarianism, 
no less than in the African Revolutions against Western imperial- 
ism. This does not mean that each of these historic periods has 
given birth to a totally new philosophy. An original philosophy 
is a rare creation, born after much travail only when called forth 
by a new stage in world consciousness of freedom. It does mean 
that a viable philosophy must be capable of meeting the challenge 
of human experience, of the new revolts symbolic of the lack of 
specific freedoms. 

To this author it meant that, no matter what the reasons 
were that caused the transformation of the Marxian theory of 
liberation into its opposite after the Russian Revolutions failed to 
realize, that is to say, put into practice this philosophy of free- 
dom (see Chapters XII and XIII), a return to the original form 
of the Humanism of Marxism became imperative. Because Marx’s 
Humanist Essays were not available in English at the time 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM came off the press in 1958, I in- 
cluded these writings as an Appendix.* Since that time there 
have been several English translations of these Essays as well 
as many commentaries on them. It soon became evident, however, 
that this was done, not to re-establish the integral unity of Marx- 
ian economics with his philosophical humanism, but only in order 
to exorcise the ghost of Karl Marx and then rebury him, this 
time as a Humanist. It cannot be done. Marxist Humanism will 
remain alive so long as a new world on truly new, human begin- 
nings has not been established. 

Totalitarian Communism understands this so well that the 
counter-revolutionary suppression of the Hungarian Revolution 
went hand-in-hand with the suppression of thought. The subse- 
quent Khrushchev-Mao designation of Marxist Humanists as “re- 
visionists” and the denunciation of “revisionism” as “the main 
danger” did not, however, deter the American “ideology special- 
ists” from taking over the term, “revisionism,” and similarly 
using it against the opponents of the ruling bureaucracies who 
had not only revised, but vitiated, Marxism. The very intellec- 
tuals who had lost their collective tongue during the period of 
McCarthyism now found their individual tongues to attempt to 
fragmentize Marx. 

The debate around the Essays degenerated into a question of 
first-edness as if it were a college debate held for scoring points. 
As I stated during the discussion in 1961: “The dispute over 
who was the first to translate Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts into English is a meaningful controversy only if it 
has a substantive relationship to the spirit of those Essays and 
of our times. I was compelled to be the first to publish these Es- 
says in 1958 because for the fifteen years previous I had tried, 
in vain, to convince other scholars, writers, and publishers of 
the cogency of these Essays. When in the period between the 
East German Revolt and the Hungarian Revolution, the Russian 
Communists openly attacked those Essays (Voprosy Filosofii, #3, 
1955), I once again began my round of publishers. This time 
the Essays were part of my book. I held that the Russian Com- 
munist attack on them was not academic, but a foreboding of 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Challenge To Thought 


New Paperback Clearly 
Shows Way to Freedom 

By V. L. J. GRANGER 

The Mao-de Gaulle understanding has done more than make the NATO Alliance 
come apart at the seams, carrying in its wake even a new rupture in Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. It has done more than make the Sino-Soviet conflict bloom into a 
Franco-Chinese detente. It has confronted the two nuclear titans, Russia and the 
United States, with a powerful and unpredictable force — or more precisely, two 
forces. 

It would have been easy for the United States and Russia to foster the illu- 
sion, if only the underdeveloped countries were involved, that this third world 
could be made to toe the line in critical moments because they are too weak to 
challenge the super powers. But China and France are powers, each in its own 

right. China, because of her 
mass population, land mass, and 
mass army capable of major 
military operations as she has 
shown from Korea to India. 
,!S? France, not only because of her 

tsoNAVivsKAYA advanced technology but be- 

cause she is in so crucial a 
geographic position that little 
can be done in Europe without 
her. 

While Mao and deGaulle are 
very strange and incompatible 
bedfellows, Russia is not lulled 
by Chou’s assurances that, in a 
showdown, China and Russia 
will be together against capi- 
talism. No more is the United 
States lulled into thinking that 
the Atlantic Alliance is proof 
against deGaulle’s hostility just 
because he supported Kennedy 
in the Cuban crisis. 

BANKRUPT THOUGHT 

Considering these self-evi- 
dent facts, it is all the stranger 
— and is indeed proof of the 
bankruptcy of bourgeois 
thought— that all the analysts 
and commentators, from Walter 
Lippman down, are trying to 
soothe the jangled nerves of 
the State Department by saying 
that deGaulle is actually doing 
the West a favor by helping 
it out of its stalemate in South- 
east Asia. 

Sorry or otherwise, this bank- 
ruptcy of thought characterizes 
not only the bourgeois writers 
and journalists of the day, but 
also the academic scholars and 
radical theoreticians who are 
all too ready to take sides in 
the Sino-Soviet conflict rather 
than think independently or 
seriously try to probe the mean- 
ing of Marxism for our age. 

NEW PAPERBACK BOOK 
A ‘MUST’ FOR TODAY 

It is therefore with a sense 
of urgency no less than pleas- 
ure that we announce the pub- 
lication, early in March, of a 
new paperback edition of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, which 
includes a new chapter, “The 
Challenge of Mao Tse-tung.” 
By no accident whatever this 
chapter is more compelling and 
valid than today’s headlines. 

To mention but one example: 
the NEW YORK TIMES, some 
days ago, headlined the pos- 
sibility of China organizing a 
new Communist International. 
The new chapter of the book 
had analyzed this in terms of 
the non-viability of state capi- 
talism, Russian or Chinese, and 
forecast the possibility of split, 
not after the facts of February, 
1964, but on the basis of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s let- 
ter of June 14, 1963! This is not 
(Continued on Page 8) 



SOON OFF THE PRESS 

This dramatic and penetrating book probes 
the development, deviations and divisions 
from 

MARX TO MAO 

It fittingly appears during this centennial year 
of Marx’s founding of the First International. 


Order your copy now at the special pre-publication 
price of $1.50. Publisher's price will be $1.98. Fill 
out order blank below to take advantage of this offer. 

Address all orders to: News fir Letters, 8751 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Enclosed is ( ) check ( ) money order for ( ) 

copies of the new paperback edition of Marxism and 
Freedom at the special pre-publication price of 
$1.50 each. 

Name 


Address 
City 


Zone 


State 
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Daily Freedom Fighters Show 
Sham of Brotherhood Week 


Five-Week 
Steel Strike 
Is Betrayed 


This is designated as Brotherhood Week all over America. 
It seems impossible that anyone can have a fixed notion in his 
mind that one week in a year is set aside as Brotherhood Week, 
when in reality there is not one difference in this week than 
in any of the other 51 weeks of the year. 

Yes, there are special meetings, and gatherings of Negro 
leaders and white politicians shaking hands as a reminder— 
mainly to the Negro masses — that this is Brotherhood Week. 

THE WORLD CAN SEE 

Since the Montgomery Bus Boycott, since the Freedom Rides, 
since the Birmingham demonstrations the whole world has seen, 
without any doubt, what Brotherhood Week means in this 
country. On TV we saw human beings being held by white 
policemen while vicious dogs chewed them up. Young Negro 
children can have their bodies blown to pieces while sitting in 
church services, and no one is apprehended. A young Negro boy 
is killed riding a bike and his white killer gets a four months 
suspended sentenced. 

During this Brotherhood Week, the government had to 
Issue an order askin'g some village mayor not to stand in a 
school doorway to bar Negroes from attending. All the while, 
these white liberals and Negro leaders up North yell about 
Brotherhood Week and are silent and blind to reality. 

Walter Reuther is a famous example. His punch line is 
that what is wrong is that “We are brothers to the Negroes in 
the day and many of us rush and put on the hood at night," 
referring to the K.K.K. As if that is the sole barrier to Brother- 
hood. 

IN AND OUT OF THE SHOP 

But in Cleveland, Ohio, a mob of white adults attacked and 
beat up Negros in daylight and without hoods, because Negroes 
were trying to enter a school in a white neighborhood. In and 
out of the UAW plants in Detroit, a white foreman, vice chairman 
of the White Citizens’ Council in Michigan, and a white worker 
who is the chairman and also a member of the UAW, made some 
vicious and derogatory remarks about Negroes. A loud protest 
from both white and Negro workers went to the union. 

When this became an issue — because Negroes refused to 
work under this foreman — the company transferred him to one 
of its other plants. The union took the position that this was 
enough done to the man and said, “We do not intend to follow 
him (the foreman) to his grave, and everyone is entitled to his 
view. And then he may sue the union if we try to force the 
company to fire him.” 

About the white worker, the union member, not one thing 
was done by Reuther’s union. The union said that if it would 
fight him, it would give him au audience aud publicity. 

When the question of Open Occupancy in housing was raised, 
Ed Carey, chairman of the Detroit City Council, who came from 
the UAW as a leading liberal, was opposed to Negroes buying 
homes or living in white communities on the basis that something 
should be worked out to please the whites first. One can bet 
he is rushing around today yelling “Brotherhood,” and shaking 
hands with Negroes solely for the purpose of getting votes. With 
these type of leaders “Brotherhood” is a political game. 
NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS JOIN FORCES 

But Negroes do recognize the importance of unity of white 
and black in their struggle for freedom. As Karl Marx said 
“Freedom is so much the essence of man that even its opponents 
realize it . . . No man fights freedom; he fights at most the 
freedom of others.” 

Many young whites are giving their support to the freedom 
movement of the Negroes. They all are recognizing the need for 
the support and unity of labor. And white workers are recognizing 
the importance of the Negro struggle for their freedom as part 
and parcel of their own fight for freedom. 

We were happy to read where in the South, the union has 
organized 1,300 new members in the past year at a feed mill in 
Charlotte. Civil rights activity by Negro workers has brought 
grudging respect from white mechanics who had refused to join 
the union for 20 years. 

At a dairy in North Carolina, a committee of white workers 
leading and organizing a union drive, listing workers they 
could trust, wrote down every Negro worker in the place. 
“They got guts,” one committeeman said, “and we need them.” 

A white worker in Winston-Salem said, “Why don’t we stand 
up and fight like them Freedom Fighters?” 

FREEDOM NOW AND LABOR MUST LINK 

The Freedom Now Movement is finding that it must raise 
the question of its relationship to labor. When we speak or 
think of freedom, the action of the young Negroes and whites 
in the South is something totally different from this Brotherhood 
Week. The latter is organized and controlled from the top, while 
the young student Negroes in the South are preoccupied in a 
day-to-day struggle in which they are all a part — not one week 
in year when we are supposed to be some kind of abstract 
Brother to each other. 


Glasgow, Scotland — 
After five weeks of strike 
action by A.E.U. craftsmen 
(engineers), and lock-out by 
the management of the en- 
tire remainder of the works, 
the workers of Europe’s 
largest steel works, S. C. 

0. VV. (Steel Company of 
Wales), were sold out by 
the trade union bureau- 
cracy. 

The strike, which became na- 
tional top-line news in press 
and T.V. throughout Britain, 
had been gaining in solidarity 
continuously, with growing sup- 
port from other sections of in- 
dustrial workers. 
AUTOMATION IN THE POT 

The issue commenced with a 
demand by skilled tradesmen 
on plant maintenance for equal 
rates of pay with the “produc- 
tion” or “process” workers at 
the plant who are classified as 
semi-skilled. Intensified compe- 
tition in the steel market led 
to an offer by the management 
of wage increases in return for 
agreement on “rationafisation,” 

1. e. speed-up, increased Automa- 
tion, and of course, large scale 
lay-offs. 

Fantastic pressure has been 
brought to bear on the steel 
workers: T.V. interviews with 
harassed wives; refusal to pay 
unemployment benefits to a 
section of the locked-ont work- 
ers; intervention in Port Tal- 
bot by 33 clergymen in the 
interests of “Christian unity 
to prevail;” and by no means 
least, a call by the Communist 
Party for intervention by the 
Government’s Ministry of La- 
bour and all responsible 
public bodies! 

, A mass meeting of the strik- 
ing A.E.U. workers, under great 
pressure, agreed as of Feb. 1, 
to resume work on the basis 
of enquiry by a working party 
composed of a T.U. leader, a 
representative of the S.C.O.W. 
and one “independent” indus- 
trialist down from another tech- 
nologically advanced industry. 
SHOWDOWN LOOMS 

It is clear to those of us in 
the Marxist-Humanist movement 
that managerial aims have been 
for a showdown with the P.T.O. 
unions in order to break up 
plant organization. In this they 
have been aided and abetted 
by the plan-conscious labour 
and Communist political leaders. 

The requirement of the 
management is to further AU- 
TOMATE, starting with the 
installation of new process 
equipment of which a con- 
tinuous casting plant will be 
the first into operation. This 
spells large-scale redundancy 
(unemployment) . 

Rank - and - file movement is 
growing in many industries as 
the role of the bureaucracy be- 
comes clearer. We are in no 
doubt that it will spread to the 
steel industries in time. 


Scottish Marxist-Humanists Get Libel Action Threat 


Glasgow, Scotland— Some re- 
marks we made regarding Mr. 
Phil Stein brought a threat of 
a libel action unless we mended 
our ways. We said that, after 
leaving the Daily Worker he was 
free-lancing for other papers 
and doing work for Scottish 
Television. In addition, we said 
that he was getting MX) pounds 
a month as technical adviser to 
the Scottish Mineworker which 
goes out monthly. He wrote 
making very strong threats and 
said that he was the Editor of 


the paper and only receiving 80 
pounds a month out of which 
he paid office rent and other 
expenses. We promised to make 
further inquiries. 

We now tell Mr. Stein that 
he will require to get the min- 
utes of the Scottish Miners E.C. 
altered. According to the min- 
utes, Mr. Alec Moffat, the 
Chairman, said that Mr. Stein 
gets 100 pounds. He is referred 
to as the technical advisor and 
not the Editor. We note that his 
office is that of the miners. We 


would add that we have not set 
eyes on L. Daly, the man who 
raised the matter, for at least 
12 years. What we are concern- 
ed about is the growing tend- 
ency towards professional con- 
trol of the movement. There are 
too many getting all they can 
out of it. When criticized they 
think of course of the law. We 
couldn’t care less. 

(Reprinted from the Informa- 
tion Bulletin, issued by the Scot- 
tish Marxist-Humanist Group, 
No. 15, Jan. 1964). , 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Automation’s Toll-200.000 a Month 


During World War II both 
sources of energy that now 
characterize our age — nuclear 
power and electronic brains — 
were developed. Science de- 
veloped the electronic brain 
for war purposes and in the 
post-war years made the transi- 
tion to industry with ease. 

“THE MERRY-GO-ROUND” 

Automation today is not 
that which was introduced into 
the mines in 1950 nor what is 
in the auto factories (Detroit 
Automation), where you have 
machines capable of transfer- 
ing the parts from one machine 
to the other. “Transfer ma- 
chines can be relatively com- 
pact, with four or five work- 
ing stations placed around a 
rotating table.” Detroit work- 
ers have a much more succinct 
description of that rotating 
table — “the merry-go-round” — 
and they say stay off of it if 
you can. 

By 1958 there were over 8,000 
transfer machines in the auto- 
mobile industry. Consider how- 
ever, that this type of machine 
takes the place of a multiple 
of stations and can (although 
most do not) take the place 
of 100 stations. 

PSYCHONEURO- 
MUSCULAR, NO LESS! 

Today Automation is the tape 
controlled digital machines in 
which the engineers have jam- 
med together the early feed- 
back control systems which take 
the place of the muscles of 
man and the electronic com- 
puters that carry out decision- 
making processes. They call 
this (hold your hat) a psy- 
choneuromuscular system. 
These machines are capable of 
retracing their steps and cor- 
recting errors. 

Before becoming too entranc- 
ed with this, new technology, 
jam against the production 
statistics the results in terms 
of the worker, his job and his 
family. 

THE INVISIBLE POOR?? 

In the post-war years pro- 
ductivity in soft coal rose by 
96% while jobs fell by 262,700. 
Railroad production rose by 
65% while jobs fell by 540,000. 

Each of the last three 
recessions since the end of the 
war have been worse than the 
one before it. 1954 unemploy- j 
ment was 6%, in 1958 it was 
7.5%, in 1961 it climbed to 8%. I 
During the peak of each of the I 
last three prosperity periods 
the rate of unemployment was 
higher than the one before 
it. In 1933 unemployment was! 
3%; 1958—3.9%; 1959— 4.8%. j 
Then you get to the boom year 
of 1963 which had a rate of 
6% unemployed. 

Karl Marx almost 100 years 
ago called the unemployed 
army “the absolute general law 
of capitalistic accumulation.” 
The more the capital uses ma- 
chinery (dead labor), the lessi 
need he has for the living labor 
power of the worker. 

Today we have a permanent 
army of unemployed, and new 
words added to our language — 
“pockets of poverty,” “the in- 
visible poor,” “Appalachia” — j 
a word used not just to desig- 
nate an area, but eight of these 
United States that are in a con- 
tinuous depressed state. 

What else has happened since 
1950 with the introduction of 
the continuous miner in the 
coal fields? At that time there 
were 450,000 miners. By 1955 
that had been cut in half to 

225.000. Today they have been 
reduced to approximately 

100.000. 

Now the coal fields of Eastern 
Kentucky, and of the Appala- 
chias from Pennsylvania to 


Georgia are “pockets of pov- 
erty.” (See P. 3 article for 
more on Kentucky.) 

THE VISIBLE RICH 

The promise of the “Soaring 
60’s” finally came true for the 
capitalist in 1963, with profits 
topping all records in Ameri- 
can corporate history. Between 
1961-1963 production rose 21%. 
Steel had its highest output 
level in six years — 109 million 
tons. Over nine million autos 
were produced. Capital spent 
at the rate of $41.1 billion in 
the fourth quarter (714 % more 
than in 1962) on new plants 
and equipment. The Railroads 
increased their spending by 
27% while yelling about fea- 
ther-bedding and going bank- 
rupt. 

Marx said the telltale sign of 
the crisis in the capitalist econ- 
omy is “the decline in the rate 
of profit” which was due to 
“the fact of the relative ever- 
smaller use of living labor, 
which is the only source of 
surplus value, to ever greater 
use of machines.” 

Add the following figure to 
those above and we get a 
much clearer picture. In 1960 
steel production was as high 
as in 1950 but with 80,000 few- 
er workers. (The workweek 
is 1960 was 35.7 hours com- 
pared to 39.0 hours in 1950.) 
The nine million autos produc- 
ed in 1963 was with over 100,- 
000 fewer auto workers. 

1953 to 1960 showed that 
there was a 17% rise in pro-, 
duction with 1,600,000 fewer 
production jobs. 1961 to 
1963 showed there was a 21% 
rise in production but fac- 
troies were operating at 87% 
capacity. The electrical in- 
dustry in 1953 had 925,000 
workers. By 1961 that num- 
| her had been cut by 89,000. 
At the beginning of the 
l»60’s it was estimated that 
in. the 60’s, four million new 
jobs every year would be 
needed. Latest Labor De- 
partment statistics shows 
that “Automation eliminates 
200,000 jobs per month.” 

HOW FAR FROM 
SLAVERY? 

Figures can be heaped one 
onto the other for every in- 
dustry. Add onto the worker 
who lost his job, the family that 
was supported by that job and 
only then do you get the actu- 
ality of the capitalist economy 
and misery. “It follows there- 
fore that in proportion as capi- 
tal is accumulated, the lot of 
the laborer, he his payment 
high or low, must grow worse. 
The law . . . establishes an ac- 
cumulation of misery, corres- 
ponding with accumulation of 
capital. Accumulation of 
wealth at one pole is, there- 
fore, at the same time accum- 
ulation of misery, agony of toil, 
slavery . . — K. Marx. 

In his syndicated column 
Ralph McGill recently reported 
that a miner in Kentucky who 
worked 60 hours in one week 
had a take home pay of $16.40, 
and on asking help from his 
union was told that he would 
have to live on his “pay” and 
surplus food — does this not 
smack of slavery? 


ATTENTION 

GLASGOW 

READERS 

A meeting will be held in 
the McLeilan Galleries, Sun- 
day, 8th March at 7:30 pan. 
The speakers will be Paul 
Foot and Harry McShane. 
Paul Foot will speak on State 
Capitalism.^ Harry .McShane 
will speak on the Marxist- 
Humanist Viewpoint. 
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Kentucky Miner Describes Destitution 


Combs, Ky. — We sure 
did appreciate the things 
you sent. At the time we 
had a family of 12 who were 
really in need of anything 
that could be done for 
them . . . any kind of help 
is really appreciated by one 
and all. 

Guess you saw on T.V. where 
the White House was picketed 
the week before last. We met 
with our Congressman, our 
U.M.W.A. officials, also our 
president, and the president of 
the Teamsters Union. It looks 
like we might get some re- 
sults soon. 

Yes, the mining industry 
here in Kentucky is now a 
very hard living, the way the 
operators have everything in 
their hands. They work men 
from morning to night for 
$3 to $5 a day. Even our law 
In the eastern part of Ken- 
tucky is against us. . . . 

At the start of this, quite a 
few homes were blown up. All 
were homes of the pickets. 
Even a merchant who showed 
us help got his home blown up. 
And nothing has been done 
about any of these things. But 
the operators sure are trying 
to stop us pickets in every way 
they can. 

We were locked out of our 
home town Court House to try 
to stop us from meeting. So we 
have struggled so far. With and 
by the help of God and people 


like you, we hope to win our 
battle. The women have fought 
it along with us. . . . 

We sure have got a big prob- 
lem to carry out. We just appre- 
ciate any kind of help that can 
be given us. We need food, 
clothes and money. 

We have so many bills, such 
as light bills and so many little 
children who need medical care, 
and we just don't have anything 
to get help for them. Which 
means money or death, and that 
sure is a big wall between us 
to try to do something, and 
nothing to do anything with. 

The food stamps are here 
in our area for help for the 
needy. But the men who came 
out to help win this battle 
can’t even get help from re- 
ceiving food stamps. 

If only we had a world of 
men who were interested in 
our fight. 

We have miners in seven dif- 
ferent counties to do our best 
to support with food, clothes 
and money for them to keep 
out of these low paid mines — 
to try to get them a decent 
wage of living. So you can see 
for yourself why we need the 
help . . . 

It has now come to the point 
that we are being watched every 
move we make. The operators 
have seen we won’t give up, so 
they are giving us a fight. We 
even have to guard our homes. 

We sure are facing a very 
critical situation. We will do 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

One Saturday, in an A&P 


The biggest question today is, 
can everybody be free? They 
could, if these big leaders were 
not so intent on keeping the 
working class of people far be- 
hind them, just so the white 
leaders can stay on the top to 
lead the way in their own im- 
age. That is, to make the poor 
worker and the Negro obey 
their no-good laws. 

The colored people are still 
obeying the law. Negroes know 
that they are not breaking any- 
one’s law when they go all out 
trying to get their rights — to be 
free, rather than to be a slave 
for the white man in this mod- 
ern time. 

ASKED TO WORK 

On Saturday, Feb. 15 at the 
A&P, an old Jewish lady came 
up to me and asked me did I 
want a job working for her for 
$28.5 0 a week? So I said, “No, 
you will have to pay me at least 
$45 a week if you want me to 
work for you.” 

She said, “What is wrong 
with the Negro people is that 
they don’t want to work for 
the poor Jewish people. But 
they will still work for the 
rich Jewish ones, and yet 
they are the very ones who 
want to sit down and do noth- 
ing, and call the Negroes 
lazy.” 

I said to her, “Is that the way 
you treat Negroes?” 

“No,” she said. “Those 
Negroes who call themselves 
the Black Muslims, are teach- 
ing the Negro to hate white 
people and say that they are 
better than white people. But I 
know they are not, and there 
are even some Negroes wh 0 live 
hi the front of my door who 
say that they would not live 
in an all Negro neighborhood 
because they are too messy.” 

I said to her, “Mrs. I want 
you to know that Negroes do 
not fall for everything that 
white people say to them these 


days like the older Negroes 
used to do when they were 
slaves for the whites just to 
make a few pennies to try to 
live for a week. They used to 
do all the work and then the 
whites called them lazy 
Negroes. 

“Negroes have helped build 
all these fine houses, schools, 
churches, and all these auto- 
mobile factories and cars, 
and then we can’t go into 
them without being turned 
around at the door because 
we are black. The Negro has 
decided to fight hack and see 
if he can’t get himself some, 
where too. 

‘The Black Muslim is not 
really doing anything different 
than white men have done in 
their own thinking. The white 
always taught that he was better 
than the black men, and still 
does. And where did the Black 
Muslim get that word hate? 
Right from the white man, who 
still hates every Negro in his 
sight without any cause. 

“The good book, the Bible, 
says God made all of us in his 
own image. The colored people 
across the street in front of 
your house have forgotten they 
are Negro. And you white peo- 
ple don’t think any more of 
them than they think of the 
Negroes who are so far away.” 

SAME IN ALL RACES 

Then she said to me, “What 
makes some Negroes hate their 
own race?” 

I said, “In every race, some 
people dislike others. In your 
own Jewish race some hate 
others. So it goes, Madam. The 
black race never did anything 
bad which they haven’t seen a 
white man do too. So colored 
people don’t care what the 
whites say about the black race. 
We will soon overcome this 
tiresome journey that we have 
to make to be free.” . 


most anything to see help come 
in for little children who are 
starving and dying for help, 
while the big man with all the 
money won’t turn it loose. 

We have operators who laugh 
and say, “Let them starve and 
they will be glad to come to us 
to work.” But for $3 or $4 a 
day to support large families or 
small, it just can’t be done. 

* * * 

We urge all readers to send 
food, clothes and money to 
Berman Gibson, 321 Broad- 
way, Hazard, Kentucky. 


On The Line 


Nigerian Dock Workers 9 
Union Blasts Port Officials 

NIGERIA, West Africa — The Unionist-members of 
the Nigerian Ports Authority Dock Workers Union sang 
war songs and stormed the offices of the Ports Manager 
at Port Hareourt, awaiting the arrival of the Chairman 
and members of the Authority’s Board, while police 
took positions at strategic points. They submitted a 
protest memorandum to Mr. George Uku Ohikere, the 
N.P.A. Chairman. ♦ 


The demonstrators, about 
2,000 strong, are protesting 
against the recent decision of 
the Authority to transfer dock 
labour to private contractors in- 
stead of by direct labour. 

The union fears that the sit- 
uation is prejudicial to the ex- 
istence of most of its members 
and their dependents. It prayed 
the chairman to use his good 
offices to save the multi-thou- 
sand dockers in Port Hareourt 
the risk of being enslaved by 
the contractors. But in brief, Mr. 
Ohikere said that the corpora- 
tion considered the transfer a 
matter of urgent measure in 
view of the heavy losses the 
corporation incurred by direct 
labour. 

GOVERNMENT STICKS TO 
DOCK LABOUR TRANSFER 

The Federal Government is 
determined to carry out its de- 
cision to transfer dock labour 
in Port Hareourt to private con- 
tractors. Announcing the pro- 
posal, the Federal Minister of 
Transport, Mr. R. A. Njoku, 
said the decision was taken 
some two years ago on the ad- 
vice of the Nigerian Ports Au- 
thority, who felt that it would 
minimize expenditure to carry 
out the work by contract labour 
instead of direct labour. He felt 
that such a plan did not give 
cause for alarm, as he had in- 
structed the N.P.A. to ensure 
that any firm which wins the 
contract should guarantee that 
no worker will lose his benefits 
or suffer undue hardship. 

This decision evoked a con- 
troversy at the N.P.A. prem- 
ises when 1,600 dock workers 
affected by the decision 
demonstrated before the 
Chairman, Mr, George Ohi- 
kere. 

Mr. Njoku, the Federal Min- 
ister of Transport, further said 
if the Board, because of the 
workers demand, advised other- 
wise, his Ministry would not 
stand in the way of the N.P.A. 
But as yet, no alternative sug- 
gestion had been made officially 
by the N.P.A., hence the Gov- 
ernment’s determination t o 
carry out the proposal. 
WORKERS RETURN NOTICES 
The intention not to continue 
with dock labour announced by 
the N.P.A. about three weeks 
ago still sparked off controversy 
and the Authority’s chairman, 
Mr. George Uku Ohikere, signed 
termination notices which were 
later served on the workers. 

The demonstrating workers 
moved into the offices of the 
Dock Manager, Mr. Emmanuel 
Uruapka, and handed back their 
notices of termination of ap- 
pointment. They claimed that 
the action of the management 
was a negation of accepted 
labour regulations and that they 
were still about to pursue their 


6 Procedure 5 Like Court Case 
- With Worker Taking Loss 

By JOHN ALLISON 

The Golden Age of the union is past. You will be 
amazed at what union members are saying about their 
union. Here are some of the complaints workers have 
been discussing with this writer. 

Little, if any, representation. No protection from 
speed-up. Starting time and quitting time any way the 
company wants it. An eight-hour day, five-day week 
sounds good. Read any auto contract and you would 
think the worker only worked an eight-hour day. 

'*>However this is not the case. 

You work as long as the com- 
pany has need of you. 

There was a time when work- 
ers could and would stop a pro- 
duction line and settle a griev- 
ance on the spot. That was 
called direct action. Now we 
have the new: the name it is 
known by is negotiation. Be- 
fore you can get any relief, you 
take a strike vote, which takes 
a lot of time; then you negoti- 
ate. The grievance procedure 
is like a court case being re- 
enacted with the worker taking 
the loss. 

There was a time when the 
union spoke and fought for 
the rights of the laborer to 
have a job, both young and 
old, white and Negro, woman 
and man. Now the labor lead- 
ers are trying to explain Au- 
tomation, unemployment, dis- 
crimination, the speed of the 
killer machine. 

The alarming rate of sick- 
ness, both in mind and body 
of the auto workers is a real 
shame. 

There is also the old story of 
dirt. Everywhere you find a 
working man you will find dirt 
and grease all over the place. 
Everyone knows it is different 
with supervision. Nothing but 
the best for them and their 
kind, and yet the union accepts 
this kind of treatment of the 
workers. 

This year contract talks 
begin. All of the age-old ques- 
tions confront us again. The 
UAW Convention is also held 
this year. Many of the delegates 
will do what they have always 
done — just go along with Walter. 


eases with the authority. 
GOVERNMENT ACCUSED 

Mr. J. W. McEwen, General 
Manager of the N.P.A., said the 
Federal Government halted a 
proposed increase in the wages 
of the junior grade of workers 
in the Nigerian Ports Authority 
this year. 

Mr. McEwen accused the Fed- 
eral Government of allowing 
the present wage structure for 
low income group of workers to 
remain and declared: “The mi- 
nimum wages earned in this 
country by Nigerian workers 
leaves much to be desired. They 
are extremely low; below sub- 
sistence level.” Mr. McEwen re- 
vealed, “This authority pro- 
posed an increase of 9/- a day 
for labourers which could have 
cost about 25,000 pounds, but 
this gesture was rejected by the 
government.” He further said 
that if any increase was recom- 
mended for workers, it would 
affect foreign loans taken by 
the authority and rather ad- 
vocated what he called a com- 
plete abolition of allowances 
paid to top civil servants which 
are fantastic and fabulous. 
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Editorial 

From Sino-Soviet Rift to 
Sino-French Co-existence 

So many layers of hypocrisy surround the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between China and France that it is 
hard to know which layer to strip off first. The difficulty gets 
compounded because France and China are not the only hypo- 
crites. Those on the outside are equally double-tongued in their 
pronouncements. This is true both on the part of those, who, 
like Russia and East Germany, outwardly favor the Sino-French 
rapprochement, and on the part of those, like the United 
States and Formosa, who venomously oppose it. 

To the official hypocrisy must be added the pundits of the 
free press, that is to say, those who are at liberty to lull them- 
selves to sleep with fairy tales of what a “great man of the 
West” de Gaulle is, no matter what he does, whether that be the 
exclusion of Great Britain from the Common Market, or slap- 
ping the United States around on every front, from its domina- 
tion of NATO, to its policies in South Viet Nam. 

A child should be able to see through de Gaulle’s deliberate 
change of concepts, from that of a “West” needing a Europe 
which extends “from the Atlantic to the Urals” which would 
protect itself from “the yellow peril” (sic!)— -de Gaulle’s posi- 
tion when he came to power in 1958 and later — to the present 
concept of a West which must consider Russia the implacable 
enemy and China a veritable agent of peace. A child should be 
able to see through these transparent disguises of de Gaulle. 
France bent on reconstituting, and expanding, the French Em- 
pire. Since, however, our pundits are experiencing their second 
childhood, they continue with their self-deception, and accept 
de Gaulle’s stated reason for diplomatic recognition of China: 
“simple reality,” that “for nearly 15 years nearly all of China 
has been assembled under one government ...” 

No one bothered to ask the almighty man of “the West” 
why it took 15 years to recognize “what is,” much less dare ask 
him to explain his fascistic nonsense about “the yellow peril,” 
reiterated less than five years ago, as he prepared to entertain 
Khrushchev. The latter was rushing to see de Gaulle after his 
very first loud anti-NATO pronouncement, but de Gaulle was 
not about to exchange the U.S. for Russia. He wanted to build 
his own nuclear nest. 

A NEW THIRD FORCE? 

It is true de Gaulle isn’t accepting his present strange bed- 
fellow without question either, even though he now classes him 
as the rightful representative of “a state more ancient than 
history.” But, as anyone who has lived through the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact knows, stranger things have happened in this mad cap- 
italistic world bent on total single rule or total collective ruin. 
And failure to face reality will not disclose the course of his- 
tory, “non-existent” or existing. 

Though for different reasons, each of the new partners 
rejects the African world or other newly independent nations 
as the “Third Force,” although it is precisely this third force 
which is the only new phenomenon in the post-war world. 
Instead, each of the new diplomatic kissing cousins wants to be 
the “Third Force.” Or, more correctly put, the dominant global 
force — Mao for the state-capitalist world calling itself Commun- 
ism, and de Gaulle for “French gloire,” status quo ante helium. 

DE GAULLE DREAMS OF EMPIRE 

This status quo ante-bellum, however, does not refer to 
France merely as it stood before it capitulated to Nazi Ger- 
many. This “man of destiny,” far from entertaining any guilt 
feelings he must exorcise, or I9th century “nationalism” to 
which he wishes to return, is a man of tomorrow, his type of 
imperial tomorrow. There is no reason at all for anyone to be 
unaware of his “Grand Design.” He has laid it out for all to 
see time and again. 

The European axis of his "Grand Design”— the Franco- 
German Treaty — went hand-in-hand with the exclusion of Great 
Britain from the Common Market so as to have done with 
“Anglo-Saxon” domination of his Europe. 

The new Oriental axis of that glory dream is inseparable 
from his projected exclusion of the United States from former 
French Indo-China. The Phillipines and Japan will be the next 
targets. 

And his upcoming trip to Latin America to end its “claus- 
trophobia” has, again, the aim of replacing United States “for- 
eigii” influence with French “cordial” feelings. 

Pundits may console themselves with the fact that the 
policies of de Gaulle France are directed not only against the 
United States, but also against Russia. It is obvious enough, 
of course, that de Gaulle is no Communist and is not entering 
into the new relationship with Mao’s China with eyes closed. 
No doubt de Gaulle hopes to outwit Mao, even as the latter is 
sure he can outwit the former. 
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Readers 9 


THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I have read Freedom Riders 
Speakers For Themselves and 
found it very interesting. But 
let - me tell you, all that 1 
have read in that booklet 
makes me look at the Ameri- 
can people as one of the most 
savage that has ever existed 
and that still exists. What do 
you think? 

I would be very pleased 
if I could receive News & 
Letters regularly. 

African Student 
Ohio 

* * * 

I met a woman who man- 
ages a cafeteria in a white 
school here, and I was certain- 
ly impressed with the good 
lunches they serve the chil- 
dren. For 20c a plate they get 
as much as they want to eat. 

I wonder what sort of lunches 
the Negro children get? 

They employ Negro help 
in the kitchen of the white 
schools at $100 a month, ex- 
pecting them to make a living 
on it and support a family. 
The $100 is gross — before 
they take out social security 
and withholding taxes. 

The contempt of the whites 
for the Negroes is hard for 
us to take. Whites here re- 
gard Negroes as “lazy” and 
say they won’t work so long 
as they get relief. They see 
nothing at all wrong with 
giving them the lowest paid 
jobs, the worst treatment. 


considering them lower than 
human. 

The whites we meet simply 
can’t see any farther than 
their own noses, and they 
refuse to accept that segrega- 
tion is both illegal and im- 
moral. They refuse to see that 
they would be wealthier in 
every respect if they accepted 
the Negro as their equal. In- 
stead, the ugly head of the 
KKK is appearing again in 
Mississippi. 

Northern Visitor 
Deep South 

a* * * 

Discrimination also plays a 
large part in the Detroit job 
situation. Recently the city 
hospital system spent $4,000 
in city funds trying to re- 
cruit Canadian girls to be- 
come nurses, while there are 
thousands of Negro girls in 
Detroit who would love to 
get the work. The city dis- 
criminates against them. 
There is many an aspect- of 
life in this Northern city that 
differs hardly at all from the 
racist South. 

P. M. 

Detroit 

* * * 

I participated in the march 
that was organized here on 
Feb. 1 to commemorate the 
first sit-ins in the South , in 
1960, which ushered in the 
new statge of the Negro 
struggle we are all living 
through. 

The cops kept cruising 
along the line in their scout 


car, just waiting for the kids 
to step off the curb, or break 
some ordinance, or be caught 
in the street against a red 
light, or do SOMEthing they 
could get ticket for. Finally, 
they did manage to find 
something and the whole 
single line of about 100 peo- 
ple had to stop, but nobody 
knew exactly what was going 
on, or whether we were all 
going ot taken in, or what. 

The questions began to pass 
down the line: What are the 
cops doing? And the answers 
began to pass back: “We’re 
probably getting a ticket for 
parading without a permit.” 
Another kid laughed, “Maybe 
it’s for singing without a per- 
mit.” Finally, another kid real- 
ly hit it on the head. “Free- 
dom without a permit . . . 
that’s what we’re getting tick- 
eted for! We didn’t ask the 
Man for a permit to be free.” 

We really busted up at that 
It turned out, by the way, that 
one of the march organizers 
had been ticketed for “ob- 
structing traffic.” 

Marcher, 

Detroit. 

* * * 

It made me feel sick to my 
stomach when I saw the pic- 
ture on the front page of The 
Atlanta Inquirer of Saturday, 
Jan. 11 (which I have been 
reading ever since you rec- 
ommended it as one of the 
best of the Negro news- 
papers, and I certainly agree 
with yotf.) It was a shot of 
Quinton Baker, vice-chair- 
man of the Chapel Hill Free- 
dom Committee, being held 
by a white youth after the 
owner of a segregated eating 
place forced him to swallow 
ammonia. The picture was 
also reproduced in a SNCC 
publication, 1 understand. 

The accompanying story re- 
ported that other NAACP and 
SNCC demonstrators have 
been doused with ammonia 
and clorox by other store 
owners, and that more than 
200 were arrested in demon- 
strations during December 
alone. 

Meanwhile the daily press 
buries stories like this on 
back pages, or censors them 
completely. One picture like 
the one in the Atlanta In- 
quirer is worth ten thousand 
words. 

White Reader 
Detroit 

Editor’s Note: Address of 
the Atlanta Inquirer for those 
readers who are interested, 
is: 953 Hunter Street, N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. It is pub- 
lished weekly. 

* * * 

The death of Edmond 
Asare-Addo, a Ghanaian stu- 
dent in Moscow, touched off 
a militant demonstration by 
more than 400 African stu- 
dents in Red Square. They 
carried signs reading “Mos- 
cow — a second Alabama” 
and “Stop killing Africans”, 

African students have been 
protesting a long time over 
discrimination in Russia. 
They claim that whenever 
they are out with Russian 
girls they become the target 
of insulting remarks. They 
find their standards of living 
in Moscow are often worse 
than they were at home. The 
dining rooms and dormitor- 
ies at Lumumba University 
are segregated, and African 
students have nicknamed it 
“Apartheid U.” 

Observer 

Chicago 


MAO DREAMS OF THE WORLD 

Mao entertains no illusions of French grandeur. And it is 
to be doubted that he appreciates de Gaulle’s late found sym- 
pathy for China as de Gaulle pontificated: “This was the time 
when the Kremlin, using there, as elsewhere, its rigorous pre- 
ponderance within the Communist Church . . . thought to hold 
China under its sway and through her to dominate Asia.” 

It is true that, whenever it is in its interests, Chinese 
Communism uses the race question to fight “white” Russia. It 
is also true that it uses the question of “national independence" 
to fight not only United States imperialism, but also Russian 
domination. Mao has global dreams of his own. 

The first, the crucial aim in his scheme is to split the Com- 
munist world. Mao wishes to do this however, not merely by 
winning some underdeveloped countries — on its borders or on 
Russia’s, although Albania has thereby certain advantages North 
Viet Nam does not have — Mao wants, above all, to do this “in 
the West.” No matter what Chinese Communists tell the African, 
Asian, or Latin American worlds, they themselves know that, 
without an advanced industrialized land on their side, it will 
be impossible to win “world leadership.” 

Toward that end an embassy in France is of greater value 
than the gold of Russia or France. The break-up of the French 
Communist Party is the primary goal, and from thence to 
spread into Italy and Germany, still the key to the interna- 
tional situation. Ah, global dreams, dreams of split and - 
dr earns of conquest. 

NEW POINT OF DEPARTURE OR OLD TRAP? 

This is the point, the only point that is new in the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between France and China. All 
other points, from the profit in trade to the French imperial 
ambition of putting United States imperialism down a few pegs, 
or the Chinese demand of a seat in the UN, no matter how 
valid, should be of no concern to independent socialists. 

On the other hand, the move from Sino-Soviet Rift to Sino- 
French co-existence in order to split the Western Communist 
movement and, with it, the proletariat still influenced by Com- 
munism, could lead to yet one more defeat. The final act of 
tragedy lies in this: that the masses who, in the post-World War 
H epoch broke with private capitalism and are now disgusted 
with their national Communist Parties and their attachment 
to the Soviet orbit, should be deflected to yet another wing 
of Communism now that Chinese Communism has a base of 
operation in Western Europe. 

It is ironic indeed that the movement left by Leon Trotsky, 
who fought both Stalinist and Maoist bureaucracies until the day 
he was assassinated by an NKVD agent, should take sides in this 
Sino-Soviet conflict. And yet anyone who knows the French 
Trotskyists and the so-called International Secretariat can have 
no doubt that Mao will have allies in France. 

The proletarian search for an independent socialist road, 
for a break with all class rule, for the establishment of a new 
society on truly human foundations, can be aided only by not 
falling into the trap of taking sides in the power conflict between 
Russia and China, any more than one would take sides in the 
struggle between de Gaulle France and United States imperialism. 

R.D. 
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MARXIST-HUMAN ISM 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 

Today we held the first 
public classes on Marxist- 
Humanism here in Nigeria. It 
was a big success and 150 
people attended. Copies of 
Freedom Riders, the Young 
Marxist-Humanist, the Afro- 
Asian pamphlet and News & 
Letters were circulated from 
hand to hand . . . 

The classes were held at a 
school hall, and began prompt- 
ly at 5 p.m. to run for two 
hours, The two hours were 
devoted to questions and dis- 
cussions from the class. Our 
only handicap was a shortage 
of the literature . . . 

The classes will continue 
daily for 12 days. We expect 
that even those who are not 
members of our committee 
will contribute material and 
articles, and that you will re- 
ceive regularly much ma- 
terial from us for the paper. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Nigeria 

* * * 

I would like to obtain a 
regular copy of The Young 
Marxist-Humanist, because I 
have been active in the 
Marxist movement for 20 
years, am completely won 
over to the Marxist-Human- 
ist standpoint and am in con- 
tact with a number of young 
Socialists here in Scotland 
For years we struggled to 
re-habilitate the revolution- 
ary teachings of Karl Marx 
which was impossible be- 
cause of the dominance of 
the Communist Party. 
Through the superb theoreti- 
cal work, Marxism and Free- 
dom, I and others found our 
way to what we consider to 
be the real Marx, and recog- 
nize the U.S.S.R. for what it 
really is. . . . We hope to in- 
tervene with Marxism and 
Freedom forcibly in the Scot- 
tish and British labor move" 
ment in 1964. 

I. C. 

Scotland 

* * * 

My friends and I have 
formed a little group to study 
politics — mostly Marxism. We 
are working on a substantial 
article on Venezuelan politics, 
which we will send you for 
publication in News & Letters, 
if you wish. If we could have 
a dozen or so copies of the 
issue in which it appears, we 
would like to circulate it 
seriously . , . 

Student 

Venezuela 

* * * 

The visit to Leeds was in- 
teresting . . . about 70 turned 
up the day I spoke to hear 
what I had to say , , . not one 
member of the Communist 
Party showed his face. The 
audience listened attentively, 
but I had only three ques- 
tions, and I don’t know how to 
estimate the effect of the 
meeting . . . 

I attended an interesting 
gathering also at Hull. About 
ten of both sexes were in at- 
tendance, and I had the job 
of opening up a discussion. 
There was a Labour council- 
lor there who was concerned 
about the housing difficulties 
facing all the British local 
authorities. The theoretical 
discussion was of greater in- 
terest. 

Towards the end we dis- 
cussed the prospects for our 
ultimate aims. Do we rely 
on economic crisis, or will the 
movement against Alienation 
and for Freedom become the 
greater factor in the fight for 


change. ... I was against 
separating the factors, but put 
great stress on the Marxist- 
Humanist approach. I think 
our view found favor with 
all present. 

H. McS. 

Scotland 

* * * 

"INVISIBLE" POOR? 

Recently I had to spend a 
few days in a hospital and my 
roommate was a 70 year old 
widow of a Ford worker. Al- 
though I knew that pensions 
are not very large, for some 
reason it had never dawned 
on me that even thougn a man 
has spent 40 years of his life 
working for a company, when 
he dies, his pension stops. 

This woman said that since 
she had worked as a sales girl 
when she was young, she was 
entitled to something like $67 
a month social security. She 
gets $40 rent for an upper flat 
and she “lives” on that. 

She also said that not only 
does the pension stop, but 
should the man have died be- 
fore he cashed his last check, 
the company expects that 
check back. 

This is in the richest of all 
lands — where society points a 
finger at Marx as being “ma- 
terialistic”. Yet it was mater- 
ialism that Marx exposed as 
the very nature of capitalism 
itself, a system in which a man 
and his family can use up 
their life-time in the produc- 
tion-process, and then just be 
left to rot. 

Electronic Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

There is a book I would 
like to recommend to your 
readers . . . The Other Am- 
erica. To the person who 
thinks of America as a land 
of milk and honey this will 
open their eyes. And to peo- 
ple who think the racial, crisis 
will be solved with a strong 
civil rights law, this book 
should awake them. 

Student 

Tennessee 

* * * 

Suddenly, everybody is 
talking about the “invisible 
poor” and the “invisible Latin 
American” and the “invsible” 
.a lot of other things. Maybe 
they have been “invisible” to 
some. of. our. middle. class . 
ostriches, but I’ll be darned if 
I think the majority of the 
people in this country 
have been unaware of the ex- 
istence of poverty and dis- 
crimination. 

The Other America, for ex- 
ample, which has received a 
good bit of publicity lately 
from the bourgeois press, is 
about the so-called “invisible 
poor”, and it does have a lot 
of good things in it. But it is 
the seif-activity of the ex- 
ploited , . . the demonstra- 
tions the strikes, the protest 
movements . . . that has fin- 
ally opened the eyes of even 
the ostriches to their exist- 
ence. 

I feel so strongly about it 
because Marxism and Free- 
dom is just about the only 
book I have ever read that 
points this out, and yet I 
know that when it comes out 
in paperback form, it isn’t 
going to get the “publicity” 
from the bourgeois press that 
so many of these other so. 
called studies get. 

I decided I would just have 
to concentrate on some self- 
activity myself. I’m therefore 
giving the new paperback edi- 
tion all the publicity I per- 
sonally can. 

Student, 

California. 


STUDENT SUPPORTERS 

My experience with old 
radicals, even young- old-radi- 
cals, has been that they simp- 
ly can’t accept any new 
thoughts, and refuse to hear 
any facts that contradict their 
own bias. Nevertheless, I 
continue to talk to anybody 
I can about the ideas I have 
read in Marxism and Free- 
dom — and I have several or- 
ders already for the new 
paperback. The money is en- 
closed. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

Your newspaper is very in- 
teresting and exciting. I read 
your literature with much in- 
terest and agree that we must 
put an end to the division be- 
tween mental and manual 
labor. Your ideas on unity are 
all right. Enclosed find a dol- 
lar for a year’s subscription, 
from a college student who 
considers himself an inde- 
pendent radial; and another 
dollar for your pamphlets on 
the Afro - Asian Revolutions, 
Workers Battle Automation, 
Political Letters, and the 
Young Marxist-Humanist. 

Your publication American 
Civilization on Trial is great. 
I hope it is well circulated, 
especially among civil rights 
fighters. Wishing you the best 
of luck. 

Student 

Tennessee 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: For complete 
list of publications see page 
3. For special pre-publica- 
tion offer on the new paper- 
back edition of Marxism and 
Freedom, see page 1. 

* # * 

FACTORY REPORTS 

As one who does not work 
in a factory, and who reads 
News & Letters regularly, I 
should like to say that along 
with the excellent coverage 
of the Freedom Now Move- 
ment, one of its greatest fea- 
tures has always been the 
detailed accounting of life in 
the modern man-eating fac- 
tory by the factory workers 
themselves. 

This kind of reporting can 
be gotten nowhere else in 
the world, and is the only 
newspaper which can educate 
the person who does not face 
these conditions daily — can 
show us the humanity, and 
creativity of the worker vs. 
tlie inhumanity of the ma- 
chine. 

Of late, however, these ac- 
counts seem to be fewer. I 
hope that this will change. 
We need them. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

After attending your meet- 
ing, I asked the guys in my 
shop the following question: 
What do you think about an 
organization that puts out a 
newspaper where the ordin- 
ary worker can either tell or 
write his own story, and the 
way that he tells it or writes 
it, that’s the way it goes into 
the paper? They answered 
that the idea sounded beau- 
tiful, but there just weren’t 
such organizations in this 
day and age. I told them I 
agreed that such an organiza- 
tion would be rare, but I 
knew of one that was right 
here in Detroit — a News 
and Letters Committee. 
Workers in the shop as well 
as people in my neighbor- 
hood are certainly showing 
a lot of interest in what you 
are doing and how you ope- 
rate. 

Chrysler Worker, 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Western Intellectuals Help K., Inc. 
Rebury Lenin’s Philosophic Legacy 

Part II 

In Part I of this article on the state of ossification of phil- 
osophy, East and West, I mentioned the built-in deafness to 
Lenin’s break with his own philosophic past which has led to 
the Western intellectual’s inability to cope with the deliberate 
emasculation of Lenin’s philosophic legacy by the Communist 
theoreticians. I shall now develop this point. 

Even so objective a study as David Joravsky’s Soviet Marxism 
and Natural Science, 1917-1932, cannot escape the consequences 
of the failure to grapple with Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, 
written at the time of the collapse of the Second International 
at the outbreak of the first World War, when Lenin felt com- 
pelled to return to the origins of Marxism in Hegelian philosophy. 

Mr. Joravsky senses that Lenin’s comments on Hegel’s Science 
of Logic are “tantalizingly suggestive of a new turn in his thought” 
(p. 20). He profoundly exposes Stalin’s transformation of Lenin’s 
alleged “partyness” in the field of philosophy into pure Stalinist 
monolithism. He demonstrates that Lenin’s aim, even in his 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, was “not to join the philo- 
sophical and political issues that Russian Marxists were arguing 
about; it was to separate them.” (p.34, emphasis added.) He 
proves conclusively that it is not only the Communist theoreti- 
cians that pretend that Stalinist monolithism is the natural and 
only possible result of Lenin’s concept, but that: 

“Non-Communist authors have contributed to the confusion 
by an excess of boldness, by the proclivity that many have shown 
towards magisterial judgments on the basis of insufficient evi- 
dence. One author, for example, writing in a scholarly journal, 
based a history of the theory of relativity in Soviet physics and 
philosophy on three ‘sources’, two of which were merely ambigu- 
ous passing references to Einstein’s theory in Soviet articles on 
other subjects.” (p.x) (The references is to Lewis S. Feuer’s 
“Dialectical Materialism and Soviet Science,” Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, April 1949.) 

Nevertheless by excluding from his own work a serious 
analysis of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, Mr. Joravsky leaves 
the door wide open for lesser scholars to write as if there was a 
straight philosophic line from Lenin to Stalin, instead of a trans- 
formation into opposite. 

SHORT OF PHILISTINISM 

I am referring here not only to the sophomoric essays 
by American “experts” whose arrogance matches their philistin- 
ism. George Lichtheim rightly calls the American contribution 
to Marxology by non-Marxists “a sort of intellectual counterpart 
to the late Mr. Dulles’s weekly sermon on the evils of commu- 
nism.” (1) I am referring to Mr. Lichtheim himself and to such 
writers as Eugene Kamenka of Australia, whose The Ethical 
Foundations of Marxism places him In the sophisticated European 
tradition of non-Marxist analyses of Marxism. 

Mr. Kamenka certainly appreciates the Humanism of Marxism 
and knows that Communist totalitarianism has nothing whatever 
to do with the Marxist theory of liberation. He has no organic 
anti-Leninist prejudices such as Mr. Lichtheim has. On the. con- 
trary, he sees in Lenin “ a mind of the first order.” Nevertheless, 
he feels that “philosophy was to him (Lenin) only of incidental 
interest” so that “the force of a first-class mind” needs to be 
discerned “through the frequent naivete and dillentantism of his 
philosophical writings and notes.” As if professionalization of 
philosophy were synonymous with original philosophic thought, 
Mr. Kamenka claims that contemporary “reformulations of the 
classical philosophical disputes” has robbed “Lenin’s insights 
of most of their immediate impact and relevance.” (2) 

All this is said in passing supposedly because the subject 
matter under consideration is current Soviet philosophy. Allegedly 
for the same reason, no attempt whatever is made to deal with 
the text of Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks. And yet the allega- 
tions against him are made as if they were self-evident truths. 
We will see in a moment how the ravages of that eat into his 
expose of the superficialites of the Western treatment of Soviet 
philosophy. 

First it should be stated that Mr. Kamenka magnificently 
exposes the ignorance of the learned. Needless to say, this is 
not his phrase. What other conclusion, however, can one draw 
from the following irrefutable facts? One, that for decades on end, 
the learned journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy, edited 
by the illustrious Lord Acton carried not a single article on Soviet 
philosophy until January, 1963, when they published Mr. Ka- 
menka’s “Philosophy in the Soviet Union.” 

Two, even the specialized quarterly of the Institute of East- 
European Studies at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland — 
Studies in Soviet Thought, edited by the eminent Professor 
Bochenski — has been so preoccupied with purely quantitative 
phenomena like the number of writers, the number of words 
written, the compilation of bibliographies, that it has hardly 
had time to present “actual translations” of Soviet articles, much 
less seriously answering the Soviet claims. 

And yet, Mr. Kamenka suddenly concludes that what is 
needed to start a serious dialogue between “Western” philoso- 
phers and their Russian counterparts is for the latter to “acquire 
something of the integrity and sophistication of genuine philo- 
sophical argument . . . from the West . . 

It is impossible to expose Khrushchevite pretensions about 
“a return to Lenin” without tracing Leninist philosophy to its 
source, not excluding the quality in this heritage. This is not an 
intra-factional dispute of interest only to Marxists, or their oppo- 
( Continued on Page 6) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

Gov. Wallace, History 
and Challenge to Youth 

By EUGENE WALKER 

A challenge was put to us at UCLA when Governor 
Wallace of Alabama spoke from the “Distinguished 
Speakers Platform” a few weeks ago. The Negro youth 
in the South would never have allowed such a white- 
wash of reaction under the guise of freedom of speech 
or states’ rights as occurred when Wallace spoke here. 
They would have demonstrated much more or gone to 
jail to show what a lack of human rights lies behind 
that conservative face. 

Yes, Wallace should have thef 


right to speak. But at the same 
time we students were obliged 
to answer him and in no uncer- 
tain terms. A failure to do this 
was a failure of our responsi- 
bilities: 1) our responsibility to 
the Southern Negro youth who 
know that behind the Wallaces’, 
the Barnetts’, the Eastlands’ 
pleas for “states’ rights” lie 
guns, police, dogs and electric 
cattle prods which daily are 
used against those fighting for 
human rights; 2) our responsi- 
bility to the movement of his- 
tory. Yes to history. History is 
none other than men’s striving 
for freedom. 

And in 1964, in the United 
States, the Negro struggle is 
truly the touchstone of his- 
tory. If we do not meet the 
challenge that the Negro is 
posing, then we are failing 
in our responsibility to his- 
tory. 


for too long a time. Everyone 
from state superintendent Max 
Rafferty, who wants to intro- 
duce a course to high school 
students on “the evils of com- 
munism," to such “experts” as 
Daniel Bell and Sidney Hook, 
has so crucified Marxism as to 
make it unintelligible. It is time 
that students demand collateral 
reading in history and philos- 
ophy courses which are truly 
representative of the ideas 
which Marx stood for. 

We are living in the birth- 
time of history; a birth-time 
with many passions and forces 
seeking to create a new 
world. It is time we took an 
active role in this birth-time. 


Hails Young 
Marxist-Humanist 

I write to say bow pleased 
I was to read the Young Mar- 
ist-Humanist. It should de- 
velop internationally, of that 
I am confident. The desire to 
uproot society and establish 
a new order based on free- 
dom and workers’ control is 
universal among youth today. 

I came across the following 
quotation which will be of in- 
terest to you. It reads as fol- 
dows: 

“The great advantage of a 
strike is that it increases the 
enmity between labourers and 
capitalists, and compels the 
workmen to reflect and in- 
vestigate their sufferings . . . 
The fruits of such reflection 
would be a violent hostility 
against the capitalist class; 
and the new converts would 
be prepared to second the ef- 
forts of emancipation made 
by labourers in other quarters 
of England.” (Poor Man’s 
Guardian, August 30, 1834 — 
leading working class paper 
of 1830’s). 

Here embodied is the real- 
ity of the class struggle and 
the great desire for freedom 
which animates all mankind 
and to which ten years later 
the young Marx was to give a 
scientific and humanist phil- 
osophical base. 

Best wishes, 

I. C. 

, Scotland. 


400,000 Boycott Classes; 
Protest Jim Crow Schools 


ILLUSION OF BIRCHISM 

A few years ago American 
youth were called the “Beat 
Generation” or “Rebels Without 
A Cause.” Today there has been 
“a discovery of cause." How- 
ever the “discovery” has been 
twisted to a Goldwater type of 
Bir chism. And thus when we 
allow a Wallace to come to 
town and do not confront him 
in the sharpest terms, this illu- 
sion of reactionary youth of the 
Goldwaterite or even Wallaeite 
type is allowed to be promul- 
gated. 

When I say that we must 
confront Wallace in the sharp- 
est terms I mean with ideas. 
Northern youth must take up 
the challenge, not only in sup- 
port of the South, but in ex- 
pressing the call of freedom 
here. 

MARXISM; THEORY 
OF LIBERATION 

For students this taking up 
the challenge can begin in the 
academic circles of a univer- 
sity campus. Foremost among 
the topics is that of Marxism. 
Why not the study of true 
Marxism rather than the “study 
your enemy, Marxist-Leninism” 
— by which they mean neither 
the one nor the other, but Com- 
munism? 

It is high time for Marx- 
ism to be dearly distinguished 
from the Russian or Chinese 
variety of state capitalism, 
which bear no similarity 
whatsoever to Marx’s theory 
of liberation. 

This myth has been put forth 


New York City, N.Y. — 
Over 400,000 public school 
students here boycotted 
their classes on Feb. 5 in a 
mass civil rights demon- 
stration protesting racial 
segregation in the schools. 

5th Grade Picket 
at White House 

Washington, D.C. — Integrat- 
ed fifth grade students picket- 
ed the White House here on 
Jan. 18 with signs demanding 
and end to “Rats, Roaches and 
Rent-robbers." 

Some of the other signs read, 
“You Talk About Us, So Talk 
With Us” and “We March For 
Freedom.” 

The group told newsmen they 
had consulted the Washington 
SNCC (Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee) office 
and asked SNCC to get them an 
appointment with President 
Johnson. 

The group’s leader, 10-year- 
old Lawrence Dunbar Twyman 
III, admitted the notice was 
short, but said “It seemed to 
me that although the Presi- 
dent is busy with a lot of 
things, he has a lot of assist- 
ants.” 

Ten-year-old Jackie Scott 
said, “I’ll bet the President is 
not too busy to see white folks.” 

Before leaving the White 
House the fifth graders sang 
“We Shall Overcome” and 
“Ain’t Gonna Let Nobody Turn 
Me ’Round.” 


Bayard Rustin, director of 
the boycott for the City- 
wide Committee for Inte- 
grated Schools, called the 
event the largest civil rights 
protest in the nation’s his- 
tory and “a tremendous 
success.” 

In bitter cold weather, plac- 
ard-carrying young p ic k e t s 
paraded in front of over 300 
schools across the city. Ne- 
groes, Puerto Ricans and 
whites, the boycotters repre- 
sented 40 per cent of the school 
population. 

The slogans on the signs 
they carried read, “Jim Crow 
Can’t Teach Democracy” and 
“Integration is Education” 
and were written in Spanish 
as well as English. 

WHITE VIEW 

A white senior from Seward 
Park High School voiced what 
many others felt; “I believe in 
integration. And I believe in 
being active — not passive. I 
don’t believe it’s right to be- 
lieve in these things and then 
sit at home and let other peo- 
ple do the job.” 

The children of Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Gross, attend- 
-ed school. 

Many of the teachers indi- 
cated their support of the boy- 
cott, some more openly than 
others. The absence rate for 
teachers jumped five per cent] 
for the day. Some school prin- 
cipals as well voiced their sym- 
pathy. At George Washington 
High School in Washington 
Heights, the school principal 
who called the pickets “mis- 
guided” ordered coffee for 
them to warm them against the 
20-degree weather. 

Areas like Harlem and Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, 
where the schools are most 
segregated and dilapidated, 
drew the most complete parti- 
cipation in the boycott, up- 
wards of 90 percent. 

What was not fully ex- 
pected was the number of 
whites that participated along 
with the Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in the one day walk- 
out. The preparation for 
the boycott and the boycott 
itself saw greater cooperation 
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Western Intellectuals Help K., Inc. 
Rebury Lenin’s Philosophic Legacy 

(Continued from Page 5) 

site, Communists. It is impossible to meet the challenge to 
I thought, to Western thought, unless one fully appreciates the 
significance of Lenin’s 1914-15 break with his own philosophic 
past. 

THE OBJECTIVE COMPULSION TO THOUGHT 

The point is this: the compulsion to break with this philosophic 
past, with vulgar materialism, came from objective conditions. 
The compulsion to thought was brought about by a world war, 
the first world war, a crisis in Western civilisation, a crisis 
in all men’s lives, Our post-World War II situation, with its 
little wars, The Cold War, threat of nuclear holocaust, is a daily 
reminder of the deaththroes of an older order, the birth pangs 
of a new one, the near-insoluble problems of this titantic Conflict. 
In that respect Lenin’s Notebooks can shed greater light than 
the “sophisticated” theses of today that keep philosophy hemmed 
in a tight little circle of the learned isolated from “politics.” 

Far from being “dated,” Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, as 
method, are as urgent as today’s headlines. Far from being 
“Russian,” they are as lacking in boundaries, in thought, as are 
the ICBM’s in life. These are not only political problems. They 
are a challenge to thought as well as to life. As that encyclopedic 
mind of Hegel’s said most profoundly when the philosophy of his 
day did not accept the challenge of changing times, did not 
grasp the French Revolution, as Idea, “it is the nature of truth 
to force its way to recognition.” A philosophy that fails then to 
reorganize its very structure turns the learned into “ ‘representa- 
tives,’ who are like the dead burying the dead.” (3) 

Lacking such an attitude to objectivity, Western thought 
flounders and therefore falls into quantitative measurements 
instead of the measure of Man, the human aspiration, the 
thought that can lay the foundation for a reorganization of 
society. Khrushchev, and, yes, Mao, — have a state reason for 
burying Lenin’s Notebooks — the preservation of their respec- 
tive state-capitalist tyrannies demands that the idea of freedom 
be buried along with freedom. But where, at least on the sur- 
face, the learned of the West need not be state philosophers, 
is it not time to end their ignorance of Marxist philosophy? (4) 

Naturally it is much easier to expose the superficiality of 
“the copy theory” of cognition expounded in Lenin’s Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism. But is that sufficient reason for serious 
thinkers to turn away from the compulsion to seek the signifi- 
cance of Lenin’s Notebooks on Hegel’s Science of Logic till they 
grasp the meaning of Lenin’s statement, “Man’s cognition not 
only reflects the objective world, but creates it.” 

Instead of helping Khrushchev, in the 35th year since the 
first Russian publication of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, once 
again, to perpetrate a live burial of these dialectic notes, isn’t 
it high time finally to come to grips with their challenge to today’s 
thought? Without such a meaningful encounter, the ossification' 
of Western thought is sure “to outdistance” Communist putre- 
faction.. 


FOOTNOTES 

(1) “Western Marxist Literature, 1953-63” in Survey, Jan. 
’64, Mr. Lichtheim’s remarks follow his reference to Robert 
Tucker’s Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx. In casting the blame 
for such sophomoric performances on “the peculiarly American 
manner,” Mr. Lichtheim conveniently disregards both Marxist- 
Humanism in the United States and the fact that the “sort of 
intellectual counterpart to the late Mr. Dulles’s weekly sermons 
on the evils of communism” to which Mr. Lichtheim refers 
covens also the Sidney Hooks, Daniel Bells, Lewis S. Feuers 
as well as their European counterparts. Furthermore, there is 
little difference between the professional anti-Leninist and pro- 
fessional fellow-traveller a la Sarte when it comes to a confronta- 
tion with the philosophic legacy of Lenin in his Notebooks. 

(2) “Soviet Philosophy Through Western Eyes,” in Survey, 


Jan. ’64. 

(3) Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, p. 130, 

(4) See Chapter X dealing with Lenin and the dialectic: a 
mind in action, in MARXISM AND FREEDOM as well as the new 
chapter “The Challenge Of Mao Tse-tung;” in the paperback 
edition of MARXISM AND FREEDOM. Excerpts from it are re- 
produced on P. 7. 


between the Negro and Puer- 
to Rican minorities than has 
been the case in the past. 

Of chief importance in the 
results of the demonstration is 
the fact that the participants 
now know their strength and 
now know their allies. 
SEGREGATION 
EVERYWHERE 


On the other hand, Bayard 
Rustin swept up by the new 
passions unleashed, commented: 
“I think we are on the thres- 
hold of a new political move- 
ment — and I do not mean it 
in the party sense — that is go- 
ing to change the face of New 
York in housing, in jobs, and 
in schools.” 


The pattern of de facto segre- 
gation is so entwined with seg- 
regation in housing that even 
for a school board that was 
willing, the task of desegregat- 
ing schools in the midst of seg- 
regated neighborhoods would 
be near Herculean. 

The fact is that segrega- 
tion is so much a part of the 
fiber of society that the 
school board would find total 
integration impossible with- 
out changing other factors. 
Certainly no bureaucratic 
maneuver ean meet the chal- 
lenge, and certainly the school 
board president, James B. Don- 
ovan, has proved his ineptness. 
His insistence that the boycott 
was a “fizzle” while several 
thousand youth je ered him 
from without his offices are il- 
lustrative of the fact that this 
is one more man who is un- 
able to cope with or even recog- 
nize a rapidly changing world. 


A Good Question 

The idea of breaking up 
segregated schooling by bus- 
sing Negro children to 
schools outside their segre- 
gated neighborhoods may 
sound good to some, but I 
want to know why we can’t 
have a good school right in 
our own neighborhood. I live 
in a segregated neighbor- 
hood, and I’m not planning 
to move. I like my neighbors 
fine. I don’t want to bus my 
children somewhere far 
away, either. 1 want their 
school close by so I can work 
in the PTA, and be near 
them if they get sick. To 
me the real problem is im- 
proving the schools wherever 
they may be. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 
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New Introduction to 
the Second Edition 

(Continued from Page 1) 

revolutions to come. The following year the great Hungarian 
Revolution raised the Humanist flag clearly. Because Marxist 
Humanism, to me, is the only genuine ground from which to 
oppose Communist totalitarianism, I felt the compulsion to show 
that Humanism is not something invented by me, but came di- 
rectly from Marx, who fought what he called “vulgar Commun- 
ism,” writing that ‘communism, as such, is not the goal of human 
development, the form of human society.’ ” 

Skepticism also greeted my statement in the first edition, 
that the road to a new society, opened by the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, was no less illumined by the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
Since then the Negro struggle has become all-rounded and so en- 
gulfed the North, as well as the S'outh, that the phrase, “Negro 
Revolution,” has become almost a cliche. Yet the fact that a 
revolution can be treated as a mere journalistic phrase only fur- 
ther reveals the failure to grapple with the truth that the Amer- 
ican Negro hos always been the touchstone of American civiliza- 
tion which had an ever-expanding frontier but no unifying phil- 
osophy. Nor has the challenge been met when the call for a 
' unifying philosophy came from an altogether new source; the 
scientist (Dr. William E. Pickering) who first succeeded in send- 
* ing the American Explorer into orbit. In speaking of the fact 
that mankind was now “only one-half hour away from total 
annhilation,” Dr. Pickering said that mankind was in need, not 
of more destructive weapons that the scientists invent, but of 
“a new, unifying philosophy.” 

This same period saw the emergence of the African Revo- 
lutions under their own Humanist banner.** It was indeed the 
birth of this new world independent of the Communist orbit that 
both led to the Communist discovery of this “third world” and 
; to the rift within its own orbit. (On the Sino-Soviet Rift see 
Chapter XVH.) Because the dynamism of ideas escapes Amer- 
; iean “ideology specialists,” they do not pick up the gauntlet for 
the struggle for the minds of men. Instead, they act as if any 
ideological battle, if even it concerns the very survival of human- 
, ity, is only rhetoric. It is not that they do not know as well any- 
body that, far from rhetoric, this is the overriding fact in a world 
of H-bombs and ICBMs. Nor is it that they held their breath 
any less than the rest of us when, in October, 1962, J. F. Kennedy 
told N. S. Khrushchev that the United States was ready to un- 
loose a nuclear holocaust unless Russia removed its missiles from 
Cuba. It is rather due to their belief that their aging views 
toward ideas would somehow magically dissipate the class strug- 
gle, and the racial struggle would thereby become bite size. 
Where some reviewers wished to return Marx’s Humanist 
r Essays to the archives, others questioned my theory of state- 
I capitalism, saying that I had paid insufficient attention to the 
changed conditions in Russia since the ascent of Khrushchev 
to power. They pointed especially to “the abolition of the forced 
labor camps.” Curiously enough, this criticism came, in large 
measure, from those who denied the very existence of the camps 
until Khrushchev declared them abolished. That the worst of 
the concentration camps have been eliminated does not mean that 
there are none. It only means that “corrective labor" has taken 
a different, a milder form. Neither United States “free enter- 
prise” nor Russian “communism,” has changed the fundamental 
Marxian theory of value and surplus value, or capitalism as an 
exploitative relationship of capital to labor. After the Russian 
admission, in 1943, that the law of value operates in Russia, 
there was no further point to continue the detailed analysis of 
their State Plans. My analysis of the Five Year Plans, therefore, 
stopped with World War II, and thereafter focused on the Rus- 
sian assault on Marx’s CAPITAL and his ECONOMIC-PHILOS- 
OPHIC MANUSCRIPTS (see Chapters III and XII). There is no 
reason to revise my analysis. 

What is fundamentally new now are the developments in 
the Sino-Soviet orbit. My analysis of the rift was originally 
ellaborated in 1961 as part of a new book I am writing on world 
ideologies and the technologically underdeveloped countries. 
Because “The Challenge of Mao” has a special urgency for today 
I brought it up to date when Japanese friends asked to include 
it in the edition of MARXISM AND FREEDOM they are prepar- 
ing for publication in Tokyo. It is included as Chapter XVII in 
this new American edition as well. Both editions are going to 
press as we approach the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the International Working Men’s Association in 
London, in 1864. 


November 1, 1963 
Detroit, Michigan 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

•That appendix has been dropped from this new edition because the 
Essays are now easily available in English The official Moscow publica- 
tion (1959) is marred by footnotes which flagrantly violate Marx’s con- 
tent and intent. The preferable translation is T. B. Bottomore which, with 
other primary materials, is included in Marx’s Concept of Man by Erich 
Fromm. (Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York, 1961.) 

••See my pamphlet. Nationalism, Communism, Marxlst-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions. (News & Letters, Detroit, 1959; Cambridge, 
England, 1961.) 
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Excerpts From # The Challenge of Mao Tse-Tung 


(New Chapter in new paperback edition of 
Marxism and Freedom, See Front Page.) 

Communist Counter-Revolutions 

The whole history of Mao proves him to 
have been a fighter, not against “revisionism,” 
but against "dogmatism,” the present revolu- 
tionary-sounding statements that thunder out 
from Communist China notwithstanding, Mao’s 
accusation of Khrushchev as a coward who 
moved over from “fear of nuclear blackmail” 
to “fear of revolution”, and Khrushchev’s 
expression of “sadness” that the “Chinese 
comrades” could join the reactionary “atom 
mongers and madmen”, are no more than 
tools forged to serve the narrow purpose of 
power politics. This is not to say that the 
ideological battle is without influence on the 
power struggle, and, moreover, has a logic 
of its own. But we must not let the fact that 
both contestants call themselves Communist 
hide their class nature; both are capitalistic 
to the marrow of their bones. State-capitalism 
changes the form, not the content, of these 
totalitarian regimes . . . 

The Dialetic of Mao’s Thought 
From The Defeat of The 1925-27 
Revolution To The Conquest 
Of Power 

Different conditions produce different 
modes of thought. The twenty - two year 
long struggle for power — from the de- 
feat of the Chinese Revolution of 192Ev27 to 
Mao’s assumption of full power in mainland 
China in 1949 — determined the dialectic 
of “Mao’s Thought” as a corollary to Stalin’s 
long series of basic revisions of Marxism 
which ended in its total transformation into 
opposite — the monolithic single party state 
power of totalitarian Communism. To this, 
and not to Marxism Mao made two original 
contributions: (1) the role of the Army, in 
and out of state power; and (2) “Thought 
Reform,” that is to say, brainwashing which, 
as the natural adjunct to his “four-class poli- 
tics,” is applied equally to all classes ... To 
grasp the ideology at its source, however, we 
cannot begin with Mao’s conquest of power 
in 1949, much less with the Sino-Soviet Rift 
beginning in 1958. Its true beginning is the 
defeat of the 1925-27 Revolution. Indeed, Mao 
dates the Chinese Revolution from its defeat 
because it is then, as he puts it, that the 
“Revolutionary War” began . . . 

Oriental Despotism, Brainwashing — 

Or The Economic Compulsion 
Of State-Capitalism 

In contrast to the panegyrics from Chinese 
Communist sources, scholars are once again 
reviving the appelation of Oriental Despotism. 
. . . There is so much war-lordism in Mao; so 
solid a substratum of Chinese nationalism 
underlies his revision of Marxism; so 
thoroughly saturated with Confucianism is 
“Mao’s Thought” — and the state-capitalist so- 
ciety he established is so great a tyranny — 
that it is all too easy to arrive at such a 
seemingly logical conclusion as “Oriental 
Despotism.” That nothing quite misses the 
mark by so great a margin is obvious from 
the total overhaul of Chinese society, its 
family life as well as its industry, its ruling 
ideology as well as its agriculture ... 

The workers were forbidden to strike. The 
trade unions were made into pure organs of 
disciplining the workers and seeing that pro- 
duction plans were carried out. Forced labor 
was a regular feature of Chinese state- 
capitalism calling itself Communism. It is not 
in this that it differs from its Russian model. 
It does differ in its concept of “thought 
reform.” 

Brainwashing is a word coined in the 
Korean War to denote either forced or 
genuine changing of sides on the part of 
American soldiers joining the Chinese, gives 
the appearance of yet one more form of 
the confessionals made so famous during the 
infamous Moscow Frame-Up Trials. No doubt 
there is much of that in them. What is new 
in Mao’s perennial “rectification campaigns” 
is that they are neither limited to the 
“foreigner” or “enemy”, nor meant as a purge 
limited to members of the Party. Mao has 
raised the concept of “thought reform” both 
to a philosophic category and a veritable way 
of life . . . 


The most amazing feat of brainwashing 
is neither that made famous in Korea among 
American soldiers, nor that within China once 
power was achieved. The phenomenal aspect 
is that achieved among intellectuals who do 
not have state power and are supposedly 
giving their lives to achieving workers’ power; 
in a word, the petty-bourgeois^ Marxist intel- 
lectual. The inescapable fact' is that in this 
epoch of state-capitalism the middle class in- 
tellectual, as a world phenomenon, has trans- 
lated “individualism” into “collectivism,” by 
which he means nationalized property, state 
administration, State Plan . . . 

Can There Be War Between Russia 
And China?: The Non-Viability 
of State-Capitalism 

The October 22, 1962, confrontation of 
J. F. Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev over 
missiles in Cuba, the historic moment when 
the whole world held its breath for fear of 
nuclear holocaust, gave Mao Tse-tung the 
opportunity to regain the initiative in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. The moment Khrushchev 
backed down when Kennedy made it clear he 
was ready to plunge the world into nuclear 
war unless Khrushchev removed those missiles 
from Cuba, Mao launched the new stage of 
conflict by accusing Khrushchev of “cowardice 
in the face of imperialism.” Then he moved to 
take over “leadership” of the “socialist world” 
by demanding that it come to his support in 
the Sino-Indian war . . . 

In five different ways the June 14th 
“letter” from the Chinese Communist Party 
states that “the touchstone of international- 
ism” (p. 10) should no longer be the defense 
of Russia ... 

Mao hopes for nothing short of mastery 
of the world, of the Communist world to begin 
with. Though, for tactical reasons, and be- 
cause of the withdrawal of Russian technical 
aid, China had to fall back on a variation of 
“the theory of socialism in one country” 
(Every socialist country must rely mainly on 
itself for its construction.’ P. 45), the CC-CPC 
challenges not only Russia but the majority 
of the presently constituted Communist world. 
It warns that “one should not emphasize ‘who 
is in the majority’ or ‘who is in the minority’ 
and bank on a so-called majority ...” 
(P. 47) In the place of following the majority 
rule, he proposees the rule of “unanimity”, 
that is to say, China’s right of veto over poli- 
cies formulated by Russia and the majority 
of other Communist Parties . . . 

The one and only thing that both Khrush- 
chev and Mao prove, the one and only thing 
that is beyond the peradventure of any doubt 
is the non-viability of their “new” social order. 
The non-viability of state-capitalism as a 
“new social order Is proven by the same laws 
of development as that of private capitalism, 
that is to say, the compulsion to exploit 
the masses at home and to carry on wars 
abroad. A shocking question faces us now; 
Can there be a war between two regimes call- 
ing themselves Communist? . . . 

In Place Of A Conclusion: 

Two Kinds Of Subjectivity 

The remorseless logic of this engulfed 
Mao himself and led him to elaborate a theory, 
not of revolution, but of retrogression. The 
objective compulsion for such “theories” flows, 
of course, from the brutal form of state-capi- 
talism characteristic of China. Just as the 
bankruptcy of capitalism in general was 
accompanied by the bankruptcy of its thought, 
so the extension of state-capitalism into the 
misnamed “communes” was accompanied by 
Mao’s threadbare thought, the true end of 
the absence of any philosophic method . . . 

The subjectivity of the millions struggling 
for freedom, on the other hand, poses the need 
for a new relationship between theory and 
practice. The freedom struggles are not 
limited to Hungary or Africa, Russia or China; 
they include the United States and Western 
Europe as well. The challenge is for a new 
unity of Notion and Reality which will re- 
lease the vast untapped energies of mankind 
to put an end, once and for all, to what Marx 
called the pre-history of humanity so that 
its true history can finally unfold. 


"TAX RELIEF BILL" PLUGS NO LOOP HOLES 


To many, the illusion that 
they are about to get some 
tax relief from the multi- 
billion dollar bill they pay 
for the war machine seems 
about to become a reality. 
Those who have the real 
money know that they will 
get off even more scot free 
than they have. 

One American with an in- 


come of $20 million paid no 
taxes at all; five with a $5 
million income paid no tax; 
another with an income of 
$2 million a year has not 
paid a penny since 1949; 17 
with incomes of over a mil- 
lion likewise. No one has 
paid the 90% tax required 
by those earning over $200,- 
000 per year; yet every wage 
earner pays up to 20% of 


his income at the source, 
with no hope of any relief. 

The so-called “tax relief 
bill” plugs none of the tax 
loop-holes through which the 
millionaires escape all taxes; 
only provides that there will 
be more borrowing against 
future generations of work- 
ers on which they will pay 
the interest, to the profit of 
tomorrow’s millionaires. 
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New Paperback Clearly 
Shows Way to Freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a question of prophecy. It is a 
question of method. 

The method of analysis is the 
dialectic method of Marxist- 
Humanism which permeates 
every page and chapter of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM, 
and makes it more cogent to- 
day than even when the original 
edition was first published in 
1958. Six years ago, for exam- 
ple, when Raya Dunayevskaya 
analyzed the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott and the Hungarian 
Revolution as counterparts in 
the new stage of the world 
struggle for freedom, this rela- 
tionship was challenged as 
being a forced comparison if 
not actual wishful thinking. To- 
day this is a fact that no one 
denies, not even the Southern 
racists nor the White House 
who admit that Montgomery 
was the beginning of the Negro 
revolution for Freedom NOW. 

THE IGNORANCE 
OF THE LEARNED 

The fact that today it is Mao- 
deGaulle — as yesterday it was, 
and tomorrow it will be, Pana- 
ma and Cuba — that sends the 
pundits scurrying from side to 
side is no guarantee against the 
wilful ignorance of the learned. 

Yesterday they dismissed 
Marx’s theory of value as obso- 
lete and scoffed at Marxist- 
Humanism as romantic illusion; 
today they suddenly “discover” 
that millions of permanently 
unemployed Americans live on 
“the outskirts of hope.’’ 

Yesterday it was McCarthy 
who suppressed intellectual 
thought by openly violent at- 
tacks. Today the suppression of 
thought takes the more gentile 
and deadly form of intellectual 
self-brainwashing. 

Rather than write learned 
tracts complaining about anti- 
intellectualism in American 
life, or the end of ideology, it 
is far more urgent for the seri- 
ous intellectual to respond to 
the compulsion to thought that 
is demanded alike by the ob- 
jective world situation and by 
this germinal book that will 
soon be widely available in the 
new paperback edition. 

THE AMERICAN ROOTS 
OF MARXIST-HUMANISM 

In no other work have the 
American roots of Marxism 
been traced, recorded and 
analyzed. 

In this centennial year of the 
founding of the First Interna- 
tional by Karl Marx — when the 
United States has long since 
forgotten its debt to Marx and 
its participation in that Inter- 
national — it is imperative not 
only for the United States and 
Europe to face up to their true 
heritage, but to relate it to the 
new world opened up by the 
African Revolutions. 

In all the world the search 
now is for a new philosophy to 
give action direction in the 
Freedom Movements every- 
where, so they will not collapse 
as did the Russian Revolution 
into a retreat with its inevitable 
development to state -capitalist 
totalitarianism or fascism. 

CAPITALIST CRISIS 
& STATE-CAPITALISM 

It has become commonplace 
for newspapers to call Russia a 
state-capitalist society as though 
this is a self-evident fact that 
“everybody always knew.” Yet 
the very ones who are most 
bland about this “matter of 


fact” assertion today, stubborn- 
ly oppose the analysis of Com- 
munist China as state-capitalist, 
as yesterday they opposed the 
analysis of Russia as state- 
capitalist. 

It is not only a question of 
Raya Dunayevskaya having 
been the first to analyze Russia 
as state-capitalist on the basis 
of a very detailed study of the 
Russian economy at the start of 
World War II. It is once more 
a question of method developed 
through a profound' analysis 
both of the empirically con- 
crete in Russia and the theore- 
tically “abstract” in Marx’s 
CAPITAL. 

No other work but MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM has such 
a penetrating analysis of the 
four volumes of CAPITAL, not 
only in themselves but on the 
level of what has happened to 
the development of the world 
economy in the period since 
Marx’s death until today. No- 
where else has Lenin’s break, 
in 1915, with his philosophic 
past been dealt with both as a 
matter of history and in ternjs 
of illuminating our problems 
today. 

Again, it is not only a ques- 
tion of the fact that Raya Duna- 
yevskaya was the first to trans- 
late, and publish in English, 
Marx’s early Essays, and Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks. Rather 
it is a question that she under- 
took this work as a result of 
the impulses arising from the 
concrete world situation with 
Automation, after World War 
II, and above all from the strug- 
gles emerging in America with 
the West Virginia miners’ 
strike in 1949, and behind the 
Iron Curtain with the East Ger- 
man Revolution in 1953. 

A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF FREEDOM 

Surely American pragmatism 
has long outlived its usefulness. 
It has certainly brought us, at 
best to an impasse, and at worst 
to the brink of nuclear disaster. 
Isn’t it time we recognized that 
no reconstruction of society is 
possible without a philosophy 
of reconstruction? It was even 
true in 1776 when, for their 
freedom from England, the 
American colonies found it 
necessary not only to have a 
Boston Tea Party but to pen 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

But, as the Negro Revolution 
tells us every day, that democ- 
racy has been and is a pretty 
hollow thing. We cannot con- 
tinue to live a lie forever. To 
meet today’s national and 
global need's we need a new 
Philosophy of Freedom. 

This book lays the necessary 
groundwork. It lays it for East 
and West; for adult and youth; 
for Negro and white; for work- 
er and intellectual alike. It is 
impossible to meet chs chal- 
lenge to thought, to activity, to 
building the foundation for a 
new humanist world without at 
least facing the Marxist-IIu- 
manist challenge in MARXISM 

AND FREEDOM. 

(Note: Beginning in March, 
future issues of News & Letters 
will carry a series of four to 
six columns, under the head- 
ing “Challenge to Thought”, 
which will deal at greater 
length with the points that 
could only be touched briefly 
under the sub-headings of this 
present article. — V.L.J.G.) 
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Our Life and Times 

Nkrumah's Opposition Is at Home 

By Peter Mallory 


Once again an identity is 
being made in the public 
mind between the one-party 
state dictatorship being set 
up by Kwame Nkrumah and 
“Marxism” as being one and 
the same. There is nothing 
in Marxism to either foster 
or to condone the cult of the 
leader or the suppression of 
individual liberties which 
Nkrumah has borrowed from 
Stalin and Khruschev. 

The recent demonstrations 
at the American embassy 
were rigged by the Conven- 
tion Peoples Party (C.P.P.), 
the only legal party in Gha- 
na. The aim was to shift the 
blame for five recent at- 
tempts on Nkrumah’s life to 
outside U.S. “plots”, rather 
than being the result of the 
internal Ghanaian workers’ 
opposition to the Nkrumah 
regime. The expulsion of six 
University professors follows 
the same pattern. 

This took place after non- 
student adherents of Nkru- 
mah’s party held a demon- 
stration on the campus of the 
University of Ghana. They 
raced down the hallways 


with placards reading “Fools 
Go Home”, “Farmers Built 
This University”, “You Fools 
Get Free Food”, etc., indi- 
cating an internal food cri- 
sis, caused by the Nkrumah 
regime. 

Now that he has a 99.9% 
Yes vote for a one - party 
state, Nkrumah is conduct- 
ing a purge throughout the 
country, cleaning his oppo- 
nents out of the judiciary, 
civil service and the univer- 
sities. We were sorry to note 
that Dr. Connor Cruise 
O’Brien, who, when he was 
head of the UN mission in 
Katanga, did such a magnifi- 
cent job in exposing the 
machinations of British im- 
perialism, and who has since 
become Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Ghana, 
merely contented himself by 
asking the students not to he 
provoked. He uttered not a 
word of criticism of these 
“super - patriots” from the 
C.P.P., acting as goons on 
the University grounds, 
much less a word of criti- 
cism of Nkrumah, who is the 
Chancellor of the University. 


Surely this cannot be be- 
cause “imperialists” are at- j 
tacking the University. The 
truth is that the attack on 
the University was by the 
Chancellor’s own party, and 
it was for purposes of divert- 
ing from the actual discon- 
tent of the Ghanaians them- 
selves. 

For example, early in Jan- 
uary, a spontaneous demon- 
stration of workers took 
place outside the Accra de- 
partment store of the Ghana 
National Trading Corp. to 
protest the total absence of 
sugar, which had disappear- 
ed from all the shops. All 
commodities from outside 
Ghana require import li- 
censes, which have recently 
been withheld to create the 
present crisis. 

Previously (see News & 
Letters, Nov. 1963) our cor- 
respondent in Ghana report- 
ed the workers’ opposition 
to the Nkrumah dictatorship. 
Friends of the African Revo- 
lution, like Dr. O’Brien, 
would do better to listen to 
these voices, instead of hav- 
ing merely changed state 
allegiance. 


Detroit Police 

The police arrested ten 
teen-age youngsters in De- 
troit for participating in a 
picket line around a local 
supermarket. The charge was 
based on the accusation of a 
200-pound cop that a 14 year 
old boy “attacked him”. 

Arthur Johnson, NAACP 
executive secretary, said, 
“Our pickets were being 
cramped on the sidewalk by 
an extraordinary detail of 
policemen who closed in on 
the children carrying billy 
clubs. Under the circum- 
stances, bodily contact with 
the police was unavoidable. 

“One of our pickets acci- 
dentally brushed a very large 
police officer with his sign. 
Police at the scene admit the 
boy did not swing his sign 
and that the officer was not 
injured in any way. The offi- 
cer then assaulted the boy,” 
Johnson said. “When the boy 
asked to make a complaint 
against the officer he was 
told he was under arrest.” 

The other children, aged 
10 to 16, were arrested when 
they sat down in front of the 
police scout car. 

This is the same police 
dept, which is constantly “in- 
vestigating” itself and find- 
ing itself not guilty of police 
brutality. 

Recently one policeman 
was found with the body of 
a man in the trunk of his 
car and virtually admitted 
killing him, and tried to com- 
mit suicide. The police in- 
vestigation of the case found 
the officer “not guilty”, hav- 
ing acted in “self defense”. 

The cop was white, the vic- 
tim a Negro. 

* * * 

Medgar Evers' and 
Southern 'Justice' 

The trial of Byron De La 
Beckwith for the murder of 
NAACP leader Medgar Evers 
in Jackson, Miss., has ended 
in a hung jury. 

For evidence the prosecu- 
tion produced the murder 
weapon, identified it as be- 
longing to the defendant, 


identified fingerprints on the personal aggressiveness and 


gun as being those of Beck- 
with and placed his car at 
the scene of the crime. Un- 
der other circumstances else- 
where in the world, there 
would have been no ques- 
tion about his guilt. But not 
in Mississippi. 

It took the court four 1 days 
to even find 12 men whio be- 
lieved that killing a Negro 
was a crime. Beckwith will 
be tried again, but it is doubt- 
ful that a jury can be found 
to convict him, especially 
when a constant stream of 
visitors from on high, like 
General Walker and Govern- 
or Barnett, have made it 
their business to show their 
sympathies with this vicious 
white supremist by parading 
into the courtroom to chat 
with him and shake his band. 
* * * 

Goldwater's Arizona 

As one of the pretenders 
to the throne of the Presi- 
dency of the United States, 
the condition of the home 
state of Barry Goldwater 
should be looked at. Since 
industry is not noted for lo- 
cating in the state and a 
large number of Indians are, 
perhaps we should look 
there. 

“Jose Chico is a powerful, 
barrel-shaped American In- 
dian who calculates that he 
is 61 years old. During the 
first 30 years of his life he 
lived pretty much as his fore- 
fathers did in the year A.D. 
1500. Like others in the Fa- 
pago tribe in southern Ari- 
zona, he dwelt in adobe 
houses, grazed cattle, coaxed 
crops out of the grudging 
soil, hunted deer and rabbit 
in the mountains. The tribes 
were ruled by village elders 
in remote family clusters in 
what is still some of the most 
lonely and inaccessible in- 
habited land in the United 
States. Their ancestors have 
been there for about 5,000 
years, and, like most of the 
500,000 American Indians, 
his people are repulsed by 


by failure to work for family 
and tribe. The mastery of the 
quiet Indian was his instinct 
for catching deer, his ingen- 
uity in trapping flashfloods 
to sustain desert gardens, 
the incredible sensitivity to 
the austere land and its life. 
But now this is all wrong. 
The lack of personal aggres- 
siveness in a competitive 
labor market becomes apathy 
and laziness. The sensitivity 
to nature becomes quaint 
confusion in the city. Family 
and tribe are no help on the 
paved streets on Phoenix and 
Chicago. In less than a life- 
time, Jose Chico’s world has 
leaped ah.ead 500 years. 

“Like his father, he still 
coaxes a usable garden out 
of the desert, he still does 
some herding of cattle for 
others. In addition, he picks 
some cotton to make about 
$500 a year to support his 
wife and five children. He 
gets surplus federal foods. 
But still there is not enough 
cash.”* 

In the United States it 
takes $6,000 per year to sup- 
port a family under “modest 
but adequate” circumstances. 
Applying this standard, there 
are 54 million Americans 
who make less than $4,000 
per year and 36 million who 
make between $1,000 and 
$3,000 per year. The $500 
per year for the Indian with 
five children is a condition 
of actual starvation condi- 
tions. 

Poverty hi the United 
States was neither discov- 
ered by, nor will it be cured 
by, the promises of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Barry Goldwater, on the 
other hand, merely ignores 
the whole question, seeking 
rather to make the condition 
of all, the conditions existing 
within his own home state 
of Arizona. 

♦From National Sharecrop- 
pers Fund, 112 East 19th 

St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor • 

New Automation — More Speed-Up 

They are saying that we are in the first stage of Automation. 
Some contend that there will be a second, third and fourth stage 
in this development. At our last contract ratification, a worker 
read a statement from a magazine by the then Secretary of 
Labor, Goldberg, which said workers have not yet felt the real 
effects of Automation. 

As it was reported in past issues of News & Letters, statistics 
show that from 1953 to 1960 Automation had eliminated 1,600,000 
jobs in major industries and at the same time there was a 17% 
increase in production. From 1961 to 1963 there was a 21% rise 
in production as a result of Automation, while Automation was 
eliminating 200,000 jobs per month. The AFL-CIO has lost one- 
half million members through Automation and speed-up. 

NEW MONSTERS ON STUB FRAME LINE 

Tlje automobile companies are now in the process of model 
changes, and I have witnessed some of the new monster machines. 
When comparing the new machines with those of past years, 
one will have to say that we are entering this second stage of 
Automation. Now it takes 12 workers to assemble a frame before 
it is placed on the line for completion by other workers. One of 
these new machines will replace all those workers on the next 
model. 

Reuther plays with words about his coming contract demands. 
He speaks of profit-sharing, double-time pay for work over eight 
hours, and the shorter work-week. Management has been quietly 
watching and waiting. As soon as Reuther mentioned working 
conditions by saying his union will do something about the pace 
of production, Henry Ford II yelled out against his statement. 
Ford said, production and more production, when he said that 
“each individual worker must not be interferred with.” 

SCORES RALPH McGILL 

Ralph McGill in his syndicated column “Marxist Philosophy 
Is Outmoded by Material Progress” (Detroit News, March 13, 
1964) reports that a professor at East Berlin’s Humboldt Uni- 
versity, a Robert Havemann, “has demanded in public class 
room lectures that Marxism and dialectical materialism be thrown 
out the window because they retard scientific progress.” 

McGill then goes on to say that “Marx wrote that man could 
be rescued from the ‘kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of 
abundance’ by the scientific theory which he propounded.” He 
further states, “Marx admittedly had much of his argument, or 
dialectic, from Friedrich Hegel.” 

When you read the column and know any of Marx’s works 
and writings, one can see how these “experts” try to confuse the 
minds of people by twisting and distorting Marx — saying Stalin, 
Tito, Mao and Khrushchev are all Marxists. The same is true of 
dialectical materialism and the class struggle — to Marx it was 
what kind of labor should man perform? 

Marx’s criticism of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is that it is 
not the consciousness of man that determines his existence, but 
on the contrary, his social existence which determines his con- 
sciousness. Where Hegel saw objective history as the successive 
manifestation of “World Spirit,” Marx instead placed the objective 
movement in the process of production. Marx separated labor 
from product, and from property, and looked for the contradic- 
tion within labor itself. Marx posed dialectically the fundamental 
problem, what kind of labor should man perform; which is today 
being battled out the world over. 

“DESPERATE HUNGER” 

Automation has made this question urgent in the United 
States — which neither McGill nor professor Havermann can 
answer. As McGill stated in his column, “We now have the 
means of increased material welfare, but even in the more 
advanced industrial states we are confronted with problems of 
unemployment; surplus food commodities are needed to keep a 
shocking number of persons from desperate hunger.” 

The reason the “experts” do not have the answer is because 
they can only see wealth and technological development outside 
of the working people. 

Marxism is in the aspirations and actions of the working 
class. As far as today, nothing short of a philosophy, a total 
outlook, which Marx first called not “communism,” but “Human- 
ism,” can answer the manifold needs of the working people. His 
analysis of labor, and that is what distinguishes him from all 
other Socialists and Communists of his day and ours, goes much 
further than the economic structure of society. His analysis goes 
to the actual human relations, “to have one basis for life and 
another for science is a priori a lie,” he wrote. 

“Freedom is so much the essence of man, that even its 
opponents realize it, in that they fight its reality. No man 
fights freedom; he fights at most the freedom of others.” 
Marx continues, “every kind of freedom has therefore always 
existed, sometimes as a special privilege, another time as a 
universal right.” 
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Miners and wives ask 
all to join the fight on 
poverty. 


MINERS' COMMITTEE HOLDS 
KEY TO AREA'S FUTURE 

HAZARD, KY. — “They’ve tried to run us off, buy us out, scare us away. Every- 
thing — just to get us to quit. We just won’t.” The words were said matter-of- 
factly by a leader of the striking miners in southeastern Kentucky, where for the 
past five years the coal operators and miners have been locked in a life-and-death 
struggle. The massive power of the operators — stretching from the local official poli- 
ticians, boards of education, police, papers and courts to the state governor’s chair — 
has been mobilized in an offensive to destroy the organized labor movement and 
to crush the fighting spirit of the striking miners. 

Efforts to destroy the organ- 
ized labor movement, repre- 
sented by the United Mine 
Workers union in the area, have 
been almost completely success- 
ful. However, far from break- 
ing the spirit of the striking 
miners, the years of battle have 
united many of them into a 
solid unit. 

COMMITTEE FORMED 

Out of the experiences and 
the needs of the roving picket 
organization formed in 1959 
when the struggle exploded in- 
to violence, a new organization 
recently emerged. On Jan. 31 
of this year, the striking 
miners and their families or- 
ganized themselves into the Ap- 
palachian Committee for Full 
Employment. 

— The Committee meets every 
Saturday afternoon in a local 
union hall, and anyone is wel- 
come to attend; women par- 
ticipate actively; one woman 
is on the executive commit- 
tee of the group. Recogniz- 
ing that their battle is one 
that faces oppressed people 
everywhere, the Committee is 
exerting great effort to forge 
links with the whole of the 
labor movement, the youth 
and the Freedom NOW Move- 
ment. (See related story this 
page and others on pp. 3, 6 
and 7.) 

ONE MEETING 
The full scope of the com- 
mittee’s activities can be seen 
from the order of business dur- 
ing a recent meeting. 

1. Petition campaign — all pre- 
sent took petitions urging the 
passage of a federal law to 
have all mines covered by fed- 
eral safety regulations (at pre- 
sent, mines employing 16 men 
or less are exempt from these 
safety provisions.) 

2. Work on local Federal 
projects — voted unanimously to 
send letter to Washington pro- 
testing out-of-state workers be- 
ing brought in to work on fed- 
eral projects designed to pro- 
vide local employment, and 
warned that picket lines would 
be placed around every federal 
project in southeastern Ken- 
tucky if the situation was not 
corrected. 

3. Frankfort demonstration 
— committee members re- 
ported who participated in 
Freedom March held on prev- 
ious Thursday in the state 
capital. 

4. New members — invitation 
extended for any in audience 
to join the committee who had 
not as yet done so. Women and 
men signed independently of 
each other. 

5. Visitors — chair invited 
visitors to introduce them- 
selves, and speak if they 
wished. Visitors included six 
students from George Wash- 
(Continned on Page 8) 


Hazard Miners Join In 

Black and White Support 
Frankfort Freedom March 

Combs, Ky. — Five carloads of unemployed miners 
and their wives from the Hazard area went to the Free- 
dom March at the State Capital in Frankfort on Thurs- 
day, March 5. We wanted everyone to know that we feel 
the colored people and the poor whites have to fight it 
together. 


My husband only got two and 
a half hours sleep the night 
before he left. 

He got up at 2:15 a.m. to 
gas up the cars so we could 
leave at 5 a.m. It took us four 
and a half hours to make the 
drive. It was the day there were 
several tornados here in Ken- 
tucky, and flooding of some of 
the cities. 

CROWD CAME OUT STRONG 

There was nothing but snow, 
rain, sleet and wind all that 
day. It all but blew us off the 
steps of the Capitol building 
when we got to Frankfort. But 
the crowd came out strong dis- 
pite it all. The papers reported 
that 10,000 were in the March, 
but at the meeting they re- 
ported there were 30,000. It 
surely looked more like 30,000 
than 10,000 to me. The papers 
said that normal population of 
Frankfort is only 18,000. 

It looked to me as if at least 
two-thirds of the crowd were 
Negroes. 1 was sorry there 
weren’t more white people with 
us. What impressed me the most 
was to see all those old Negro 
people — some of them were on 
canes — marching with their 
signs: “Let’s Bury Jim Crow” 
and “Fight For Freedom.” 

Our signs said: “Hazard Un- 
employed Miners Want Jobs, 
Jutsice and Freedom Now.” 

I helped make the signs, and 


I sure did like patting in the 
word “Now” after “Jobs, 
Justice and Freedom.” Be- 
cause that’s when we have to 
have it — NOW. 

MINERS A “SURPRISE” 

We were tickled to see how 
surprised some of the state 
troopers looked to se us there. 
They had hundreds of state 
police there, from all over the 
state, and the ones from our 
area spotted us right away, and 
nudged each other to make sure 
they were seeing right. 

When the reporters saw us 
there they ran over and took 
our picture. We held up the 
signs real high to make sure 
they could read every word 
— but we never did see a 
mention of it in any of the 
papers the next day. 

Neither the Governor nor his 
Assistant ever appeared. Rev. 
King spoke and got a nice recep- 
tion, but I think Jackie Robin- 
son got the biggest applause. 
When he said that the Governor 
should come out there on the 
steps and start speaking with his 
mouth instead of just a pencil 
the crowd really roared. 

After the march we drove 
back home. It must have been 
almost 9 p.m. before we got in. 
The papers reported that it was 
the biggest demonstration the 
capital had ever seen. 

— Miner’s Wife 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

6 Good Union Mari’ Changed 


The union, its merits, its past 
history, and what it is today, 
is always the topic of conversa- 
tion at the non-union shop I 
work in when something goes 
wrong and there is some dis- 
agreement between the women 
and the company. 

HERITAGE OF UNIONISM 
Just recently I had such a 
conversation with a woman I 
was working with. She comes 
from the coal fields of Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and has 
some relatives still there, and 
the heritage of unionism is 
deep within her. 

She said to me people don’t 
realize how much the union has 
done and what it was like be- 
fore the union. She continued, 
“No one believes this but I used 
to work with a woman that 
worked at Ford before the 
union got in. She said that the 
foreman used to come in with 
whips that they used on the 
men and ‘us women had to 
bring in sacks of potatoes to 
give to the foremen so we could 
keep our jobs.’ 

“It’s just like when you told 
the girls here that the miners 
and their families were starv- 
ing and that some were work- 
ing in scab mines for $3 or $5 
a day. Some girls didn’t believe 
that any one could make so 
little in this country. But I 
know because just last year 
my brother was working a pony 
mine and made just $5 a day.” 
TURNED INTO OPPOSITE 
In this way, the conversation 
very often turns to the union, 

19 Years After 

Hiroshima Blast 

■ 

New York, N.Y.— Thirty sur- 
vivors of the atomic bombings 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki will 
arrive in the United States in 
April, on a global mission of 
good will and peace education 
exchange. 

Among those coming is Tokie 
Kawamoto, who with her hus- 
band Ichiro Kawamoto founded 
the Folded Crane Clubs — groups 
of children of high school age 
or younger who visit hospitaliz- 
ed hibakusha (A-bomb surviv- 
ors), aid destitute survivors’ 
families, and help with the up- 
keep of the Hiroshima Peace 
Park and their own Children’s 
Memorial grounds. 

The folded paper crane, 
long a symbol of longevity 
In Japan, became a symbol 
of peace through the story 
of Sadako Sasaki, who was 
two years old when the bomb 
fell on Hiroshima in 1945. She 
was over a mile from the cen- 
ter of the explosion, and her 
health seemed unimpaired 
until she was 12. Then she 
fell HI with leukemia. Be- 
cause of the legend that he 
who folds a thousand paper 
cranes lives a long time, 
Sadako in her hospital bed 
tried to fold a thousand 
cranes. She made 964, and 
died. A statue of Sadako Sasa- 
ki stands on top of the Chil- 
dren’s Monument in the Peace 
Park, holding in upstretched 
arms a gold crane. 

Tokie and Ichiro Kawamoto 
earn a meager living at sewing 
and occasional day labor, but 
take no pay for their work of 
mercy and peace. 

During her tour with the 
World Peace Study Mission, 
Mrs. Kawamoto wants especial- 
ly to speak with children, young 
people, mothers and teachers. 

— From World Peace Study 
Mission, National Office: 325 
Lafayette Street, Second 
Floor, New York, N. Y. 10012. 


what it used to be and what it 
is today. Recently while spend- 
ing a couple of days in the hos- 
pital I met a 30-year Ford 
worker who likewise had union- 
ism deep within him but had 
seen his union turn into its 
opposite and was quite dis- 
turbed that this had happened. 
He said this to me: “Today, at 
Ford, if you get your production 
out, keep your mouth shut, 
don’t put in any grievances, 
you’ll get a pat on the shoulder 
and be told that you are a 
good union member.” 

He said there is no longer 
any union at Ford Local 600. 
“I helped fight for the union 
years ago. We used to meet 
in the basement of condemned 
buildings so that the company 
and the police couldn’t find 
us. But today, the conditions 
at Ford are worse than then. I 
will be retiring soon so I have 
been very quiet lately — so now 
they tell me I am a good mem- 
ber. 

“I voted for Stellato in 
the last election. I know 
what he is, but Becker 
wouldn’t have been any dif- 
ferent. As long as Reuther 
is there, they will all dance 
to his violin. 

“Before anything can be 
done, they have to get rid of 
Reuther. To me, he is no dif- 
ferent than any politician or 
Hoffa— at least the teamsters 
do something for their men. 
GET RID OF OLD MEN 

“The company, with the help 
of the union, is getting rid of 
the older workers. They have 
all kinds of ways, but the first 
and foremost is the medical 
They say an old guy can’t do 
a job. They keep him on the 
labor pool and he never gets 
back to his job. The company 
is making men retire at 58 and 
59 years of age. 

“The committeeman goes up 
to the guy, puts his arm around 
him and says, ‘Listen Joe, just 
think how nice it will be to 
retire. You get double pen- 
sion’ (until 60 or 62). Joe 
says ‘I don’t want to retire,’ but 
soon he gets a medical notice 
and is told that Friday is his 
last day. He goes to the com- 
mitteeman, who says he’ll see 
what he can do. He comes 
hack and says, ‘Sorry Joe, 
there’s nothing I can do.’ 
WANT UNION OUT, TOO 

“The company is also work- 
ing to get rid of the union al- 
together. With the help of the 
union they are getting rid of 
the older worker, but on their 
own they are keeping the new- 
er workers out of the union. 

“They bitf some guys and 
then a few days before they 
should get their seniority 
they are laid off. A couple 
of days later they get re- 
called and they never have 
seniority and never join the 
union. That’s the oldest trick 
there is. 

“There just isn’t any union 
at River Rouge any more.” 

His parting words were that 
something has to be done and 
it could and will he done but 
“the first job is to get Reuther 
and his boys out.” 


MORE ON KENTUCKY 
FREEDOM MARCH 

I’m only sorry we couldn’t 
have had more in the march 
from Hazard. I wish we could 
have taken hundreds with us. 
We just didn’t have enough 
money for gas and oil for 
more cars. But our signs car- 
ried our message for all of us. 
Miner’s Wife 
Combs Kentucky 
* * * 

The newspapers gave out 


Peace Marcher Jailed in Albany, Ga. 


John Papworth from London 
and two young East Indians rec- 
ently completed their 18 month 
Peace Walk which included Iran, 
Russia , Europe and the USA. 
Since January, Mr. Papworth has 
been speaking around the U.S. 
After completing his schedule 
in Georgia and Florida, he re- 
turned to Albany, Georgia to act 
in support of the imprisoned 
Cuba Walkers there. This walk 
began in Quebec early in 1963, 
but had been mired in the police- 
state restrictions of Albany since 
December 23. Mr. Papworth has 
just been released from jail in 
Albany, what follows is a brief 
account of his stay there. 

18th February, 1964 

CITY JAIL, Albany, Ga.— My 
cell is the size of a railway 
carriage with a two tiered bunk 
on either side. On the wall be- 
tween the bunks is a water tap 
and basin and next to it, touch- 
ing the mattress of the lower 
bunk, a W.C. (toilet) . . . 

THE CELL IS CRAWLING 

with cockroaches, the covers of 
the four mattresses stained with 
unnamable deposits and the 
place reeks of a compound of 
carbolic and urine. Worst de- 
privation of all is the complete 
absence of daylight, for the cell 
is 'lit by a bulb in the corridor 
outside which throws in oblique 
shadows of the bars across this 
page as I write. It burns all 
night and all day. 

On Saturday evening I came 
along to the City Hall and asked 
the Police Captain to release my 
friends from their unjust im- 
prisonment so they could con- 
tinue their peace march to Cuba. 
He told me to stop my imperti- 
nent nonsenee and begone, but 
I said I would wait until they 
were released. He said 1 should 
have to wait a long time and 
went off. 

I think he actually went to 
telephone the police chief be- 
cause some time later a burly 
pale-faced man in a mackintosh 
strode in and asked me aggres- 
sively what I wanted. I asked 
him if he were Mr. Prichett, and 
on his acknowledgement gave 
him a civil “good evening,” and 
explained my mission. He glow- 
ered at me and told me to “get 
out” and when I explained I 
would go if my friends were re- 
leased, he seized me in a rage 
and threw me against a door so 
that I bruised the side of my 
face slightly, and told the cap- 
tain to “book” me. 

* * * 

I could not have chosen a 
worse time to come in. When I 
arrived there were already six 
people in the cell and by morn- 
ing there were eleven, and one 
drunk had vomited over my 
clothes . . . 

One had read “Mein Kampf” 
and thought it the most brilliant 
book ever written. All were 
ardent segregationists and de- 
clared their beliefs were based 
on the Bible. I asked them if 
they realized how their low 
wages were simply a reflection 
of Negro poverty and that until 
the workers, both black and 
white, were together, the strug- 
gle to raise wages would always 
fail . . . They were really quite 
impressed with this argument. 

Their contempt for Negroes 
was like racial feeling every- 


10,000 as the number who 
marched at Frankfort. But 
they anounced 32,000 from 
the speakers’ platform. I 
think they just don’t want it 
known how many really 
marched. There are some of 
the worst liars in all the 
world down here in Ken- 
tucky. 

Miner Who Marched 

Hazard, Kentucky 


where, blind and unreasoning, 
but when Mr. C. B. King, my 
Negro lawyer came to see me 
I noticed they did not hesitate 
to ask him to do errands for 
them, and their manner was civil 
* * * 

19th February, 1964 
. . . Peter Light is a young 
fellow of twenty or so from 
Canada whom I had met in the 
temporary office of CNVA here 


White Support 
- Right Kind 

Dick Gregory lunged at a 
New York dailys’ remark 
about the danger of Negroes 
losing liberal white support 
because of the public school 
boycott he is participating in. 
He said he wouldn’t care if 
they left the black man 
alone because of their neu- 
trality, but he wasn’t reject- 
ing white support as such. 
There was a white boy he 
met in the South, who march- 
ed on the snowy picket lipes 
with the sole of his shoes 
gone. That was white sup- 
port, Gregory asserted, and 
he wanted that kind. 

— From the Atlantic Inquir- 
er, 953 Hunter St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


in Albany before I came in. I 
caught sight of his face near the 
floor of the corridor yesl.etplay 
when four policemen frog- 
marched him to the door of the 
adjacent can. He had been dis- 
tributing leaflets outside City 
Hall protesting about City Jiail 
conditions and the imprisonment 
of the Peace Marchers, and had 
been arrested almost at once L 
There are eight girls in ahd 
I have not seen one of them, blut 
their voices are becoming clear 
to me . . . 

At nights the jail seems t« 
be getting noisier. I think 
there are a large number of 
Negro girls in the one part. 
Last night our own girls were 
singing freedom songs in a 
deeply moving way. Always 
there is a great deal of laugh- 


ter and animated conversa- 
tion from their part of the 
jail and it makes the place 
sound very homely. When 
they sang “We Shall Over- 
come” it seemed the whole 
jail was full of the sound 
and we all joined in . . . 

Scratched on my cell wall are 
the words “We are in here so 
that others may be free — Free- 
dom Marchers,” and another ef- 
fort simply states “Quebec-Cuba 
Peace March.” 'So I am by no 
means the first occupant of this 
call for a cause . . . 

* * & 

At my court hearing, where 
I am to be charged with loiter- 
ing and refusing to obey a 
police officer, I shall plead not 
guilty to the first and guilty to 
the second charge. I will seek 
to ask Mr. Prichett whether 
throwing me against a door is 
normal police behaviour, or 
whether it was a temporary 
lapse on his part for which he 
may wish to apologize. Such con- 
duct I did not expect, for I 
never saw a Chief of Police 
before. For the rest I shall 
simply ask to be given the maxi- 
mum sentence so that the world 
will have a measure of the wrong 
being done to my friends. 

I see little violence here, but 
it seems to lurk about all the 
time . . . Two days ago I was 
visited by some detectives. 
“Stand up so we can look at 
yer,” said one. 

I ANSWERED without mov- 
ing, “Gentlemen, I do hope that 
the normal courtesies of civil- 
ized intercourse have not been 
suspended merely because some- 
body has been so misguided as 
to intersperse a row of bars 
between us.” 

They gave me a long vacant, 
puzzled stare and departed. But 
the “or else” assumption behind 
their peremptory command made 
me wonder to what length they 
would normally go to secure 
compliance. 

One kills time by writing 
about this and that, stripped to 
the waist and occasionally flick- 
ing a cockroach ofE a bar. 


— John Papworth 
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Picket Denied Federal Aid 

HAZARD, Ky. — There’s a very strange office in 
Hazard. I mean the one that’s giving out the federal 
government grants up to $1,000 for people who’ve been 
hit by floods to fix up their homes. 


You take last year, when we 
had that big flood. The govern- 
ment offered us low-cost loans 
to fix up our places that were 
damaged by the flood. Three 
quarters of my home was 
washed away, but I couldn’t 
borrow any money, because I’ve 
been on strike against these 
coal operators to try to get bet- 
ter working conditions. I knew 
I couldn’t pay the money back. 
GRANTS OFFERED 

But now, in January, there 
comes the news that the gov- 
ernment is giving us the money. 
All that we’re supposed to have 
to do is go down to this office 
and fill out this form they have 
to apply for the money. 

I know plenty of people 
around here who have plenty 
of land, a lot of acres and 
livestock. They could have 
sold some of what they had 
to get the money they needed 
to fix their places up. But 
they didn’t have to. They ap- 
plied for the grant, and they 
got it. Of course, none of 
them are strikers. 

Now you take me. I’ve got 
a little piece of ground my 
house sits on, and another ten 
by twenty plot that I use 
to put in a garden to grow our 
vegetables to help keep us alive. 
Now I can’t sell any of that, 
not and have anything at all 
left. 


Of course, that doesn’t make 
any difference. You see, I’m 
a picket. I’ve been strikin’ for 
a long time now, and I mean 
to keep it up — and they know 
I mean to keep it up. So when 
I get down there to that office, 
they always run out of the 
forms you have to fill out. 

I was there in January, and 
the man told me he was so 
sorry, but he just ran out of 
forms. But he was real nice. 
He said for me to come back 
the 15th of February, and 
he’d be sure to have a form 
for me. Well, I was there on 
the 15th of February, only 
for some strange reason, 
they’d run out of forms all of 
a sudden. Just like the last 
time. 

Now I know it’s not strange, 
and everyone else around here 
knows it’s not strange. It’s just 
like the surplus food, the food 
stamps, the public works jobs, 
unemployment compensation 
and everything else around 
here. If you’re a scab or a 
friend of the operators, you 
can get what their lackeys in 
those offices in Hazard have 
to give out. But if you’re a 
picket, a striker and a fighter, 
you’ll wear your feet down to 
your knees before you’ll get 
anything. 


ON THE LINE 


Notes on Tax Cuts , Spending, 
and Grievance Settlements 


By JOHN ALLISON 

In recent days we have been getting the “pros” and 
“cons” on the tax cut the workers received in their pay 
checks. The workers in the shop are talking about the 
advice of President Johnson to spend the increase. 


This brings up another ques- 
tion. What about the unem- 
ployed, retired workers, children 
out of school, the poverty- 
striken, and the workers re- 
placed by Automation? Add up 
all of these human beings and 
many, many more — what advice 
does President Johnson, or any 
other capitalist, have for these 
people on spending. 

While we are on the subject 
Of spending, the workers are dis- 
cussing the way executives are 
robbing the stock holders and 
workers and government with- 
out going to jail. No one is tell- 
ing this group how to spend 
their reward for riding shot-gun 
over the working man. 

HOW ABOUT QUOTA CUT? 

For the first time since the 
Second World War, the working 
people in the U.S.A. have re- 
ceived a tax cut. Now that the 
war is over, and there is no need 
to fight anymore, let’s have a 
cut in w o r k e r s’ production 
quotas. 

All the companies are making 
money. The corporations are not 
suffering, nor the government. 
All elements in the economy are 
doing fine except labor. City, 
County and State taxes, and the 
cost of living, are killing the 
working man dead. 

Production is another killer 
of the worker. Buick first, and 
now Chevy, went out on strike 
over production standards. 
The Negroes are probably the 
only ones that have more un- 
solved grievances than the 
auto workers. 

The thing to remember about 
both Buick and Chevy, as well 
as all auto local unions, is that 
the union will not write up a 
grievance unless it is a very, 
very good one. Union policy is: 
don’t clutter up the grievance 


I machinery by filing question- 
able cases. 

So when you have 130 filed 
but unsettled grievances piled 
up at Chevy and over 200 at 
Buick, the thing that hits you is: 
Why haven’t these workers been 
on strike long ago? And the 
answer is equally clear: Because 
the international d i d n’ t let 
them. 

WRONG WAY TO SETTLE 

One of the disturbing things 
about the reports coming out of 
the Chevy negotations is that 
some 100 grievances were set-- 
tied in one day. I can only hope 
that they’re not settling the 
grievances the way a bunch of 
ours were. 

We had over 25 grievances 
piled up, and a strike vote had 
been approved. At the same 
time the workers voted to 
walk out, the company fired a 
well-known union leader in 
the shop. When negotiations 
reached the Appeal Board, 
everything was suddenly set- 
tled: In exchange for the re- 
hiring of the labor leader, the 
25 grievances were thrown out. 

Question: How can a union 
have hundreds of unsolved 
grievances without striking? 
Answer: The poison book — 
Contract. 

The workers did not write 
this poison book. Walter and 
his boys, and the corporations 
with the government as a 
silent partner, did. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, all anti- 
labor laws, all contracts, are 
written by enemies of labor. The 
unemployed, young and old, 
women and men, are all victims 
of a system designed to keep 
labor in chains. 


Miner Corrects 
False Impression 

Combs, Ky. — I attanded a 
meeting held in the Hazard 
court house where some local 
politicians and some outside 
officials were talking about get- 
ting in some work for the un- 
employed miners. 

The talk was about setting up 
a program to do some general 
cleaning up in the community, 
with the work going to men 
around here. The men would 
work an hour for each dollar 
they got in assistance. It’s not 
much, but it’s more than plenty 
of the scabs are making who 
work in those non-union dog 
holes around here. 

One of the local two-bit poli- 
ticians got up and said some- 
thing about not getting hopes 
up too high, because a project 
like this would probably take 
some 250-300 men — and he 
doubted that there were that 
many around. 

SAYS HIS PIECE 

When he said what he did, 
my hand shot up in the air. 
When he saw me, he broke off 
what he was saying real quick, 
then said that no questions 
would be answered during the 
meeting; that anyone could 
come up after the meeting to 
ask any questions they wanted 
answered. It -was plain he didn’t 
want me to say anything. 

Only I wasn’t about to be shut 
up that easy. I hit the floor 
right then, and told him and the 
others there: 

“What’re you talking about, 
saying you doubt there are 
250-300 men around to fill 
those jobs? I can personally 
give you the names of over 
1,000 men right now who are 
unemployed and would be 
glad to do that work!” 

Then I told them a few other 
things and sat down. A reporter 
from an outside paper came 
over to me and asked me if I 
really knew that many men who 
were out of work. When I told 
him there were probably more 
than that, he asked me to get 
him their names, and I did. I 
don’t know if anything will come 
out of that or not, but I sure 
hope so. We can use all the help 
we can get. 


'WE FACED ARMED GUARDS . . . 
POLICE... DEPUTIES- WE STILL ARE’ 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Visitors at a meeting of the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employment asked what the Committee 
uxis doing and what could be done to help. The following 
speech by a Committee member answered.) 

We used to have 500 to 1,000 when our fight first 
started, meeting in this room. We faced armed guards, we 
faced the state police, we faced the deputies. We still are 
facing them. 

The reign of fear in this county is what keeps this house 
from overflowing today. Many of the people are afraid to | 
talk together, afraid to meet together as we are doing. 

Some of you say those people are not union men. You 
may be right, but I know that I worked by their sides, and 
I know them. They don’t want to see the union go. ’ 

MINERS WERE RAILROADED 

We’ve been panicked-at. Part of our membership has 
been indicted in circuit court. They have been railroaded. 
And if it had not been for the help of some of the labor 
movement — especially in Washington, D. C., and in New 
York — they’d be in the penitentiary today. 

The Committee For Miners has been furnishing counsel. 
And that has taken most of the finances that have been 
coming in. This committee we have formed here is oper- 
ating without proper funds, but we’re doing all we can. If 
we had the necessary funds, this organization would grow 
throughout all of Kentucky. 

We’ve never made a breakthrough yet. We made a 
March on Washington. We saw our officials and got a lot 
of promises, and that’s about all we did get. 

Whatever money has been appropriated to this area has 
been put in the hands of the state politicians. And they 
are determined that this group — this committee — will NOT 
get the money. 

The only thing that the public officials seem to be 
doing is voting themselves their own pay raise. 

WE MUST BREAK THROUGH 

The discrimination against us by the state government 
and the public officials in the enactment of any legislation 
has got this county down and got it isolated. There is not 
one public official who has met with any of the outside 
visitors who have been coming down here to see things for 
themselves. They don’t want outside visitors to know what’s 
going on. But until we break through that isolation we’ll 
never get anywhere. 

We’ve been trying for weeks to get a place to hold a 
student-miners’ conference in. In my own opinion, we don’t 
have much chance of getting one. 

We need financial aid more than anything. You can’t 
afford to go to jail without an attorney to get you out 
We’re not afraid of the law. And if we had our freedom 
and rights we wouldn’t have to go to jail. But we don’t 
have that. 

We appreciate whatever you people can do for us. What 
we want you to know is that we don’t intend to surrender 
and be slaves. That’s about all I have to say. And that’s 
enough. 


Fired Nigerian Miners Demand Inquiry 


Nigeria, West Africa — 
The Federal Department of 
Labour has intervened in 
the dispute between the 
management of the Nigeri- 
an Coal Corporation and 
the Nigerian Coal Miner’s 
Union over payment of the 
Mbanefo awards to the 
miners. 

The dispute came to a climax 
when a faction of the union 
headed by Mr. E. A. Bassey, 
their general president — with 
the backing of the Joint Action 
Committee of the Nigerian 
Labour Front — demanded the 
removal from office of Mr. 
Onoh, chairman of the corpora- 
tion, and the dissolution of the 
corporation’s board. 

COMPANY FIRES MINERS 

The Nigerian Coal Corpora- 
tion dismissed 73 miners charg- 
ed with taking part in what was 
described as an “unofficial go- 
slow strike”. 

An official statement by the 
Nigerian Coal Corporation 
warned that much as the cor- 
poration would pay the Mban- 
efo award, “any miner who 
goes on an unofficial strike 
will be dismissed according- 
ly.” This altogether rash, 
punitive and downright vic- 
timisation is without prece- 
dent in the history of indus- 
trial relations in this country. 

The number of coal miners 
dismissed from the services of 


the Nigerian Coal Corporation 
rose from 73 to 158 when an- 
other set 85 miners who were 
on afternoon shift at the Ekulu 
mines refused to work when 
they were informed about the 
strike. 

A total of 3,960 applicants 
queued up at the Ira Valley 
Enugu, seeking to fill vacancies 
created by the dismissed, and 
in response to an advertise- 
ment by Mr. Josiah Agu, the 
corporation’s Personnel Man- 
ager for applications from min- 
ers who were retrenched in 
1960. 

WORKERS DEMONSTRATE, 
HOLD MASS MEETING 
As Mr. Onoh announced that 
he was determined to arrest 
any act of subversion in the 
coal industry, about 200 miners 
demonstrated before the offices 
of Mr. P. Anthony, Principal 
Labour Officer in Eastern Ni- 
geria, and demanded the rein- 
statement of the dismissed min- 
ers. Mr. Anthony said that he 
did not want to go into the 
matter again until the Premier, 
Dr. M. I. Okpara returns. 

A three - man delegation 
from Enugu was to meet 
Prime Minister Balewa to de- 
mand the suspension of the 
board of the Nigerian Coal 
Corporation; the reinstate- 
ment of the coal miners who 
were dismissed recently by 
corporation; and also the im- 
mediate appointment of a 
high-powered commission to 


enquire into allegations of 
corruption and mal-adminis- 
tration in the corporation. 

These decisions were taken 
at a mass meeting of Enugu 
workers, at which was passed a 
four point resolution on the in- 
dustrial crisis in the corpora- 
tion. The resolution claimed 
that the state of affairs in the 
corporation had fallen below 
the expectation of all reason- 
able people. 

MINERS DEMAND INQUIRY 

Meanwhile, the Federal Min- 
ister of Mines and Power, Sule, 
arrived in Enugu with a mission 
to see what could be done. He 
said he would look sympatheti- 
cally into the case of the 158 
miners who were dismissed 
after the “unofficial go-slow 
strike”. 

He stated that he would see 
to it that “an industry which 
once helped the country is 
saved, and would therefore not 
want the infiltration of politics 
into the affairs of the Coal 
Corp.” He further said that the 
federal government voted 1.5 
million pounds for it under the 
development plan. 

He also addressed members 
of the Nigerian Coal Miners’ 
Union who carried placards 
criticising the management of 
the coal corp. and demanded 
an inquiry into its affairs. 

The premises of the corpora- 
tion headquarters were highly 
policed as some coal miners 
moved in to see the Minister. 
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Editorial 

War on Poverty — or War on Poor? 

President Johnson’s “War on Poverty” — like so many other 
things emanating from the seat of American capitalism sounds 
good, but is, in fact, only a new form of the infamous labor 
camps that we have seen previously in totalitarian countries 
throughout the world. 

Johnson’s call is for “a new national job corps (which) will 
build toward an enlistment of 100,000 young men. They will be 
drawn from those whose background, health and education make 
them least fit for useful work.” The first alarm was sounded, ac- 
cording to the Administration, because so many youths were 
being rejected for the draft. Not only does the concern seem to 
be more directed towards assuring a futury supply of cannon 
fodder for the next war than towards educating our young people 
adequately; it does not even approach a solution for the army 
of the permanently unemployed, which is the real threat that 
worries the Administration. 

A DROP IN THE BUCKET FROM A SEA OF POVERTY 

There will be 26 million youth coming of age in the next 10 
years. This means that the labor force of the United States is 
expected to grow about 50% faster over the next decade than it 
did over the past one. Johnson’s program of 100,000 for his “job 
corps”, and the additional “200,000 American men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 21” for whom “the Department of 
Labor will provide work and training,” represents less than a 
drop in the bucket when the true magnitude of the sea of pov- 
erty he is attempting to bail out is exposed. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council reports that 3.7 million 
jobs were eliminated from factories, farms, railroads and mines 
in the past 10 years. At the same time, the civilian labor force 
increased by eight million while total employment increased 
only 5.8 million. The jobless, as a percentage of the labor force 
has constantly risen from 2.9% to the present 6%. In a single 
year, 14.5% of the nation’s 55 million families suffered some 
period of unemployment. 

The constant introduction of Automation into industry eli- 
minates more jobs each year than it creates, and makes fewer 
jobs available — and not just to the young people. The competi- 
tion between the youth and the older displaced workers will 
become sharper as time goes on. Johnson, meanwhile, has not 
even pretended a program for the ages between 40 and death. 

Twenty-five years ago, President Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 
clared that, “One-third of our nation is ill-clad, ill-fed and ill- 
housed.” That is as true today as it was then — except that the 
profit level has risen by 200% while the level of nationwide 
poverty has remained the same. 

“EXITS FROM POVERTY”— FOR RICH OR POOR? 

The number of millionaires rose from 27,000 in 1953 to 100, 
000 in 1961, while those With five million dollars or more, rose 
from 2000 to 10,000— a 500% increase. When President Johnson 
promised that “Our tax cut will create millions of new jobs — 
new exits from poverty”, the exit from poverty was being well 
planned, indeed — for the capitalists. The recent tax cut will help 
these people keep an even greater share of their wealth. For the 
worker, the tax cut averages about $2 a week. 

President Johnson has chosen a wonderful time to dis- 
cover poverty among the voting public — just before another 
national election. It is reminiscent of the discovery about the 
time of the last election that Negroes lacked civil rights in the 
United States. Four years after that great discovery, there is 
still no law on the books to guarantee civil rights, only promi- 
ses. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE OR POLITICAL WEAPON? 

Little can be expected from Johnson’s “war on poverty”, 
either. Even in those areas where some form of public assist- 
ance is available, it is used as a political weapon — as in Hazard, 
Kentucky— to reward friends of the political bosses and punish 
coal miners who are out on strike. 

The administration of new federal funds will likewise 
be turned over to the ruling local politicians. Johnson in fact, has 
stipulated that the work and training provided to the 200,000 
by the Department of Labor “will be provided through state and 
local governments and non-profit agencies,” How those words 
will be interpreted by the segregationist leaders in the 17 states 
who have made segregation their “way of life” within these 
so-called United States, is well known. 

THE SILENT LABOR BUREAUCRATS 

The trade union bureaucracy, meanwhile, who are sup- 
posed to look after the jobs and working condition of the mem- 
bership, organize the unorganized, and expand the role of organ- 
ized labor in the community are far more occupied today seeking 
out investment counselors to look after an estimated $60 billion 
in pension and welfare funds under their care. 

Membership in the unions is declining as Automation eats 
away at the jobs under union contract. There are few new mem- 
bers to sign up, and it is a rare case when a non-union plant 
signs a union contract today. Union political activity is restricted 
to electing members of the Democratic Party — the party which 
fosters the filibuster and upholds segregation, and does not do 
much more about unemployment, than the long-rejected Repub- 
lican party did. 

Small wonder that the millions of permanently unemployed 
workers, Negroes and youth, feel that this is not a war on pov- 
erty, but a war against the poor. 
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Readers 9 

KENTUCKY MINERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


If we could make contact 
with the auto workers, it 
would be very good. 

There is no question that 
the people here and the 
people everwhere want 
organization. The point 
we want to make is that 
our organization is not just 
for the miners, but for all 
people. 

Member, Appalachian 
Committee for Full 
Employment, Kentucky 
* * * 

When we picketed the 
White House in Washington, 
the police kept us in one 
line on one side, and the 
spectators had to keep mov- 
ing along on the other side. 
At one point a woman with 
a baby came by and was 
walking right by me. The 
police came over and told 
her she’d have to move, that 
this was a picket line. She 
looked at him and said, “I 
know it. I’m picketing, too.” 

Our line kept growing ad 
the while we were there. We 
only walked it for half an 
hour, though. If we had gone 
on for longer I’m sure we 
would have had quite a line. 

Miner 

Combs, Kentucky 
* * * 

We visited one family dur- 
ing the bad weather to take 
them some clothes. Somebody 
had put a bar of soap in the 
box, and when the 14-year old 
girl saw it, she ran straight 
to her mother and asked, “Oh 
mom, could I please go 
wash?” 

One of the little boys saw 
a pair of red rain-boots in the 
box and asked could he have 
them. His little bare feet 
were as red as the boots, 
and when he put them on 
they were sizes too big for 
him, but he started to dance 
around and sing, “They fit 
me, they fit me!” 

I’m pretty used to things 
around here, but I just 
couldn’t keep back the tears. 

Miner’s Wife 
Kentucky 

sjs * % 

It’s hard to take pictures 
of the poverty in Hazard. 
This is not only because it 
makes you feel physically 
sick to see the depth of the 
suffering there. It is because 
the people are sick of having 
their pictures taken, while 
their misery goes on and 
nothing is done about it, ex- 
cept that more people come 
down to take pictures. 

One woman, living in ab- 
solute squalor with her hus- 
band and their tep. children 
— 8 boys and 2 girls, aged 16. 
14, 13, 11, 9, 8, 7, 6, 3, and 
%— sprang up when we went 
to her door crying, “No! No, 
you’re not taking any more 
pictures of us! I’m no mon- 
key! I have feelings like any- 
body else! I’m a human 
being just the same as people 
that have things!” 

Her husband works at one 
of the dog holes for $3 a 
day, when he gets that. The 
Committee members have 
pleaded with him to come out 
of that mine and join with 
them. It is hard to see how 
he could possibly be worse 
off than he is now. The pick- 
ets know that he would, in 
fact, be much better off. They 
would all help him. They do 
even now, even though some 
of the unionists who have 
contributed food and cloth- 
ing have given strict orders 


that nothing they have do- 
nated to the pickets is to 
go to the scabs. 

Nevertheless, the pickets 
have collected food and 
clothes for these 10 children 



out of their own pockets— 
and have brought it to them, 
themselves. 

Another miner who works in 
a scab-mime said he couldn’t 
keep us from taking pictures 
of the outside of his house, 
but he would not let us take 
any pictures of his children. 
He said that men who talked 
too much to the TV and news- 
paper men, and whose pic- 
tures had been in the papers 
or on TV, had been given 
a rough time later by the 
operators for things they had 
said. 

What hit us was the fact 
that none of the miners work- 
ing in these scab mines waht- 
ed us to feel they weile 
against the union. They want- 
ed the union back. 

Unfortunately, they did not 
all feel like the miner’s wife 
who said, “It would be more 
honor to me to be shot down 
for stealing than to scab.” 

Visitor 

Kentucky 


Editor’s Note 
The Kentucky miners 
need all the help they can 
get. We urge readers to 
send all the donations pos- 
sible — food, clothes, and 
money. Packages and 
checks may be sent to the 
Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, c/o 
Mrs. Charles Moore, 
Combs, Kentucky. 


We were glad your repre- 
sentatives could get a first 
hand view of what is taking 
place in Eastern Kentucky. 

We are all stranded in 
the same boat. Individually 
we cannot accomplish any- 
thing but if we will come 
together with the same 
goal in mind, we can ac- 
complish a lot. We are 
sending an article on auto- 
mation, and as you will see 
we stress the point that au- 
tomation is being used for 
the benefit of the few to 
the detriment of the 
masses. 

Our organization is young 
but growing steadily. What 
we need most is financial as- 
sistance so we can do a bet- 
ter job of organizing all un- 
employed people in surround- 
ing counties, so that we can 
do a better job. 

Secretary, Appalachian 
Committee for Full 
Employment 
Hazard, Kentucky 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: The article 
on Automation from Ken- 
tucky will appear in the 
April issue. 


We’re fighting for safety, 
too. A man who works in a 
small mine is just as pre- 
cious to his family as one 
who works in a big mine. 

Miner 
Combs, Ky. 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The white man can believe 
it or not, but his time is 
running out just as sure as 
he was born. He has been 
laying out some of the worst 
laws, contrary to the good 
book, the Bible, which has 
all the laws for man to 
go by. 

By changing the world 
into an Automation world 
we will destroy all mankind 
and leave nothing for man 
to do but die from these 
great monsters that they 
have built to save the rich 
man with all his wealth and 
wipe the poor man clear off 
the earth. 

The white man has had the 
world in a jug with the stop- 
per in his hand for more 
than 100 years. The Negro 
has had trouble, trouble all 
his days, so it is time to 
overcome. 

E.D 

Detroit 

* * * 

The most important thing 
about the recent Chicago 
demonstration, in which the 
schools were boycotted for 
the second time within four 
months, Was that even 
though fewer students 
stayed away this time, it 
was still a tremendous suc- 
cess in the face of the 
strongest opposition the city 
machine could bring to bear. 
The mayor, the Negro aider- 
man, the state’s attorney, 
and a score of others made 
all kinds of threats, but a 
great number of people went 
along with the boycot any- 
way. He hope that we will 
be able to get some mileage 
out of this. 

Boycotter 

Chicago 

❖ * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 
A POLITICAL PRISON 

The situation in South 
Africa has progressively 
worsened throughout 1963; 
there are at least 5,000 politi- 
cal prisoners in Verwoerd’s 
jails and it is said that 360 
political trials were held in 
Johannesburg alone between 
April and September last 
year. 

Men have been sentenced 
to death for sabotage, which 
in South Africa includes 
striking for better living 
conditions and even painting 
slogans on walls. The No- 
Trial Law, passed in May 
1963, has enabled the execu- 
tive to act against opponents 
of the regime unchecked by 
the rule of law. The judicial 
machinery of the country is 
by-passed completely by this 
measure. Acquittal in a court 
of law no longer ensures re- 
lease from prison, and there 
is no guarantee that even 
the completion of a prison 
sentence will ensure release. 

In October 1963 the United 
Nations -passed a Resolution 
calling on the South African 
Government to release all po- 
litical prisoners and to aban- 
don trials of political lead- 
ers. Only one nation voted 
against this resolution — 
South Africa. 


i 
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The South African Govern- 
ment has ignored this Reso- 
lution and political trials are 
continuing all over the Re- 
public. Mental and physical 
torture is used widely to ex- 
tract confessions and “evi- 
dence”. Some of South Afri- 
ca’s most respected and ex- 
perienced political leaders 
are being tried for their 
lives in Pretoria. 

We appeal to you to sign 
the enclosed Petition, collect 
as many signatures as you 
can, send money to the De- 
fence and Aid Fund, send 
letters of protest to the 
South African authorities. 
An international wave of 
protest must support the 
United Nations’ resolution 
and show the people of South 
Africa that they are not 
alone in their heroic strug- 
gle for basic human rights. 

•—World Campaign for the 
Release of South African 
Political Prisoners 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: Letters, aid, 
and requests for further in- 
formation should be sent to: 
World Campaign, c/o Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, 15, 
Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.l.) 

ZIP SUBVERSION 

Truth is not only stranger 
than fiction. It is funnier, 
too. I don’t really know 
whether the following is 
funny or sad, though. You 
decide. 

It seems, in case you 
missed the item, that Atty. 
Gen. Phillip H. Haggerty of 
Arizona recently had occa- 
sion to receive a letter from 
the Communist Party. In 
Haggerty’s reply (released 
to the press) he blasted 
them — as follows: “The sub- 
versive nature of your or- 
ganization is even more 
clearly designated by the 
fact that you do not even 
include your ZIP code on 
your letter.” 

This brought out the hu- 
mor even of the Detroit 
News. In an editorial on it, 
they concluded: “The ZIP 
code is obviously part of a 
grand conspiracy by the col- 
lectivists in Washington to 
give every American an ID 
number, the better to keep 
track of him and filch his 
freedoms. Haggerty is clearly 
promoting its use. Now, 
then, Mr. Haggerty, or what- 
ever your name REALLY is, 
would you please tell the 
Committee when you first 
started taking orders from 
Moscow?” 

Still Laughing 
Detroit 

HOMELAND OR GALUT? 

It seems that inhumans 
such as George Rockwell 
hate the Jews even more than 
they hate Negroes. That ad- 
vocate of hate would only 
expell the Negroes to Africa. 
He would send Jews to the 
gas chambers. 

Yet, this poor imitation of 
a human- being is free and 
not in prison, where he really 
belongs. He received a char- 
ter from his state to peddle 
his dope. It would seem that 
our “statesmen” in Washing- 
ton, must consider it quite 
legal to bum Jews in gas- 
chambers. No wonder those 
good “Christians” did not 
lift a finger to save Jews in 


Europe. There is no other 
logical explanation for their 
behavior 

Some Zionists claim that 
America is a Homeland, not 
a Galut. Two fairly recent 
incidents should shatter that 
illusion, it seems to me. In 
Los Angeles, a celebration 
for Israel was attacked by 
members of Rockwell’s Nazi 
Party. A number of Jews 
were given med'ical treat- 
ment. At Brighton Beach in 
Brooklyn, a highly populated 
Jewish section, another group 
of Nazi gangsters attacked 
some members of a Zionist 
Youth organization, who also 
were observing the anniver- 
sary of the creation of Is- 
rael. The victims were all 
on the Jewish side. . . 

I must say, this is some 
“Homeland” where things 
like this can happen! Can 
anyone imagine such inci- 
dents occurring in Israel? 

I will conclude with this 
thought: America is at pres- 
ent my home and I joined 
the Army to defend that 
home. But Zion is my eternal 
Homeland. 

M. E. Ben-Ami 
New York 

THE NEW PAPERBACK 

The cover of the new 
paperback edition of “Marx- 
ism and Freedom” looks 
wonderful. I know three 
people I will sell it to im- 
mediately when it comes off 
the press. When the weather 
breaks there will be a lot 
more we can do to promote 
it here. There are book- 
stores I have in mind to con- 
tact about it also. 

Committee Member 
Pittsburgh 

(Editor’s Note: There is 
still time for readers to 
take advantage of our spe- 
cial pre-publication offer, in 
order to get the new paper- 
back edition at $1.50 a copy. 
See order blank, page 7.) 

THE ITALIAN SCENE 

Before studying what hap- 
pens in the Italian Commu- 
nist Party one must ask 
what is the social composi- 
tion of the Party, and when 
he finds out that only “12% 
of the total force of the 
Party” (say 200,000 peo- 
ple) are workers, in a coun- 
try where we have 16 mil- 
lion workers, you will easily 
understand that the Com- 
munist Party is the party of 
the worker’s aristocracy. 

If any split occurs, you 
will not see people going to 
the left, but people going to 
the right, like Reale (Hun- 
gary crisis), Giolitti (Pessi), 
and so on. Then the break of 
the Socialists has given birth 
to the PSIUP which — by 
taking the left wing of the 
Socialist Party (reformist 
workers) — shoots it not be- 
tween the Socialist and the 
Communist Party, but to the 
left of the Communist Party, 
transforming the unsatisfied 
socialist workers into max- 
malistic ones. Is it clear, 
this process? 

The revolutionary minori- 
ties have been very little af- 
fected so far. To become a 
revolutionary Marxist, it 
takes time and study, and 
people in the two main 
parties have been disedu- 
cated during 20 years. 

It. R, 
Italy 


N.H. PRIMARY 

Since I am neither a Re- 
publican nor a Democrat, I 
normally couldn’t care less 
about things like the New 
Hampshire primary. But I 
really- relished what hap- 
pened up there this time. It 
sure did seem as though 
every time Goldwater and 
Rockefeller opened their 
mouths, they lost another 
dozen votes. The only rea- 
son Lodge looked good was 
because he wasn’t there to 
let people know what he 
thought! 

Socialist 

Detroit 

* * * 

One reporter who inter- 
viewed voters after the pri- 
mary was over, said that the 
lady who best summed up 
what most of those he talked 
to felt, was the lady who 
said that every time she lis- 
tened to one of Goldwater’s 
speeches she liked how he 
spoke real well. Then she 
would go home and think 
about what he said, and 
start to worry. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

BLACK AND WHITE 

I plan to write the editors 
of the Young-Marxist Human- 
ist shortly. They have a good 
outlook and it sounds very 
reasonable. You state, how- 
ever, that the workers and 
others are not passive. How 
can this be? Most of the new 
social activists are Negroes, 
very, few whites. Even the in- 
surgent element in the 
Negroes are a minority. 

Sure there needs to be 
more social and political re- 
organization. But, how is this 
going to happen without 
something like the 30’s — 
the Depression — to wake the 
masses up. 

The Automation pamphlet 
is very interesting. 

Student 

Tennessee 

* * * 

We have an organization 
set up to try to get something 
in here for the unemployed. 
The name of it is Appa- 
lachian Committee For Full 
Employment. We now have a 
very large membership if we 
can keep them all together, 
but we don’t have enough of 
the Negro miners with the 
Committee. We want espe- 
cially to have some of them 
on our executive board. 

They need the fight even 
more than the white people, 
the way I see it. They have 
been pushed to the back 
when any help has ever come 
to anyone, and I would like 
to see them in front for a 
change. 

We know just as they do 
that they have a living to 
make the same as the white 
man, and that, inside, all our 
souls are the same. 

Miner’s Wife 

Combs, Kentucky 

* S 

The black and white didn't 
use to hee-haw together very 
much before, in this part of 
the country. But I tell every- 
body we better start hee- 
hawing together now or we’ll 
all be lost. We have to be 
together in this fight, because 
their fight and our fight are 
the same. 

Unemployed Miner 
Hazard, Kentucky 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: For more on 
this question see “Two 
Worlds”, page 5, columns 4 
and 5). 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

A Forgotten Page of American History 

Negro in the Populist Movement 

(Editor’s Note — A reader writes as follows: 

“I re-read my copy of American Civilization on Trial, and 
was struck once again with the amazing fact that your group — 
almost alone, pointed out that the Negro question was a ‘nation- 
al question’ long before the Freedom Now movement forced 
everyone to recognize it. 

“And now, it seems that you are again almost alone — 
among the ‘experts’, that is — in seeing that the critical link 
today is the link that must be made between the white workers 
and this independent Negro movement ... In American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, you had a section on ‘Black and White Unity’ in 
the Populist Movement, and several years back, if I remember 
correctly, you ran a ‘Two Worlds’ column on that subject, 
which was excellent. Could you run that again sometime?” 

We gladly reprint that “Two Worlds,” originally published 
in News & Letters, February 1959.) 

• 

As the latest crop of books from white Southern “liberals” 
once again proves, the plea for time to “readjust” (another 
civil war?) is based on the most popular white fetish that the 
South has “always” been solid on “the race problem.” 

The truth is that one of the greatest pages of our history 
— the Populist movement — had its Southern chapter written by 
white and Negro acting together. “Never before or since,” writes 
the historian, C. Vann Woodward*, “have the two races in the 
South come so close together as they did during the Populist 
struggles.” 

The simultaneous growth of monopoly and depression dur- 
ing the turbulent eighties and “heart-breaking” nineties found 
the agricultural South at the mercy of the city merchant and 
ground beneath the wheel of the railroads with their high tariffs, 
established by an unholy combination of railroad tycoons and 
the Government. In sheer self-defense, the farmers — white and 
black, middle class and poor, West and South — united to chal- 
lenge not only the unbridled rule of Eastern capital, but also 
their own race prejudices. 

One of the incidents during this period will show just how 
strong the unity of action between white and Negro was. A Negro 
Populist, H. S. Doyle, was confronted with a lynch threat. A white 
Populist leader, the Georgian, Tom Watson, then declared: 

“We are determined in this free country that the hum- 
blest white or black man who wants to talk our doctrine shall 
do it, and the man doesn’t live who shall touch a hair of his 
head, without fighting every man in the People’s Party.” 

In those days Tom Watson meant what he said. He followed 
this declaration up by giving Doyle shelter and sending out 
riders on horseback for assistance. We have a description of this 
from the biographer of Tom Watson: “All night armed farmers 
roared into the village. The next morning the streets were 
‘lined with buggies and horses, foamed and tired with travel’. 
All that day and the next night they continued to pour in until 
‘fully 2,000’ Populists crowded the village— arms stacked on 
Watson’s veranda.” 

POPULISM AND NEGRO SELF-ACTIVITY 

Populism was a power to be reckoned with both in state 
and national politics. It was instrumental in the election of 
Populist governors as well as state and national representatives. 
The National Colored Farmers’ Alliance alone numbered no less 
than 114 million. Although separately organized, from the white 
agrarians, it waged its battles together with them. At one blow 
the unity of white and black not only shattered the Solid South 
but threatened to do the same to the two party system. 

Tom Watson gave expression to the Populist principle of a 
united front of white and Negro in these words: 

“Now the People’s Party says to these two men: ‘You are 
kept apart that you may be separately fleeced of your earn- 
ings. You are made to hate each other because upon that 
hatred is rested the keystone of the arch of financial despot- 
ism which enslaves you both. You are deceived and blinded 
that you may not see how this race antagonism perpetuates a 
monetary system which beggars both’.” 

It is true that by the time of World War I the old Watson 
became a race-baiter. The greater truth, the one that will live 
in history, however, is that, under the impact of the objective 
situation, that man was spokesman for, and a practitioner of, 
black and white unity. Of course, he buckled under when the 
different classes within the agrarian movement separated. When 
industry won the battle over agriculture, planter and cotton 
picker found different class alignments. The irresistible power 
of an idea with a mass following was no longer irresistible when 
the mass — in this case the National Colored Farmers’ Alliance — 
called for a general strike of Negro cotton pickers. 

Poor and rich divided, and so did the South. The president 
of the National Alliance (white) advised the farmers “to leave 
their cotton in the field rather than pay more than 50c per 
hundred to have it picked.” The schism within the movement 
made it easy for the industrialist to unite with the planter to 
thwart the strivings for a truly new social order. 

The point is that while the Populist movement did sweep 
the country, it had found its most radical expression in the 
South. This was seen both in the white agrarians’ attitude to 
the Negro, and in the Negro’s trying to push the movement for- 
ward by mass action of the cotton pickers. As we have seen, at 
the very height of the prejudice-ridden post-Reconstruction 
period, when the South was supposedly solidly white in thought 
and action, the unity of white and black shattered both the Solid 
South and the two party system. In the same way, the self-activity 
of the Negroes foreshadowed the class struggles to come and 
which we are living through today. 


* Prof. Vann Woodward is one of the very few white historians 
who have made a great contribution to the study of American 
history by not neglecting the role of the Negro. See especially 
his work, TOM WATSON, Agrarian Rebel, from which the 
quotations in this article are taken. (Rinehart _& Co., New 
York, $5.) - 
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French Students Protest U. Conditions 


NEW BEGINNINGS 

A Challenge To Thought 

By EUGENE WALKER 

There has been a recent revival of the study of some 
of Marx’s writing. Among those seeking to interpret 
Marx are Sidney Hook, who in a new introduction to a 
book entitled From Hegel To Marx attacks much of the 
humanist interpretation of Marx; Daniel Bell, who in 
The End of Ideology declares the sterility of Marx’s ideas 
for our age. 


In contrast to these are works 
by Erich Fromm and most not- 
ably by Raya Dunayevskaya who 
in Marxism and Freedom pre- 
sents a much more vibrant and 
meaningfull presentation of 
Marx’s ideas. 

However, I do not wish to 
treat in any detail the books 
mentioned. What I would like 
to do is propose a thesis con- 
cerning the study of Marxism 
for our day and ask for the 
readers’ comments on this 

fhpQic: 

A LIVING PROCESS . . . 

Marxism, I feel, cannot be 
something which is thought of 
as a theory of 19th century 
political attitudes left to lie in 
books. Instead it is my conten- 
tion that Marxism is a living 
process. I do not mean that it 
is living because Russia and 
China parade around in sup- 
posed Marxist cloth — but rather 
that the struggles of human 
beings — who are overthrowing 
the old and creating the new 
everywhere from South Africa 
to South U.S.A., is Marxism. 
... A LIVING FORCE 

The spontaneity and creative 
energy of people — whether it 
be the Hungarian Revolution 
which was the first blow to 
Russian totalitarianism, or the 
1956 Montgomery Bus Boycott 


which commenced the Freedom 
Now struggle in the United 
States — all support the conten- 
tion of Marxism as a living 
force and not one found only in 
books. These people may not 
have heard of Marx, but in the 
two-fold process of destroying 
the old and creating the new, 
they are practicing the ideas 
which Marx set forth as a theory 
of liberation from his earliest 
Economic-Philosophic M a n u - 
scripts through the Communist 
Manifesto to Capital. 

Marx has often been accused 
of writing in dry economic 
terms. But central to all of 
Marx’s writing was the human 
being reacting to society. Marx 
was compelled to analyyze the 
economics of society in order 
to interpret the human being’s 
struggle for freedom. 

. . . FOR HUMAN LIBERATION 

Central to our understanding 
of Marx’s ideas as they apply 
presently must again be the 
human being reacting in society. 
A proper interpretation of his 
ideas begins here. To see Marx 
as he analyzed his society and 
created a theory for human 
liberation, is to see Marxism as 
the activity and thought of hu- 
man beings who are reconstruct- 
ing society. 


Paris, Feb. 21, 1964 — 
Today the streets of Paris’ 
student quarter were empty 
of students . . . but full of 
policemen. The newspaper, 
Le Monde, estimated that 
over 5,000 policemen had 
“occupied” the Latin Quar- 
ter as of 7 p.m. last night 
in order to prevent a stu- 
dent demonstration which 
might have “embarrassed” 
de Gaulle’s government 
during the visit of the 
Italian president here. The 
demonstration, planned for 
today, had to be called off 
by the student union. With 
50-100 cops on every corner, 
no more than three students 
could even gather. 

“GIVE US THE MEANS . . 

Today’s “ghost-town” of a 
Latin Quarter contrasts strongly 
with last November’s student 
demonstration in which thou- 
sands of students battled the 
police and when the day ended 
in bloodshed and many arrests. 
But the basis of student unrest 
is the same: on the facade of the 
student union (UNEF) building 
in Paris there is a ten-foot ban- 
ner which reads: “The students 
want to work — give us the 
means.” 

The means: first this means 
money. The students have de- 
manded that the government, 
as an immediate stop-gap 
measure, double the number 
of instructors and classrooms, 
issue certain class books free 
of charge, recognise the Union, 
and begin serious discussions 
of a “student salary plan” — 
recognition that students work 
too and are part of society. 


Discussion Article 

African Asks: What Civilization? 


The definition you give to 
“civilization” is only acceptable 
by those who believe in justice 
and equality among the people 
and the races. 

But some consider civiliza- 
tion as technical progress. So, 
for them, the word civilization 
will mean something else. Even 
though they believe that there 
must be some kind of equality 
among men, they won’t let the 
oppressed people struggle for 
their rights. In fact, they will 
think that those people are not 
fit enough to rule, or that they 
are going to make bad use of 
their freedom. 

See, I am not speaking only 
about the white Americans who 
don’t want the Negroes to be 
emancipated, because they seem 
to fear an eventual black super- 
macy. I include also those Euro- 
pean people who still want to 
maintain the right of exploita- 
tion upon the African nations. 
Should those people under- 
stand that real civilzation is 
based on freedom and equality, 
maybe we shall live a better 
life. 

But as long as the power- 
less will remain subject to 
the exploitation of the power- 
ful, there is not going to be 
any civilization, even though 
we all become technically ad- 
vanced people. 

As Marxist-Humanists, can 
you tell me the differences be- 
tween socialism and commun- 
ism? Why are people so scared 
of communism? Is it because 
communism denies God’s ex- 
istence? Is it because the com- 
munist principles are believed 
to be unworkable? What is your 
opinion about that subject? 

— African Student 
* * * 

•Since there is much confus- 
ion between the terms “Social- 
ism” and “Communism” and 
because the Russian totalitar- 
ians masquerade themselves as 


‘Marxist”; we call ourselves 
Marxist-Humanists, not only to 
seperate ourselves from the Rus- 
sian system which is a theory 
and practice of enslavement — 
but also to show that it is the 
Humanist roots of Marxism on 
which we base our philosophy. 

By Humanism we mean man 
as the center in any future soc- 
iety. The self-activity and crea- 
tivity of workers, Negroes and 
youth fighting against exploita- 
tion and segregation in our 
country, and all over the world, 
are the beginnings of that Hum- 
anist society — but unless they 
continue to control their own 
destinies in any future society, 
that society no matter what it 
calls itself, will be just another 
form of capitalism — i.e. state 
capitalism — as are Russia, 
China, Cuba and other statellite 
countries. 

When seen from this vantage 
point, the dispute between Rus- 
sia and the U.S.A., or Russia 
and China, is not an “ideolog- 
ical” but a very practical one — 
which one will win the right to 
exploit all of us, the whole 
world? 

We invite our readers to 
write in on this question and 
add what they will to it. 

Editor, Youth Page 


In fact this would only be a 
stop gap. Today in France, so- 
called “discussion courses” have 
up to 150 students in the room, 
and it is impossible even to get 
into a lecture (much less find 
a seat) unless you arrive 40 
minutes early. The students have 
almost no contact with the in- 
structors, and almost as little 


Hazard Youth 
Group Started 

Hazard, Ky. — A youth group 
has recently been organized in 
this area to both help and get 
help from the newly-founded 
Miners’ Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment. 

Of the 40 young people who 
attended the second meeting 
only one was working. None had 
got through high school. Two 
were seniors in high school who 
were hoping to finish. In ages 
they ranged from 16 to 21. 

They talked about how to get 
education and jobs for young 
people and agreed that they 
needed some sort of organiza- 
tion of youth to accomplish 
this, but they wanted to get 
advice from the adult group on 
how to go about getting the 
training they felt they needed. 

Several of the young people 
attended the regular meeting 
of the Appalachian Committee 
the next day. 


The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANIST 

* Seven articles of youth experience and insight 

* The Heritage and the Challenge, an article 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

* Five pages of quotations from the pen of the 
young Karl Marx. 

Order from: Price: 25c 

The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANIST 

8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Michigan 


with each other as there is 
neither time nor a place for 
them to meet. 

STUDENT DEMANDS 
Here is what a recent UNEF 
pamphlet said: “Two conceptions 
of the university are struggling 
today . . . Which should we 
choose? The Traditional Univer- 
sity? Privilege of rich men’s sons 
which dispenses an anachronistic 
erudition and is attached to an 
arbitrary and out-dated system 
of selection. The Technocratic 
University? This is the very one 
which the Gaullist power wants 
to establish, placing the students 
under the thumb Of corporation 
executives, pushing specializa- 


tion to the nth degree”. The 
pamphlet answers: “We don’t 
want to be either book-worms or 
robots.” 

More than the material diffi- 
culties and the type of courses, 
the students complain of “cram- 
ming and passiveness in the face 
of dogmatic instruction,” and 
“conditions which prevent any 
active participation in the work.” 
Their conclusion is that they 
must intervene themselves to 
create a “democratic university,” 
“We want to apply our own 
solutions to our own problems,” 
the pamphlet concludes, “the 
Sorbonne belongs to the stu- 
dents.” 


Academic Freedom Threatened 


Recently a TV news pro- 
gram carried an item on the 
fight for free speech on the 
campus of the University 
of Minnesota. It resulted in 
a dialogue between a pro- 
fessor Sibley, who is a paci- 
fist, and the Public Works 
Commissioner of St. Paul, 
Milton Rosen, who said we 
need more Joe McCarthy’s 
in this country. 

Sibley was cheered, and Rosen 
jeered by about 2,000 students 
— whereupon Rosen demanded 
an investigation of the univer- 
sity by the state legislature, 
and won his proposal. The 
aroused student body has mobi- 
lized 500 students to go 
throughout the state in “truth 
squads” in an attempt to coun- 
ter the threatening "red scare.” 

The state of academic free- 
dom on the campuses in this 
country is becoming very alarm- 
ing. Men like Governor Wallace 
and other reactionary segrega- 
tionists get the platforms— mhd 
when students protest, they win 
as a “victory” the right to hear 
some Communist speak. Then 
the door is closed again. This 
is really worse than defeat. 

These Communists not only 
don’t represent any true opposi- 
tion to the reactionaries — they 
don’t even attract any audience 
to hear them, except a handful 
of old radicals. But the Wal- 
laces — and the Malcolm X’s — 

Its HEW That 
Needs Education 

The reader may find it had 
to believe, but the following 
letter is not a satire, nor a 
joke. It is the actual answer 
sent by the Department of 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (HEW) to a youth in 
southeast Kentucky. 

* * * 

“We understand that there 
are eight in your family. 
Your father has been unem- 
ployed for six months. You 
and your family do not have 
enough to eat. You are 17 
and you and your sister want 
to go to high school. 

“We suggest that your 
father inquire at the county 
office of the Department of 
Economic Security as to any 
help that may be available 
for persons in your circum- 
stances. 

“We sincerely hope that 
you will be able to attend 
school next year, and that 
you will remember that you 
can secure knowledge even 
though you are not attending 
school. There are libraries 
and night courses available 
in many communities. We 
would suggest that you dis- 
- cuss your ambition with the 
counselor of the school you 
hope to attend.” 

Sincerely yours, 
John J. Hurley 
Acting Director 


attract enormous audiences. 

In fact, at Michigan State 
University, a coed named Jackie 
Korona, who is supposedly an 
integrationist, wrote an article 
in the student paper there 
which stressed that Wallace was 
a “gentleman,” and an editorial 
in the same issue said that Wal- 
lace could not “help his belief 
that segregation is a just way 
of life”. Student members of 
the NAACP and SNNC, white 
and Negro, picketed the paper 
carrying signs that read “Hitler 
was a gentleman too.” 

That very same week, a Pro- 
fessor Revilo P. Oliver from the 
University of Illinois attacked 
President Kennedy in a John 
Birch Society magazine called 
American Opinion — saying Ken- 
nedy was assassinated because 
he had ceased to be useful to a 
Communist attempt to over- 
throw the United States. De- 
spite enormous student and fac- 
ulty protest against this Birch- 
ite using his position as a pro- 
fessor to give his views respec- 
tibility, the university ruled 
that Oliver had published this 
in a non-university publication, 
as a “private citizen” and there- 
fore he had not violated any 
university rules. 

The same university fired 
another professor not too long 
ago for allegedly advocating 
“free love” just because a 
letter by him on the subject 
had been printed in a student 
paper. 

“SEDITION” TRIAL 

Meanwhile, the case against 
the students at Indiana Uni- 
versity, which has come to be 
called the Bloomington “Sedi- 
tion” case, has been going on 
for almost a year now. The first 
indictment was based on a 
speech given last March by a 
Negro leader of the Young So- 
cialist Alliance at a public meet- 
ing which 125 students and fa- 
culty members attended on the 
university campus. The speech 
was an analysis of the Freedom 
Now movement which had been 
given dozens of times at other 
campuses — from UCLA to Har- 
vard. Yet on May 1 last year 
three students were indicted 
for participating in this meet- 
ing. 

The next night, after posting 
$1000 bond each, they met with 
two lawyers and other friends 
to discuss their defense. The 
lawyer’s home at which they 
met, it later developed, had 
been “bugged” and the entire 
discussion was tape-recorded. 

This private conversation was 
then used as a second offense, 
the county prosecutor claiming 
that the defendants had assem- 
bled “voluntarily participating 
therein by their presence, aid, 
and instigation” to secretly plan 
the violent overthrow of the 
state of Indiana. They faced a 
two to six year prison term if 
convicted. The indictments were 
dismissed on March 20 and the 
1951 Indiana law held unconsti- 
) tutional by the Monroe County 
Circuit Court. 
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Negro Demonstrators Scorn 'Leaders' 


In San Francisco 

For the past month or so, 
Civil Rights demonstrations 
have focused attention on 
the large cities of the North. 
San Francisco has had a 
number of such demonstra- 
tions against job discrimina- 
tion. The latest was against 
a G.M. agency office on 
March 14. The most dra- 
matic was the “civil diso- 
bedience” demonstration 
that took place in San Fran- 
cisco’s famed Palace Hotel 
on March 7. 

It is difficult to get from the 
newspaper reports the number 
of youth participating. They do 
report however that 600 sat 
down at one entrance and in 
the lobby of the hotel while an- 
other 250 sat-in at the carriage 
entrance. The demonstrators 
here were extremely active, 
chanting, clapping, singing, 
sitting-in, lying-in. 

MANY WHITES TAKE PART 

Many, many of the San Fran- 
cisco demonstrators were white. 
Again it is difficult to deter- 
mine the number. The reports 
play up the fact however that 
out of the 167 arrested only 
eight were Negro. 

One of the most important 
developments came when 
these youthful demonstrators 
found themselves in opposi- 
tion to many of the Negro 
leaders, whom the Negro 
youth have labeled as “Uncle 
Toms.” 

Miss Tracy Sims, 18, chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee 
for the Sheraton-Palace, which 
spear-headed this drive, became 
a Civil Rights fighter during the 
Woolworth and Kress boycotts 
of I960 when she was 14 years 
old. 

She is also chairman of the 


MIGRANT CHILDREN 

7-Year-Olds Are 
Given Piecework 

“Recently this reporter . . . 
visited migrant camps in North 
Carolina. We saw dozens of kids 
as young as seven picking pota- 
toes under a blistering sun. 
They were performing hard, ad- 
u 1 1 labor, working rapidly, 
mechanically, without pause, 
dripping sweat as they stripped 
potatoes from the plants . . . 

“Like the adults, the child- 
ren work at backbreaking 
piecework rates. As each 30- to 
35-ppund basket was filled, the 
child would lift it and empty 
it into a field sack. Each sack, 
filled, would net the child’s par- 
ents seven pennies — about one 
mill per pound.” 

— A. E. Farrell in Good 
Housekeeping 
* * * 

From — 

National Sharecroppers Fund, 
112 East 19th Street, New York 
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San Francisco Youth For Jobs, 
an organization formed to get 
more jobs for persons under 
25 and to curtail job discrim- 
ination. 

San Francisco Mayor, John F. 
Shelley, in two days engineered 
a so-called agreement, that 
appears to be binding on no one 
but the civil rights organiza- 
tions, with all the hotels in the 
city Although the agreement 
called for dropping charges 
against the sit-inners the judge 
refused to drop the charges say- 
ing he would be no party to any 
agreement by the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel not to prosecute. 

UNIONS READY TO AID 

Keeping in mind the objec- 
tives of Miss Sims’ organization 
to end job discrimination, what 
is most exciting in the accounts 
of the demonstrations is one 
small paragraph of six lines 
which stated “while ticklish 
negotitations were going on, 
(Mayor) Shelley also stalled off 
several unions which said they 
were going to put hundreds of, 
their members on the picket 


line. However, no further de- 
tails are given of the unity be- 
tween the unions and the Civil 
Rights organizations. One can 
just say that it is about time 
that there was some real active 
support on the part of the 
unions. 

A LOUD SQUEAK 

While the newspapers lauded 
the “End of the Hotel Siege” 
and the judge refused to drop 
the charges against the sit- 
inners and some Negro leaders 
called for an end to such demon- 
strations, 300 demonstrators on 
March 14 protested job discrim- 
ination at a Cadillac auto 
agency’s office in San Francisco 
by “marching in serpentine 
chain inside the agency when 
police arrived.” Out of the 300, 
110 were arrested. 

Mayor Shelley’s attempt to 
put an end to “this kind of mass 
demonstrations” has not exactly 
succeeded. As Dick Gregory, 
who was present at the Palace 
“siege” put it, “The wheels that 
squeak the loudest get oiled.” 

— N & L Committee Member 


In New York and Chicago 


Both New York and Chi- 
cago have seen the prom- 
ises of a second school boy- 
cott against de facto 
segregation fulfilled. In 
both cities, the first boy- 
cotts were overwhelmingly 
successful. 

In New York City, 464,362 chil- 
dren, almost 45 percent of the 
entire enrollment, both Negro 
and white, stayed away from 
school on Feb. 4. In the second 
boycott on March 16, 267,459 
students, or 26 percent of the 
citywide enrollment, took part, 
despite the fact that the second 
demonstration did not have the 
support of many of the civil 
rights leaders. 

The absenteeism at the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools in 
Harlem and Bed ford-Stuy vesanf 
was almost complete. The num- 
ber of pupils absent was over 
the total number of Negro 
pupils in the system — 264,616. 

In Chicago, the second boy- 
cott on Feb. 25 was likewise 
almost complete in the pre- 


dominantly Negro schools. In 
schools with 90 percent and 
over of Negro students, 80 
percent stayed out. The figure 
went as high as 85.5 percent 
in a school with 99.8 percent 
Negro students. 

A total of 172,350 students 
stayed out of classes during 
Chicago’s second boycott, as 
compared to 224,770 students 
who participated in the first 
boycott on Oct. 22. In many re- 
spects, however, it was a far 
more significant demonstration 
because Mayor Daley’s powerful 
Democratic city machine had 
conducted a well-organized and 
highly publicized anti- boycott 
campaign in a determined 
attempt to defeat it. Instead, the 
Negro rank-and-file defeated the 
machine. 

The result was a dramatic 
demonstration by the rank-and- 
file in the civil rights move- 
ment, not only against de facto 
segregation but against many of 
the “old time” Negro leaders 
and politicians, from whom the 
Negro community in Chicago 
seems to be turning decisively. 


OFF THE PRESS 
THIS MONTH 

Marxism and Freedom 
from 1776 to Today 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

This dramatic and penetrating book probes 
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from 
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As Miners' Wives Picket 


25 Police Watch 5 Women 

Hazard, Ky. — For about six or eight weeks they had 
25 police guarding five of us women. They had us 
charged with breach of the peace, disorderly language, 
and blocking the public highway. We weren’t guilty of 
any of those things. All we were doing was stopping 
1 the scabs. 


Most Effective 
Pickets: Wives 

COMBS, Ky. — From the very 
start, the women were in on 
the picketing against the scab- 
mines. 

One day last year when the 
men were going to picket one 
of the scab mines, they were 
afraid it was going to be pretty 
rough, so they told the women 
to go home. Instead of that, the 
women got into their own cars 
and took off to a different mine 
in another direction. 

WOMEN IN TROUBLE 

Before long, somebody came 
to the mine where the men 
were and told them the women 
were in trouble, and several of 
the men took off right away to 
go help them. When they got to 
the tipple they saw the women 
up on it, with sticks, beating 
the blazes out of the scabs up 
there. 

A fellow standing below 
watching it asked the men, 
“Aren’t you going to go help 
them?” 

The men just stood there 
and grinned. “We’ll just sit 
here and watch,” they said. 
“Those women don’t need any 
help from us!” 

SCAB IN TROUBLE 

The same day, some of the 
women pulled their cars across 
the road to stop one of the 
scab trucks which was filled 
with coal and on its way to the 
tipple. The truck came to a 
stop facing up the hill, and the 
driver yelled to the women to 
get out of the way or he’d get 
out and beat them up. 

As he kept yelling, one of the 
women got out of her car and 
slipped around to the back of 
the truck. She pulled out the 
pin holding the tail gate — and 
that was all she had to do. The 
coal spilled out all over the 
road. 

The best time we had doing 
that was when the police were 
all up at the High Sheriff's 
mine. The police knew we were 
sure to be at that mine to try 
to stop them from loading coal 
over that tipple, so they all 
went up this narrow road to get 
up there ahead of us and to be 
ready for any trouble when we 
got there. 

A PRETTY SIGHT 

We knew they were there 
waiting for us. Only just then, 
up that one-way dirt road comes 
as pretty a sight as you ever 
saw: a scab driver with his truck 
loaded with coal, on his way up 
to the tipple. We just let him 
go by, and when he started up 
a pretty steep grade, we just 
pulled the tail gate pin. You 
never saw such a pile of coal 
like that dumped in the middle 
of that road. 

It was beautiful. The police 
were all trapped up there at 
the top of the hill; they 
couldn't go anywhere. And on 
top of that, no other scab 
driver was going to load a 
pound of coal over that tipple 
for a long time — until all of 
that dumped coal was cleared 
away. We figured our work 
was done there, so we just 
turned our cars around and 
went off to another mine. 

We haven’t been able to 


We got one scab up on a 
tipple one day and told him to 
send his men home, but he 
wouldn’t listen to us. We took 
off his shirt and ran it up on 
a pole, and we were going to 
take off his pants and run him 
down through town that way, 
but the police came up and we 
had to leave. 

One mine we went to, we 
looked around and found the 
operator holding a gun on 
us. We were going to take 
his gun away from him, but 
the police came up too soon 
that time, too. 

The police didn’t always get 
there fast enough though. One 
day we ran some of the scabs 
right off one tipple. We never 
did figure how they did it but 
they ran right up the chute — 
they looked like dogs running 
after rabbits they moved so 
fast. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY? 

The cops used to follow us 
everywhere. One day we parked, 
and they parked and waited for 
us to go again. And finally they 
came over and said, “Look, we 
know what you want to do — 
you want to go over to that 
tipple over . yonder. But we’re 
here to follow you, and we’re 
going to stop you because that 
road is a private road, and you 
are not allowed to go up there.” 

We told them we knew the 
property bn each side might be 
private, but the road was 
county property and we had as 
much right to it as anybody. 
Then I told them, since they 
cared so much about personal 
property, they’d better never 
come on mine or I’d run them 
off for sure. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY! 

It wasn’t long before I got 
the chance, either. I live about 
20 feet from a railroad track, 
and there’s a switch right in 
front of our house. One day 
the cops and the national 
guard set up a machine-gun on 
that switch. This was to take 
care of three little pickets we 
had there. Then about 8 or 10 
police cars pulled up, and some 
of them parked their cars right 
against our fence. 

I came running right out, 
and I told them that was my 
personal property they were 
on and they’d better get 
their damn cars off it and 
fast. 

They told me, “We’re police, 
and we can park anywhere we 
want to.” But one of the rail- 
road detectives was a little bit 
smarter than they were, and he 
came running over to tell 
them, “You heard what the 
lady said; I think you’d better 
move.” It really did my heart 
good to chase them off. 

The police around here hate 
me, for sure. But they couldn’t 
hate me any more than I hate 
them. 

Miner’s Wife 


picket since last year when they 
indicted the men in court on 
those trumped-up charges. But 
there are still a lot of other 
things to do. We distribute the 
clothes and food that is sent 
in. We visit the homes to see 
who is in the worst need. We 
do a lot of letter-writing. I 
guess there isn’t much we don’t 
do now . . . except picket. 

; — Miner’s Wife 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
ington University, who said 
they would return to camp- 
us to organize programs 
among students to help. 

6. Youth — report given on 
progress made in organizing a 
local youth group. 

7. Financial secretary’s report 
— amount in treasury reported; 
hat was passed for contribu- 
tions; amount collected was re- 
ported. 

This skeleton outline of the 
meeting cannot reflect the 
spirit and fighting determina- 
tion expressed in many ways by 
the people present. (For one 
example, see speech printed on 
page 3.) 

There are many lessons that 
can be learned from south- 
eastern Kentucky, for the situ- 
ation here mirrors the future 
of workers everywhere. The 
forces contending for power 
here exist in every shop, mill, 
mine and factory throughout 
the rest of the nation. The only 
difference here is that the two 
forces stand eye-to-eye to each 
other, stripped of all hypocrisy. 

It must be remembered that 
miners were first to feel the 
effects of, and the longest to 
suffer the ravages of Automa- 
tion, which was introduced in 
the coal mines in 1949-50. Since 
that time, the miners have seen 
their work force slashed from 
some 450,000 men to some 
120,000 men today. 

The miners were the first to 
sound the alarm that Automa- 
tion was a destroyer of jobs as 
well as a killer of men. Far 
from lightening the work load 
of the miner, Automation, the 
continuous miner, meant in- 
human speed up for men 
damned to work on these 
energy-draining monster m a- 
chines. 

STRIP MINING INROADS 

In this same period, strip- 
mining operations mushroomed. 
These operations could be 
worked without union men, 
with less expense to the opera- 
tors in wages as well as in cost- 
ly equipment needed for deep- 
mine operations. Strippers 
could also rip the coal from 
their seams without concerning 
themselves about replacing the 
gouged-out earth. And stripping 
took its toll: accounting for 
about 10 percent of coal pro- 
duction in 1950, it accounts for 
about 25 percent today, or an 
increase from some 40 million 
tons stripped in 1950 to well 
over 100 million tons now. In 
Kentucky alone, over 800 miles 
of terrain is ^tripped. 

Nowhere were the effects 
of these combined forces felt 
more than in southeastern 
Kentucky. Marginal mines 
closed down; larger opera- 
tions began to cancel their 
union contracts with the 
United Mine Workers. By 
1959, in Perry County, where 
Hazard is located, the pattern 
became unmistakenly clear. 
The operators were out to 
break the UMW. The men 
came out on strike. 

Rifle fire crackled in the 
mountain hollows as pickets 
sought to stop scab miners from 
working and hired company 
thugs tried to discourage the 
pickets. Strikers homes were 
dynamited, including the trailer 
occupied by Berman Gibson, 
one of the strike leaders. The 
home of a local merchant con- 
tributing food to the pickets 
was also dynamited, along with 
a church being constructed pri- 
marily through the efforts of 
the merchants. Coal tipples 
were- also dynamited, and pick- 
ets’ cars parked along the road- 
side were often riddled with 
bullets. The women joined their 
husbands on the roving picket 
lines. (See stories, p. 7). 

The High Sheriff of the 


county, a , notorius non-union 
mine operator, hired 73 depu- 
ties — more than had ever been 
on the force in the history of 
this area, including the strike- 
ridden period of the early 
1930s. As one of the pickets 
said, “The High Sheriff picked 
up every trigger-happy rum 
bum who could never get a job 
and pinned a badge on him. 
These were the deputies— and 
not one of them could have 
passed the test to be a deputy.” 

It was war, years of war. 
The control of the operators 
over the local petty officials 
now was thrown into the 
scales. Under the food stamp 
plan, unemployed pickets 
were charged $40-$50 or more 
for the maximum of $72 
worth of stamps allowed a 
month, while scab miners 
making from $3 to $12 dol- 
lars a day got the same 
amount of stamps for $2. 
Unable to break the deter- 
mination of the pickets, the op- 
erators turned to another 
source of power they controlled: 
the courts. Trumped-up charges 
were brought against 18 of the 
pickets. If convicted, they face 
sentences ranging from a 
$10,000 fine and 20 years in jail 
up to life imprisonment and 
even death. 

MINERS FRAMED 
These court cases are now 
pending, and the framed miners 
need all the aid they can get. 
An idea of the ruthless deter- 
mination of the coal operators 
can be gained from the charge 
of robbery with intent to kill 
brought against ten pickets in 
January 1964 — for something 
that was supposed to have hap- 
pened in October 1962. 

Interestingly enough, two 
of the ten men charged have 
confessed to the crime; their 
bail has reportedly been paid 
by the operators, and their 
families have been taken care 
of by the operators. 

Another sidelight to this 
show is that only one of the 
three men against whom the 
alleged crime was committed 
said he could identify anybody. 
The other two said it was too 
dark and foggy to identify any- 
one. The third however, re- 
portedly said he recognized two 
of the ten men and named two 
prominent picket leaders . . . 
neither one of whom could 
have been at the place at that 
time according to witnesses. 
LAST UMW MINE GOING 
As indicated, the success of 
the operators in breaking the 
UMW in Perry County is nearly 
complete. The last union mine 
in the county has given notice 
to the UMW that it is cancel- 
ling its contract in April. 

The striking miners, however, 
have by now gone beyond just 
simple unionism. They all want 
the protection that a union can 
provide, but they also are de- 
manding entirely new human 
relations — not only in the mine, 
but in the community. 

They know what a complete 
victory for the operators rep- 
resents. They see daily the 
abject poverty destroying 
those scabs who work for $3, 
$5 a day. This is the only 
future for the miners and 
their families if the opera- 
tors win. 

The government has sent in 
projects designed to help the 
unemployed, but the operators 
and their allies are stopping 
any real effort in the area. They 
know that if other industry 
comes in that they will lose 
their cheap labor, and are do- 
ing all they can to prevent any 
such development. 

LINKS TO THE FUTURE 
The striking miners know all 
of this. It is why they have 
organized themselves into the 
Appalachian Committee for Full 




Our Life and Times 


OUR 

To hear them tell it the 
most oppressed, poorly paid 
and underprivileged group of 
men in the United States are 
our beloved Congressmen. At 
great trouble to themselves, 
they seek to gerrymander 
the home constituancies to 
keep themselves at the thank- 
less job and to serve the in- 
terests of their masters, Wall 
Street. What devotion! 

Obviously they should be 
offered something other than 
standing in line for surplus 
food! They thought so and, 
by God, they did something 
about it. They built them- 
selves a new home, through 
the sweat of our own brows. 
The price was modest enough 
$94,000,000. Considering that 
it will house 169 men, but 
with feeding facilities for 


By Peter Mallory 

EXPLOITED CONGRESSMEN 


3,000 people, a garage for 
1,600 cars, 18 committee 
ante - rooms, 51 committee 
rooms, swimming pool, gym- 
asium, volley ball courts, 
massage tables, steam tables, 
a $7.5 million railroad to 
take them two blocks, who 
among them can coniplain 
about the price? 

The style of the huge pile 
of marble and granite is 
known in architectural cir- 
cles as “early ugly Stalin”, 
copied, no doubt, from the 
man of the same name. It is 
named, appropriately enough 
for the man who sneaked a 
bill through Congress, tacked 
onto another bill, to author- 
ize its building — Sam Ray- 
burn, southern segregationist 
since deceased. 

Each of the Congressional 


suites includes two bath 
rooms, a kitchenette and a 
huge vault (to keep whiskey 
in?) Furnishings per suite 
will cost $10,000 each. 

\ 

Since those who must suf- 
fer under such miserable 
accomodations should at least 
have a bit of pocket money 
to jingle, they also tried to 
vote themselves a $10,000 a 
year raise on top of their 
$22,000 a year salaries. Only 
the demand for a roll-call 
vote prevented the vote-con- 
scious congressmen from 
passing their bill. In this 
election year, they just didn’t 
want it on their records. 

In another hundred years, 
if they are not too tired 
they might get around to a 
civil rights bill. 




Uncle Toms Boycott 
Civil Rights 

The recent wave of school 
boycotts of northern schools 
to protest de-facto segrega- 
tion in the school system of 
Chicago, New York City and 
and Boston met with over- 
whelming success. Thous- 
ands of students and teach- 
ers stayed at home despite 
the threats of reprisal by 
school authorities. 

The sour apple in the bar- 
rel for Chicago was the Rev. 
(Uncle Tom) Jackson who 
organized the Baptist Min- 
isters against it and urged 
his Negro following to boy- 
cott it. The other Uncle Toms 
who follow him were: the 
Urban League, the N.A.- 
A.C.P., the Presbyterian In- 
terracial Council, the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council and 
the African Methodist 
Church. 

In Boston the opposition 
was led by Cardinal Cushing, 
who called the Negro dem- 
onstrators, “truants.” 

Passports? 

The system of issuing pass- 
ports for Americans to travel 
abroad was adopted in 1926. 
During recent years, pass- 
ports have been denied to 
people whose political views 
the U.S. State Dept, found 
objectionable. 

This law has finally been 
challenged by William 
Worthy, a Negro journalist 
who visited China, Hungary 
and Cuba and was arrested 
when he re-entered the 
country in Miami, Florida. 

Recently a Federal Court 
of Appeals in New Orleans 
found that it was a funda- 
mental right to enter the 


country freely. The Justice 
Dept, is expected to carry 
the case to the Supreme 
Court. 


South Africa 

Ten men, headed by Nel- 
son Mandela, head of the 
African National Congress 
Party, 6 Negroes, 3 whites 
and an Indian, face the gal- 
lows in South Africa if the 
charges against them are 
sustained by the segrega- 
tionist all white government. 
They are charged with! an 
attempt to overthrow the 
segregationist government, 
end segregation and establish 
free voting rights for i all 
South Africans. 

Typical of such govern- 
ments, they charge a “com- 
munist plot” although none of 
the men is now, has been or 
ever was a Communist. 

Death is not uncommon 
among those awaiting trial. 
At the inquest of Looksmart 
Solwandle, a “Detainee,” it 
was reported that “the de- 
tainees are ordered to un- 
dress and squat on the 
ground and a stick is then 
placed in front of their 
elbows and behind their 
knees, while their hands are 
handcuffed. A canvas is then 
placed over their heads and 
a series of electric shocks 
administered.”. One of the 
20 witnesses who testified at 
the inquest of the man thus 
killed said, “I was taken to 
the Pretoria morgue and con- 
fronted with his body and 
told that there was plenty 
of room for me there as 
well.” The policeman told 
him, “We are at war and 
your life means nothing.” 

30 year old Fipho Tyitya, 


also a “detainee” was found 
hanged in his cell at Port 
Elizabeth. (See Readers’ 
Views for information on a 
world protest about this.) 


Malaysia 

The threat of open warfare 
exists between Indonesia, and 
the new country of Malaysia. 
Men of that country have 
already been killed in border 
skirmishes but the country 
is ready to fight back when 
invaded. 

Sukarno, who has been 
playing the middle game be- 
tween Russia and the United 
States, getting aid from both 
while pretending to be a 
“socialist,” seeks to divert at- 
tention from his home eco- 
nomic troubles by involving 
the country in a war, in 
which he can exterminate his 
opposition at home. 


Desegregation 

Here is the champion rec- 
ord for law-breaking in the 
United States. Ten years ago 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that seg- 
regation in schools must 
end “with all possible speed”. 
Here is the record today (in 
the first column is the total 
number of school districts; 
in the second, the number of 
desegregated districts) : 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 

Tenn. 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 


114 4 

415 13 
67 16 
197 4 

67 2 

150 0 

171 40 
108 1 
154 44 
130 55 
1597 203 
1180 197 
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Employment, through which 
they are demanding a decisive 
voice in determining what pro- 
jects come into the area as 
well as how they are to be ex- 
ecuted. It is nothing short of 
trying to take their destiny in- 
to their own hands and making 
a new world for themselves. 
The links the Committee is 
making with the rest of labor, 
the youth and the Freedom 
NOW Movement are important 
not only to the Kentucky coal 
miners, but to all of those they 
are trying to reach. 


Unless he has obtained a spe- 
cial permit, a South African 
professor delivering a lecture 
at a white club commits a 
criminal offence. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Convention and Local Need Change 

Many workers are continuing to talk about the recent U.A.W. 
Convention and the coming U.A.W contract-talks between Reuther 
and the auto managements. 

Practically every rank and file worker feels there is no 
longer any need for a convention. They say we should use the 
money to help the unemployed, some of whom have made great 
contributions to building the union. Why give $500 and more to 
each delegate — 3,000 of them — just to go to a convention to listen 
to some proposal that every worker in the union knows will be 
accepted if Reuther wants it that way? There is no more electing 
of officers; they just mention the names of those holding positions 
and they are re-elected to that post without any opposition — with 
an increase in salary. 

BUREAUCRATS SHOW SCORN FOR PRINCIPLES 

There is such an organized bureaucratic set-up that there 
is no concern for principle whatsoever. For example, in Local 
212 the treasurer ran on the Reuther slate as a delegate to the 
convention and he lost. Many other proposed delegates lost also, 
and the president of the local did not even run as a delegate. 

After the election of delegates was over, the officers of 
the local called a hurried Executive Board meeting and had the 
board vote to send them to the convention, not as delegates, but 
as observers at $500 each! The constitution of the U.A.W. and 
the by-laws of the local clearly state that the membership is the 
highest ruling body — and the membership had clearly rejected 
the financial secretary when he ran. 

The president got elected as an opposition to the Reuther 
Slate, and so did the recording secretary. The recording secretary 
was elected as an independent candidate; he had been elected 
the term before the president. The Reuther group in the local, 
and especially the financial secretary, began to yell that the local 
was so desperately in need of money that they could not carry the 
recording secretary as a full time officer and he would have to 
return to the plant to work. This was voted on. The recording 
secretary returned to the plant, but this was mainly because he 
was in opposition to the Reuther Slate. 

RANK AND FILE SUPPORTS PRESIDENT 

At the following election, this new opposition president was 
elected on a rank-and-file slate. He fought for and won a proposal 
that the recording secretary return to his office in the local. The 
workers were behind him. He defeated every proposal the Reuther 
group came up with which was not in the interest of the union. 

The Reuther group was still yelling that the union was 
nearly broke. A worker pointed out that the financial secretary 
had been paying a chief steward some $25 or more a day to do 
union work, and (hat this same chief steward came to work 
every afternoon and worked eight hours, or at least came in the 
plant and slept eight hours. 

After this was brought out, the president asked for a motion 
that would add another officer as an administrator to the presi- 
dent if the membership exceeds 8,000. It was voted on by the mem- 
bership and passed. But when this last officer was put on, the 
financial secretary refused to pay him. 

They ran to the International Union to get a ruling on this. 
The Reuther big boy said that the majority of the local officers 
would have to be in agreement before it could be binding, and 
that the president was wrong in asking for a motion from the 
chair; if it had come from some member from the floor it would 
stand. 

REJECTED BUREAUCRATS MAKE DEAL 

The membership was solidly behind the president. They had 
a big day at the last meeting defeating all the International Rep- 
resentative’s big bad bureaucrats who are members of the local. 
When these bureaucrats saw that the members had rejected them, 
they called a secret conference with the local’s president and 
some leading members of the Rank-and-File opposition caucus. 

They made a deal to merge the two caucuses by saying that 
there are some 18 jobs which will be open this year on the In- 
ternational payroll through people retiring. If the Rank-and-File 
merge, they will appoint one of their men to match one of the 
Reutherites as these openings occur. The president can appoint 
two administrators if he takes one Reutherite and one Rank- 
and-Filer — with the understanding that both together unite 
against the recording secretary to defeat him. If this is agreed 
to, no one can lose a position in the coming election. 

These bureaucrats of the rank-and-file swallowed it hook, line 
and sinker. They now have two administrators. Workers are ask- 
ing: where did all this money come from so suddenly? How was 
it that many small local unions sent three and four representa- 
tives to the March On Washington, and we barely could send two? 

A worker said that a delegate who was elected in Local 490 
made foreman a week later, and also was a convention delegate. 
These and many other things make the workers say there is no 
purpose in a convention. The only thing that interested them was 
the local union from New Jersey picketing the U.A.W. Conven- 
tion — but this was hush-hush to the public. And now Reuther says 
his next convention will be held in California. But U.A.W. work- 
ers are there too, and they know how to picket. 
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U.S. Support of BraziVs Military 
Coup Aids Forces of Repression 

The Johnson Administration’s unseemly haste, 12 short hours after a military 
coup took place in Brazil, to recognize its “constitutionality,” heap praise upon its 
“moderation” although 7,000 oppositionists filled the jails before two weeks were 
over, and immediately guarantee the flow of dollars to it, brings into stark relief the 
‘new” policy of America’s infamous dollar imperialism rushing to prop up Latin 
American oligarchies that can support themselves only with the aid of the military. 

In the present case, Secretary of State Rusk was quick to anoint the latest 
notorious “preventive” military coup on the ground that President Goulart planned 
a “left coup” to undermine constitutional government. Actually, all Goulart did was to 
announce that he meant to put into effect land reform, especially in the universally 

acknowledged poverty- 
stricken Recife province. 

FEAR OF LAND REFORM 
REAL BASIS FOR COUP 

In land mass Brazil is very 
nearly half of Latin America. 
In a vast land where 90% of 
the land is owned by 10% of 
the landowners, Goulart sought 
to reform conditions and pro- 
vide some degree of relief from 
the misery of poverty. His pro- 
gram called for: 1) Government 
expropriation of the private un- 
tilled lands so that farms could 
be provided for the landless 
peasant; 2) Nationalization of 
private oil refineries; 3) Grant- 
ing the vote to 20 million Bra- 
zilian illiterates; 4) Legalization 
of the Brazilian Communist 
Party; 5) Curtailment of loans 
by the Bank of Brazil; 6) Lift- 
ing of the ban on a second 
straight term for Brazil’s Pre- 
sidents. 

This program was opposed by 
the big landowners, the big in- 
dustrialists, the Catholic Church 
and the military forces. There- 
upon, with the silent and not- 
so- silent aid of American imper- 
ialism, following the assurance 
by President Johnson’s special- 
ist on Latin American Affairs, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
Thomas Mann, that the Admin- 
istration would no longer follow 
the Kennedy policy of withhold- 
ing recognition from Latin 
American dictatorships, three 
governors, backed by their 
armies, forced President Gou- 
lart to flee the country. 

THE MILITARY AND THE 
REPRESSIONS 

It is the equivalent of the 
governors of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Texas calling out 
the National Guard of those 
states and marching on Wash- 
ington to be welcomed with 
open arms by the residents 
of the Pentagon. 

In Brazil it was Governor 
Ahemar de Barros of Sao Paulo, 
Governor Lacerda of Guana- 
bara, the Army Chief of Staff 
Marshal Humberto Branco and 
others who planned and execut- 
ed the revolt. In the process, 
another myth which the John- 
son Administration propagated 
fell: that now these “moderate 
constitutional forces would 
clean up corruption.” In fact, 
one of the main instigators of 
this coup, Governor de Barros, 
openly ran on the platform, “1 
may steal, but I get things 
done.” 

Among the “things they got 
done” was evidently assuring 
safe passage to President Gou- 
lart who, far from being a Com- 
munist, is himself a big land- 
owner and could easily retire to 
Uruguay while the great masses 
who helped him in Brazil are 
once again, as with the previous 
president, Quadros, left to bear 
the brunt of the repressions 
the military will now carry out 
(Continued on page 8) 



BULLETIN ? 

Mao accuses Khrushchev of being the “big- 
gest capitulationist in history.” Khrushchev 
accuses Mao of helping the war-mongers. 
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But Produce 

They Toil Not - Nor Strike 

GLASGOW, Scotland — It was Pope Leo XIII who 
said that the Socialists play on the poor man’s envy 
of the rich. It is probably true that some propagandists 
did do this, but the Marxists went deeper and showed 
that the scandals of “High Society” which were attacked 
even by the famous Hather Bernard Vaughan, found 
their root cause in the extraction of surplus value at 
the point of production. That was where the flaunted 
wealth came from. One should not wonder at the fact of 
the privileged section of society calling for increased 
production. ® — 

It is not possible for those 
who do no work to go on strike, 
but they are always among the 
first to raise their voices 
against workers who try to im- 
prove their conditions by going 
on strike. The millionaires, 
landed aristocrats, property 
speculators, and host of others 
who have never done a use- 
ful thing in their lives, are all 
unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of strikers. 

Prince Philip, whose wife 
has just had a baby, is in- 
terested in production. He 
visits factories and has his 
photograph taken with his 
eyes intently fixed on some 
gadget or other as if trying 
to find out how it works. 

Afterwards, he usually goes 
home by plane. 

Princess Alexandria, whose 
husband is a company director, 
and son of a Lord, has also 
had a baby. Two more mem- 
bers of the royal family are 
about to have babies. No strikes 
have held up the production 
line so far as royal babies are 
concerned. It is extremely un- 
likely, however, that the royal 
births will add anything to the 
labour force. When the royal 
babies grow up their productive 
activities will be the same as 
that of their parents. 

The Prime Minister’s 
daughter has also had a baby. 

Sir Alec is very prond of his 
aristocratic ancestry. He 
knows nothing about the con- 
ditions of the workers, but 
being concerned about strik- 
ing workers, he intends to 
launch an inquiry into the 
trade unions — after the gen- 
eral election. 

His son, David, having failed 


his preliminary examination in 
P.P.E., is being privately tu- 
tored in politics, philosophy and 
economies, by Peter Jay, son 
of the Labour Shadow Minister, 
Mr. Douglas Jay. Mr. Jay was 
chosen on the recommendation 
of Sir Roy Harrod, the well- 
known bourgeois economist. 

The sons prepare to follow 
in the footsteps of their fa- 
thers. They will allow no class 
issue to divide them. They go 
on the assumption that capital- 
ism will continue and that the 
parasites will go on living on 
the share of surplus value that 
comes their way. They will be 
disappointed. The workers will 
see to that. 

(Reprinted from Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist Information 
Bulletin, No. 17 March 23, 1964) 


Steelworkers Are Leery of Vacation Plan 


HOMESTEAD, Pa. — 1 about what kind of a job they’ll 

have waiting for them. Men 
who are on vacation are not 


Many of the older steel- 
workers who are eligible to 
take their 13-week vaca- 
tions are pushing their va- 
cation time back to later in 
the year because they don’t 
know how this new set-up 
is going to work. And from 
the way some things are 
going on in the mill, they’ve 
got something to worry 
about. 

For one thing, there’s the 
question of having a job when 
the vacation is over. Almost all 
of the men eligible for the long 
vacation are old timers. While 
the company and union are say- 
ing that no physical exam will 
be required of men returning to 
work, nobody knows for sure 
what the company will do when 
the time comes. What can the 
men do if the company insists 
on the examination? 

This is not a simple thing, 
not when you know how the 
company has used medical 
exams to get rid of older 
workers. 

Even if these men get back 
to work, there is some question 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

This Country A Mad, Mad World 


“The American way of life” 
is getting to annoy the poor 
white people, and the Negro 
people — because the rich man 
is still trying so hard to keep 
everything in his power and 
keep things going his way that 
it has caused this country to be 
called a Mad, Mad World. 

These big rich leaders do big 
talking about giving the poor 
white and the Negro their right 
to be free. But who believes in 
these leaders who have led the 
black and the poor so far wrong 
and are still trying to hold the 
rest of the world under their 
feet? As a result they are find- 
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ing it a little different from the 
way they want it to go. 

READY TO FIGHT 

They see that the white and 
the black are ready to fight for 
their freedom. 

The “lower classes” have 
learned to fight and keep 
some of their money to get 
what they want, which is 
something these leaders don’t 
like. 

An old colored lady who is 
on the radio every morning 
prays this prayer: “Lord, for- 
give those sinning white men 
who are trying so hard to keep 
us from being free, because 
they know not what they are 
doing. According to Your word, 
Lord, we black folks should not 
have been under slavery in the 
first place, because You said in 
Your book, the Bible, that all 
men were created equal. 

“But just because these white 
folks got a little ahead of the 
black people and put us into 
slavery, they thought to them- 
selves that they were so much 
better than the black people. 
But, Lord, You know better, 
because nothing stands any 
higher than Your word. It is 
time for the black race to win 
their freedom back and let 
these white folks know that 
You are for us too.” 

WHITE “LEADERS” 

The old lady’s prayer was 
good, but she just did not say 
enough about how crooked the 
white “leaders” are. Even in the 
U.A.W., Reuther never gives a 
black man a chance to go to the 
International where he can fight 
for the black man to have a 
little rest from the terrible 
speed-up of this new Automa- 
tion which is trouble, trouble 
for the black man. 

But there are some older 
white women — like Mrs. Pea- 
body, the mother of the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts — who 
don’t seem to think that the 
Negro people are treated right. 

It looks as if they think that 
the colored people should have 
their rights when they join with 
them in marching for freedom. 
They make you feel that every- 
one will be happy to end this 
tiresome journey which We 
Shall Overcome. 


being replaced for the whole 
shift by another man. There’s 
a guy on vacation who’s been 
a tool grinder for the past 20 
years. But the company is put- 
ting on a replacement man who 
grinds only for four hours a 
day, then is shuttled off to an- 
other job. The same thing with 
a truck driver’s job. 

CHANGES WILL STICK 

This kind of a situation gives 
the company the opportunity to 
mess around with just about 
every job in the mill. And any- 
one who knows the way they 
operate can tell you that they’re 
using these vacations to make 
some changes that they mean 
to keep in practice, regardless 
of how they affect the men. 

Then there are a couple of 
other things to consider. The 
men can’t choose their own 
time — it has to be at the be- 
ginning of the year or at the 
end of the year, and these are 
the worst times for anyone to 
take a vacation. 

There’s the pay proposition, 
too. You don’t get your full 
pay for the 13 weeks, only 
for the first three. For tike 
other 10 weeks you get only 
your base pay, without any 
shift or incentive differential. 
This can make a difference 
of $50 less a week in many 
cases. 

A lot of the old timers are 
saying they don’t mind the cut, 
so long as their vacations open 
jobs for younger men. But this 
isn’t going to mean anything 
near the thousands of jobs that 
have been talked about. Far 
from one job coming open for 
each man on vacation, it’s been 
more of a doubling up of the 
work on the men who are work- 
ing. 

FUND COULD DROP 

The plan itself is supported 
by a fund calling for 12% cents 
for each hour a man works. The 
way things are in steel, we 
could be down to working six 


months out of a year, reducing 
the amount of money in the 
fund and the number of men 
who can take extended vaca- 
tions. 

There are many facts about 
the plan that most people 
don’t know. It doesn’t give a 
man 13 extra weeks. This is 
the total, including the four 
or five weeks of regular vaca- 
tion that he’d have without 
the plan. And he gets the 13 
weeks only once in five years. 

Of the 12% c going into the 
fund, the contract signed in 

1962 agreed on taking 3%c 
from our wages for this, leaving 
only 9c to be negotiated in the 

1963 contract. For this, we gave 
up the cost of living increase 
and annual productivity in- 
crease. In giving up just the 
cost of living increase we have 
already lost 10% e an hour — 
or more than the 9c to reach 
the 12% c figure. On top of this, 
we gave up all annual wage in- 
creases for 1962, ’63 and ’64. 
According to the raises we 
could have gotten, by the time 
1965 rolls around this will cost 
us another 30c an hour. 

What it all boils down to 
is this: if a steel worker 
works 250 days a year, he has 
lost $800 in the cost of living 
and wage increases alone. 
PAID BY WORKERS 

What it also means is that the 
company is making this much 
more profit, above and beyond 
what they make from us in 
profits from the sale of the 
steel that we produce. Some 
people may be surprised at the 
fantastic profits reported by 
steel corporations last year, but 
steel workers aren’t surprised. 
They know where the profits 
are coming from — from' them. 

To wind it all up, there’s one 
more thing. Only about half of 
the steelworkers will get an 
extended vacation in five years. 
The other half will get nothing. 
For them all of this amounts 
to a total loss: no wage in- 
creases, no extended vacation — 
just plain nothing. 


With the Committees 

The long-awaited copies of ) the entire area— no less than 


the paperback edition of Marx- 
ism and Freedom have arrived 
at the National Office of News 
& Letters. Over 250 copies 
which had been pre-ordered for 
$1.50 per copy, either individ- 
ually or in small bundle-orders 
by book-stands, student groups, 
and college book stores, have 
already been sent out. 

The $1.50 discount price is 
still available to groups or indi- 
viduals who would like to order 
bundles for re-sale at the pub- 
lisher’s still - remarkably - low 
price of $1.98, and raise funds 
for their organizations in that 
way. Orders can be placed 
through News & Letters, 8751 
Grand River, Det., Mich. 48204. 
* * * 

The author of Marxism and 
Freedom, Raya Dunayevskaya, 
is currently on her Spring lec- 
ture tour. One of her most in- 
teresting engagements in the 
East was at Penn State Univer- 
sity, where she spoke to an ex- 
panded Philosophy Seminar au- 
dience on Jean Paul-Sartre; to 
a class in political theory; and 
to a formal meeting sponsored 
by the International Relations 
Club, on the topic of “Marxism 
and Freedom.” 

Despite the fact that this was 
the very time when the student 
body was preparing for final 
exams; that the campus news- 
paper had ceased publication 
for the duration of “finals” and 
advertisement of the meeting 
was therefore quite limited; 
and, finally, that it was the very 
day an unexpected blizzard hit 


400 people jammed the hall to 
hear the lecture, and partici- 
pated in a very lively discus- 
sion afterwards. Twenty - five 
pre-orders for the new paper- 
back were placed on the spot, 
and the unfortunately few cop- 
ies available of all the pam- 
phlets produced by News & Let- 
ters were sold out. 

The tour will center on the 
West Coast during the month 
of April, and then bring Miss 
Dunayevskaya back to the Mid- 
West in early May for further 
lectures at universities in that 
area. 


TTLod (DoqA. 

There was commotion 
In Alabama State 
And as usual 
The Negro as bait. 

Now , they employ 
Dogs, in their war 
Against all humans 
Decency and more. 

As I would observe 
Those dogs in disguise , 

I could even adore 
The four-legged mice. 

To molest children 
They mil not refrain; 

Their deeds shall remain 
An everlasting stain. 

Only the Nazis 
Such methods would pursue. 
Race hatred, the same 
Whether Negro or Jew; 

The shame of America; 

A disgrace to Man; 

Those mad, vicious dogs 
Of the Southern Clan. 

— Mordecbai Elchanan 
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Men Have No Defense With Union Gone 


COMBS, Ky. — The coal 
operators here are the same 
as operators everywhere. 
They’re not interested in 
people; they’re interested 
in coal and they find fore- 
men who feel the same way. 
Union or non-union, they’re 
all the same. The differ- 
ence, and it’s a big one, is 
that if you’ve got a union 
you can get a living wage, 
and you can refuse to kill 
other men and still keep 
your job if your boss tries 
to make you do something 
dangerous. 

For example, I was a shot fire- 
man in the union mine where 
I worked. We were driving this 
one heading that was supposed 
to be 700 feet away from an- 
other section that was driving 
alongside and to the right of 
us. 

DRILLS THROUGH 

The cutting machine had just 
cut the right hand heading on 
our section, and I went in to 
drill my holes. I drilled the two 
holes on the left side, and 
tamped them up with dynamite. 


Editor’s Note 
The Kentucky miners 
need all the help they can 
get. We urge readers to 
send all the donations pos- 
sible — food, clothes, and 
money. Packages and 
checks may he sent to the 
Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, c/o 
Mrs. Charles Moore, 
Combs, Kentucky. 


But when I drilled the third 
hole, the one on the right side, 
I felt the auger suddenly ton- 
ing free when it was only about 
three quarters of the way in. 

I couldn’t figure out what it 
could be, but when I pulled 
the auger out, machine noices 
could be heard coming 
through the hole. It finally 
hit me. I had drilled through 
to the section that was driving 
alongside of us. Somebody 
had fouled up in marking the 
headings. The sections were 
cutting into each other. 

The first thing I did was to 
get my boss. I told him the hole 
had drilled through to the other 
section, and that I was going 
to danger off the heading. He 
told me to shoot the place. For 
a minute I couldn't believe it. 
If I shot that place, it could 
have killed the men working on 
the other section. 

I told him. to go around to the 
other section and cheek for him- 
self. But it was about a mile 
from where we were to the 
other section, and he wasn’t 
about to walk that far. 
ORDERED TO BLAST 
Again he ordered me to shoot 
the place. And again I refused, 
and said that I wanted to see the 
safety committeeman. After I 
explained the danger to the 
safety committeeman, he said 
that I didn’t have to shoot the 
place if I thought the hole 
drilled through. 

I told him: “I don’t THINK 
I drilled through, I KNOW I 
did!” 

When I said that, my fore- 
man told me that I was fired; 
to get my bucket and get out 
of the mine. Only I wasn’t 


Kentucky Miner’s View 

Automation’s Shock Created 
‘Will To Organize’ in Men 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow 
mg article, written by a Hazard, 
Ky., miner and sent to News & 
Letters, deals with Automation 
and some of its effects. Readers 
are invited to send in their 
comments.) 

* * * 

HAZARD, Ky.-— Mech- 
anization has been classed 
as a blessing and also as a 
curse. It has been a blessing 
in many ways as it has 
lifted the burden of man- 
ual labor from the shoul- 
ders of the laboring masses 
and increased production to 
the point that a few work- 
men can produce an excess 
of everything this society 
needs. 

This excess, in my opinion, 
has been brought about by our 
Federal and State legislatures, 
trying to regulate this produc- 
tion for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers to the detriment of the 
consuming public. Thus this 
attempt to regulate has caused 
a continual rise in the cost of 
living and a continual increase 
in the production rate. This 
continual rise in the cost of liv- 
ing has reduced the purchasing 
power of Social Security bene- 
fits, old age pensions and all 
other benefits to the point 
where this class cannot exist 
on these meager benefits. 
UNBRIDLED PROFITS 

The policy of the Federal and 
State governments that there 
should be no limit on the 
amount of profits corporate 
monopolies may earn and at 
the same time tie the hands of 
labor so as to prevent them 
from participating in those prof- 
its is only creating turmoil and 
discontent with government in- 
tervention. This statement 
alone has turned corporate mo- 
nopolies loose to so increase 
their profits that the small in- 


come groups are almost de- 
prived of the necessaries of 
life. 

The failure of the Federal 
and State legislative bodies to 
so tax the machines, as they 
did the individuals the ma- 
chines displaced, has dried up 
the source of national income 
and is a problem that the pub- 
lic officials cannot long ignore. 
The curse of Automation could 
be turned into a blessing if our 
public officials had the cour- 
age to take the problem in their 
own hands and operate it for 
the benefit of mankind instead 
of aiding and assisting corpo- 
rate monopolies to reap unlim- 
ited profits. 

In my opinion, the greatest 
blessing of automation is the 
fact that its application has so 
shocked the laboring masses 
all over the world that they 
are appraised of the danger 
that automation has excluded 
them from being a necessary 
segment of this society. This 
fear has created a “WILL 
TO ORGANIZE,” and as a 
result, clubs, fraternities, as- 
sociations and committees are 
springing up all over the 
country, uniting in a solid 
front to combat the evils of 
automation. 

FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 

These are the reasons why 
the mechanics of an organiza- 
tion are being worked out, with 
the blessings of high govern- 
ment officials, to cover the 
whole Appalachian area so that 
the displaced persons may have 
a voice in the administration 
of this society. 

We respectfully request the 
support of our county officials, 
churches and schools in our en- 
deavor to create a better so- 
ciety for the benefit of future 
generations. 

E. T. 

Hazard, Kentucky. 


about to leave without posting 
danger signs in that place. 

As it happened, while I was 
placing those signs, another 
miner came up to the place and 
asked what was going on. He 
said the boss had told him to 
come to this place and shoot it! 
I explained to him what the 
score was, and told him he’d 
better not shoot that place un- 
less he wanted to kill some 
men. He said he wouldn’t shoot 
the place, and would make sure 
no one else did either. 

MUST NOW BE HELL 

The way it toned out, they 
finally checked the two sections 
and found they had cut into 
each other. I was right, so I 
was back to work the next day. 
Only so was the boss, who had 
been wrong. 

I was fired for refusing to 
kUl other miners, but I got to 
keep my job because the 
union backed me up. But now 
the union is gone. 

When I think of how we had 
to fight when we did have the 
union, and read in the papers 
about men being killed every 
week now, I know those men 
working in those scab holes 
don’t have to worry about going 
to hell — they’re there right now. 


ON THE LINE 


Company Rule Backfires 

By John Allison 

All factories have rules of conduct that workers 
must keep like the Ten Commandments. And every 
worker knows that if the contract doesn’t get you, the 
company rules will. Like the contract, the rules are put 
in booklet form, and given out to the workers so they 
can’t plead the Fifth Amendment. 

Every once in a while a situ-<$- * 


ation comes up that shows how 
ridiculous the company can get 
on the question. There was, for 
example, the case of a worker 
campaigning for the position of 
shop committeeman. He stayed 
over after his shift was through 
to meet and talk with workers 
on the afternoon shift. 

NO LAW AGAINST IT 
The committeeman in office 
complained to the plant guards 
that the campaigning worker 
was not authorized to remain 
in the shop. The plant guards 
set upon this worker, but at 
that point he decided to lie 
down on the shop floor. This, 
however, didn’t stop the guards. 
They just carried him outside 
like a sit-inner. 

The incident sent both the 
company and the union scur- 
rying to the rule book, and 


Demands of Negro Garbage 
Workers Stun Jackson, Miss. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow-' 
ing article and accompanying 
Editorial except on this page, 
and the article of the student 
boycott im the Youth page, are 
reprinted from the MISSIS- 
SIPPI FREE PRESS.) 

* * * 

JACKSON, Miss.— Re- 
membering the promise of 
last summer, and unable to 
suffer the low pay and sec- 
ond class conditions of 
working for the City of 
Jackson and being a Negro, 
one hundred and twelve of 
137 men signed a letter to 
Jackson Mayor Alan Thomp- 
son asking for better pay 
and vacations. 

Although City Mayor Thomp- 
son was not available for com- 
ment, he was reported to be 
“talking over the matter” with 
other officials. 

The official attitude follow- 
ing the letter of protest and sev- 
eral of the men walking off 
the job was tough appearing, the 
point that Negroes are getting 
harder to push into their “place” 
was clearly made. 

The letter containing the sig- 
natures of 112 men read as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: 

We the Colored employees for 
the city of Jackson Sanitation 
Department request a raise in 
salary with at least a week’s 
vacation every year. 

This salary we are now get- 
ting is not enough to support, 
as we do have families to sup- 
port. What is $1.08-$1.15 an 
hour? We are requesting a raise 
of at least $1.45 per hour, which 
is not even half as much as our 
fellow white employees. They 
had gotten two (2) raises and 
at the start of this year (1964) 
they got a $15.00 raise which 
gave them three (3), and we 
are still waiting for the first one. 

We are doing the work while 
our white employees drive us 
around. We have to tell them 
where to go and which way to 
go. Why is it that they are 
getting paid a decent enough 
salary to support a family and 
we are the ones working. 

We are requesting a vacation 
of at least a week (if not two) 
with pay. The white employees 
are already getting a two (2) 
week paid vacation every year. 
We are requesting equal treat- 
ment. 


If we are to work outside in 
the rain and snow, we are re- 
questing rain clothing. Consist- 
ing of raincoat and boots. It 
will not break the city and State 
to treat the Colored employees 
like human beings. 

We want our answer now. 
Signed by 
112 Jackson Negro 
City Employees 

Inside Agitators 

Time and again the Mighty 
Mayor of Jackson and other of- 
ficials and commentators have 
said that all the “unrest” in 
Jackson and Mississippi is due 
to the famous “outside agita- 
tors” . . . 

Recently over a hundred 
courageous garbage men signed 
a letter to the Jackson Mayor 
asking for decent pay raises 
and vacations. Several of the 
petitioners lost their jobs. Al- 
though they did not get the 
raises or the vacations, the 
gentlemen of the garbage trucks 
made their point . . . 

And they did not need any 
outside leadership to carry their 
banner or write their letter. 
They did it themselves. These 
perhaps have not been fortun- 
ate in the amount of schooling 
they have been able to receive, 
but they know their own hearts. 

There is agitation here in 
Mississippi and here in Jackson, 
but it isn’t coming from the out- 
siders. It’s coming from inside 
all of us. And, Mr. Mayor, it 
ainta going away very fast. 


from there to the poison book 
— the contract. The worker 
was like Christ: the law could 
not find him guilty. Christ 
was crucified, and the work- 
er was fired. 

He was far from through, 
though. He filed his own griev- 
ance against the firing, and 
fought his own case so well that 
the company was forced to put 
him back to work — although he 
did not get any back pay. 
COMPANY ADOS NEW RULE 

The company was so unhappy 
about being caught with its 
pants down that they went to 
the rule book and added one 
that specifically prohibited a 
worker from lying down on the 
floor! 

Shortly thereafter, an unfor- 
tunate accident occurred that 
seriously injured another work- 
er, and he was stretched out on 
the floor to wait for an ambu- 
lance. The worker who had 
been fired was also on the 
scene. Knowing that the com- 
pany would not dare do any- 
thing to the injured worker, he 
demanded that the company 
live up to its own rules and 
fire the injured worker for ly- 
ing on the shop floor. 

Once again, the company 
found itself with its pants down. 
The first time it was for not 
having a rule, the second time 
for having one. And the most 
galling part of it was that the 
same worker had exposed for 
all to see the kind of ridiculous 
position the company got itself 
into by its stupid rules. Not 
once, but twice. 

INSANE DRIVE TO 
DISCIPLINE 

The workers in the shop 
all roared with laughter. The 
company, beaten at its own 
game, finally gave up. It 
threw out the rule altogether. 

This is just one episode 
among many that happen daily 
in the shop, and it just proves 
one thing: the company is so 
blinded by its insane drive to 
discipline the workers that it 
will go to ridiculous lengths to 
impose it. Luckily, it didn’t get 
away with it this time. But too 
often it does. 

The laws are written for the 
express purpose of keeping the 
working man in his place. Don’t 
drink. Don’t play. Walk, don’t 
run. Yet the auto factories are 
geared to speed: fast cars, fast 
machines, fast workers. Every- 
thing “runs” in the shop. 

But the Book says: Walk, 
don’t run. And don’t lie down 
on the company floor unless 
you are on your way to Heaven 
or to the hospital! 
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Editorial 

Workers Want Action on Conditions 

Last month’s UAW convention in Atlantic City took place 
against a background of mounting work stoppages in auto 
since the introduction of the 1964 models. The strikes all in- 
volved work standards and the conditions that prompted them 
prompted the convention to resolve that working conditions 
would receive top priority in contract negotiations this summer. 

More than fringe benefits or a few extra pennies, working 
conditions have been the constant concern of the rank-and-file 
auto workers. A woman delegate from Dodge Local 3 in 
the Detroit area said that she felt the average auto worker 
would give in on other demands if something could be done to 
get rid of the “brutal and inhuman conditions that exist.” 
RELIEF TIME AND SPEED-UP 

Currently Ford, General Motors and Chrysler workers are 
allowed two 12 minute relief periods in a shift. What workers 
are looking for is not a simple extension of, or addition to the 
relief time. A Chrysler production worker presented the prob- 
lem to News & Letters in this manner: “If the company has 
scheduled production for 80 pieces an hour, they do everything 
to get it, break or no break. You get a few minutes off, but 
when you get back to work they speed up the line to make 
production for that horn:. The grievances just pile up.” 
HIDEOUS CONDITIONS OF WORK 

For five hours delegate after delegate rose at the convention 
to tell of the “hideous” conditions and of “workers in revolt.” 
Walter Reuther himself pledged to eliminate 18th Century con- 
ditions in a 20th Century industry. 

What Reuther describes as 18th Century conditions are 
profoundly 20th Century conditions and reveal that the ad- 
vance of technology in an exploitative system has not lightened 
the laborer’s load but strives to make a machine of man. Auto- 
mation and time study — and a union bureaucrat to explain 
them — all weigh heavily upon the production worker in auto 
who struggles for a way out. 

Once again at this convention Reuther got approval of a 
resolution allowing “flexibility and maneuverability for our ne- 
gotiations at the bargaining table . . This again is the old 
redhead, the master of substitution at work, officially and for 
the record freeing himself to negotiate whatever he wants. 
Convention decisions are just advisory, to be forgotten as soon as 
Reuther leaves the convention hall. 

THE LAST CONTRACT 

After the last Special Bargaining Convention of the United 
Automobile Workers took place in Detroit three years ago, 
Reuther and his team of flunkies negotiated a phoney share the 
profits plan for American Motors Corporation workers in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. They were interested in working condi- 
tions and wash-up time. When they found these were not part of 
the package that had received Reuther’s approval they rejected 
the contract. Reuther’s answer was to call for another vote. 
But only after he sent in his boys to “educate” the AMC workers. 

After Reuther’s bargaining teams thought they were through 
negotiating in 1961, fully a quarter of a million General Motors 
workers went out on strike and another 120,000 Ford workers 
went out because the contracts as negotiated weren’t what they 
wanted. They were talking about inhuman conditions of work. 
The only reason the union strike fund will have snowballed to 
$65 million come summer is that Reuther will not lead or follow 
his men in their opposition to the company going its way un- 
checked. 

BAG OF TRICKS 

This year the negotiators’ knapsack will have even more 
tricks to dazzle the eyes of the unwary. Triple time for overtime. 
Retirement at 60 or 62 or maybe being “phased” out, a plan that 
would mean that when a worker gets to be 60 or so he would 
only have to work four days a week. The older he gets the 
less days he works until he is completely retired. The watch- 
word is flexibility however, and there are still the old tricks 
like complete medical coverage, more SUB which was the 
transformation of GAW. Reuther will get something, but he 
won’t slow the line unless he is made to by the ranks of his 
.own union. 

Management-Union negotiations this summer promise to be 
cloaked in secrecy. The union bureaucrats feel the only concern 
the workers should have is living up to the negotiated agree- 
ments that float down from the summit. Every auto worker 
knows that the only way to find out where the leadership really 
stands is to break down the closed-door negotiations which have 
made conventions a sham. 

A Detroit auto worker said, “Conventions now are for 
politicking for the Democratic Party and for some guys to blow 
off steam. One guy at Chrysler Mack Avenue plant ran for 
delegate so he could go to Atlantic City to have a good time. 
He was frank about it. He said why he wanted to be elected, 
and that everyone should know by now that nothing really 
gets done there. He almost won.” 

If there is to be a cessation to incessant speed-up, workers 
in auto will again have to speak in the only language that 
is understood by the bureaucracy and management. 

Unless leopards change their spots in the summer auto 
workers will again hit the bricks this summer or fall in an 
attempt to upset the killing pace of work, to find the contract 
that hasn’t been written yet. 
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KENTUCKY MINERS 

We in Nigeria would like 
to greet the Southern 
Kentucky miners, and wish 
them success. 

A lot of census demonstra- 
tions are going on here daily 
and no one can tell whether 
the census will not turn into 
tribal war in Nigeria. No 
single party in Nigeria seems 
to know where it is heading. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Nigeria, West Africa 

* * * 

I read your last issue with 
much interest. The story of 
the miners and the Frankfort 
March was inspiring to me. 
May I suggest you send 
copies of your paper to those 
names I enclose .... 

Student 

Tennessee 

* * * 

Heartening it is that miners 
marched with civil rights 
workers! Your “Special 
Hazard, Kentucky Issue” was 
inspiring, and I have written 
to congratulate the Appala- 
chian Committee for Full 
Employment for their work 
toward that growing unity, 
and for their wonderful re- 
port in the March issue of 
N&L! 

Steady Reader 
Nebraska 

* * * 

We were very busy with 
the Easter miner - students 
conference here. We went 
day and night to put it over, 
and I am very glad to report 
that it was a great success. 

Over 200 college students 
from a number of colleges 
attended ... we had speak- 
ers from many places, and 
held the meetings in the 
same union hall where we 
hold our regular meetings. 

It was quite a job getting 
places in homes for all the 
students who came, so that 
everyone would have a place 
to sleep. As soon as the con- 
ference was over, we worked 
all the next day giving out 
food to the families most in 
need of it. We are tired, but 
glad it was such a good suc- 
cess. We will send you a re- 
port with more details as 
soon as we can. . . . 

Miner’s Wife 

Hazard, Kentucky 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: See P. 6 
for more on this conference.) 

• 

UAW CONVENTION 

That Reuther really is 
something! He figures out 
everything for us, and then 
comes out with exactly the 
opposite of what we’ve been 
telling him! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The same week that Ford 
gave his big speech about the 
glories of Automation, all the 
workers in our shop were 
talking about the miseries 
of Automation. It all depends 
on which side of the Auto- 
mated line you stand. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The wage increases the 
Union concentrates on have 
almost been a burden on the 
workers. The average worker 
left in the shops these days 
is not a young guy. What he 
wants is early retirement, and 
some hope for his children’s 
future. 

It is a horrible thing to 
feel that you have created 
a situation you are not will- 
ing to solve, to have to say 
to your son: I’ve created 


such a mess that I want out, 
and I give it to you. 

That is one of the reasons 
it is urgent for us to find 
some solution out of this 
mess once and for all, and 
to find it NOW. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The companies have taken 
“fatigue” out of the English 
language. There is no longer 
any room for a human being 
who gets tired. There is room 
only for the machine, and 
the “human” who can keep 
up with it. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* tjt * 

Walter treated the dele- 
gates to another dream of his 
this year — a Walter Reuther 
Foundation for Youth. He 
wants the UAW to give 
scholarships to likely youth, 
which isn’t a bad idea of 
course — only Reuther wants 
to make sure the scholarship 
fund is tied to Reuther. I 
wonder when he”U build his 
first statue to himself? 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

Reuther seems to think he 
can “educate” the company 
into not working the workers 
so hard. I don’t know how. 
The company sure does seem 
to be a “slow learner” where 
I work! 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Many women have held 
jobs with the UAW, but they 
have never been leading jobs. 
The only thing they hive 
ever allowed the women to 
head were recreation com- 
mittees or the like. 

This year the gals an- 
nounced that it took the Ne- 
gro 20 years of struggle to 
get a Negro on the Exec. 
Board of the Union, and they 
did not intend to wait 20 
more years to get a woman 
up there. 

They had all the facts and 
figures, and the number of 
women now in industry was 
truly surprising. But there 
were only about 100 women 
there in a sea of about 3000 
men. 

They didn’t win their point 
this year, but they put the 
whole convention on notice 
that they will be back at the 
next convention in ’66 to 
throw Walter a real chal- 
lenge. 

Delegate 

Detroit 

* * * 

Detroit is the birthplace 
and the home-base of the 
UAW. Yet they always take 
the convention as far away 
as possible from where the 
rank-and-file lives. 

They used to plead that 
Detroit had no proper place 
to hold a convention. Then 
the city built Cobo Hall at 
great expense, but they still 
won’t hold the convention 
here. They did hold it in 
Cleveland once. But they 
found out that was too close 
to home, too. 

Now they run to Atlantic 
City — but some New Jersey 
workers showed them they 
couldn’t really “get away 
from it all,” even there, by 
coming over to picket them 
on the boardwalk! So far as 
I’m concerned, that was the 
best thing that happened 
there. 

Rank-and-FIle 

Detroit 


BOOKS FOR MISSISSIPPI 

I am writing to thank you 
for the books you sent to 
Canton for our project. The 
books will be catalogued 
and used in the library in the 
community center in Canton. 

This is only one of about 
20 such centers that will be 
set up throughout the state 
as an integral part of our 
Summer Project. One of the 
purposes of the center is to 
provide educational recrea- 
tion, as well as the oppor- 
tunity for more formal study, 
to the Negro of Mississippi, 
who has for so long, been 
denied political, economic 
and educational advantages. 

May I assure you that your 
contribution to the fight for 
freedom in Mississippi is 
very much appreciated. 

COFO 
Mississippi 
* * * 

(Editor’s Note: Readers 
who have books they wish to 
donate to these libraries are 
urged to send them to: Coun- 
cil of Federated Organiza- 
tions, 1017 Lynch Street, 
Jackson, Mississippi, 39205.) 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

I am a sophomore, age 16, 
student of Friends’ Boarding 
School at Barnesville, Ohio, 
walking for peace from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Washington, 
D.C. I shall walk without 
money. I shall not accept any 
money on the way, but I shall 
depend on goodwill and hos- 
pitality of people. 

People of the world want 
peace. Then why are all the 
governments of the world 
spending an enormous 
amount ($16,000,000 every 
hour) for war preparation? 

People of the world want 
bread, not bombs. Every nine 
seconds one human being is 
dying because of starvation. 
Our money must be spent to 
wipe cut the hunger from 
the world. Bombs cannot de- 
fend our freedom. They will 
destroy the entire human 
race. So let us destroy bombs 
before they destroy us. 

I believe in non-violence. 
Through non-violent means 
we can defend and extend 
the values of freedom we 
hold so dear. Policies based 
on non-violence can win the 
cold war. 

1 want your blessings, 
your cooperation, and your 
help to work for peace. I 
need help in getting contacts 
along my route. I would 
appreciate the names and ad- 
dresses of people interested 
and would write them to ex- 
plain in more detail my pur- 
pose and the date of my 
arrival in early summer. 

Robert Salov 
Friends Boarding School 
Barnesville, Ohio 
* * * 

The Peace March here at- 
tached itself to the Freedom 
Now movement by drawing 
CORE and SNCC in as co- 
sponsors. 

Linus Pauling, as usual, 
chaired the meeting. They 
also had as speakers: Young 
Democrat, a Catholic, a UAW 
representative and the chair- 
man of CORE. It was un- 
fortunately a “field day” for 
the CP line of co-existence, 
or as they call it, the “multi- 
issue” fight for freedom. The 
daily press is pretty smart 
They figure that the Peace 
March really moved no one, 
so they just ignored it. They 
did not print a single line 
about it. 

Nevertheless, we were 

able to sell 300 copies of 
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Vietvu 


American Civilization on 
Trial, and 60 copies of 
News & Letters — for the 
simple reason that they did 
march through the Negro 
community singing Free- 
dom songs, and we sold 
our material to the on- 
lookers. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

£ * * 

(Editor’s Note: For a com- 
parison between these ’‘multi- 
issue” mergers “from above” 
and the genuine mergers 
‘‘from below” see Eugene 
Walker’s Column, “New Be- 
ginnings” on Page 6.) 

* * * 

The CND (Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament) is be- 
coming more and more under 
the control of clergymen. It 
is almost completely pacifist. 
The ‘Daily Worker” gives 
it prominence because it is 
against Britain having the 
bomb. Glasgow Trades Coun- 
cil, now under Communist 
control, is doing nothing 
about it. The concentration 
is on art — believe it or not. 

Archbishop Kyprian of the 
Russian Orthodox Church 
spoke at the Trafalgar 
Square demonstration follow- 
ing the Easter Peace March 
of the CND. I have the feel- 
ing that he should follow it 
up with a real protest demon- 
stration on the Red Square. 
Let him try it. 

McS. 

Scotland 

• 

CIVIL RIGHTS WAR 

Malcolm X, as you know, 
Is one of the “progressive” 
forces the Trotskyites are re- 
lying on. In fact, so far as 
this country goes, they con- 
sider Malcolm’s movement as 
the main force “moving in a 
good direction.” 

Personally, 1 am not for 
committing Negroes to 
Ghandi’s satyagralia when it 
is a matter of their lives. 
What bothers me is that Mal- 
colm X with his fantastic 
ideology should be the only 
one to speak up so loudly 
for the Negroes right to self- 
defense. It bothers me that 
John Lewis should be so com- 
mitted to non-violence as a 
philosophy; just as the other 
seems to be committed to 
violence as a philosphy. 

I certainly would like to 
know how N&L feels about 
Malcolm’s new turn. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* $ * 

(Editor’s Note: See “Two 
Worlds,” P. 5.) 

* * * 

It was certainly sad to see 
such a large vote for Wallace 
in Wisconsin. But 1 fail to see 
why it was such a “surprise” 
to anyone. Wisconsin may 
have been the land of La- 
Follett a long, long time ago. 
But it was also the land — 
and more recently — of the in- 
famous Joe McCarthy! A 
state which could keep on 
re-electing that arch-reaction- 
ary over and over again has 
no business being called a 
“liberal” state, in my dic- 
tionary. 

Old Politico 

Chicago 

$ $ * 

The unexpectedly large 
vote for Wallace seems to 
have jolted many of the 
liberals in our ranks. But 
as for me, I cannot see that 
the vote can dampen the 
militancy of the Freedom 
movement. Rather it means 
that the movement must 


increase both the kinds of 
demonstrations, and the 
fighting spirit of the strug- 
gles. If that vote shows 
anything, it shows that the 
ballot cannot be regarded 
as the “only” way to win 
the war we are waging 
for freedom. 

Civil Rights Demonstrator 
Wisconsin 

* # * 

I was so shook by the Wis- 
consin primary that I went 
back to my copy of Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial to 
study it once more. I found, 
right on page one, a passage 
that should have prepared 
me for exactly what happen- 
ed: “Not only, says this 
paragon of ‘law and order’ in 
the state of Alabama, is he, 
Governor Wallace, for ‘seg- 
regation today, tomorrow and 
forever,’ but he will organize 
to spread this dictrine to the 
North.” 

He certainly did! 

Reader 

Ohio 

* * * 

All the liberals here were 
shocked at the support Wal- 
lace got. Nobody predicted 
he would get 25 per cent of 
the vote. Governor Reynolds 
tries to pass it off as no sur- 
prise and the Civil Rights 
people say now we at least 
know what we are up against. 

Teacher 

Milkaukee 

* * * 

The same day Wallace was 
getting surprising support, 
two Negroes were elected to 
the County Board of Super- 
visors. Another Negro can- 
didate apparently lost by a 
handful of votes. They are 
the first Negroes to be 
elected to the board. 

Committee Member 
Milwaukee 

• 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Wo were delighted with 
the copies of the paperback 
Marxism and Freedom. We 
will do all we can with them 
. . . Several places in Scot- 
land that specialize in paper- 
backs of a serious kind are 
being approached. 

We now have a new list of 
trade union addresses to 
which I will write immediate- 
ly. The Mao chapter looks 
like it is becoming even 
more appropriate now. 

Khrushchev is under pres- 
sure from all sides. The fact 
that even the British C.P. 
sent a protest about the Rus- 
sian Semitic publication 
shows that the worm can 
make a half turn. It will 
have turned back by now. 

H.McS. 

Scotland 

* * if! 

(Editor’s Note: For more 
on anti-Semitism in Russia 
see “Our Life and Times.” 
P. 8.) 

* # He 

Some who hear Marxist- 
Humanist ideas are bewild- 
ered, I think, because it is so 
unlike what they are used 
to hearing. They are not used 
to hearing someone talk 
about the relationship of 
thought to historical event. 

Many people, I think, are 
used to thinking in crude 
material terms. Many of 
them, whether they profess 
Christianity, Judaism, Hin- 
duism or Islam, or purport 
to be defenders of the ideals 
of “Western Civilization”, 
actually regard man as a very 
debased creature, a hope- 
lessly debased creature. 

One pro-Maoist fellow I 


know is “disappointed” if you 
don’t think that Russia is 
even a poor imitation of para- 
dise, and somehow “progres- 
• sive”. CPers and Trotskyists 
slavishly adore any “pro- 
gressive” force they see com- 
ing out of nowhere. Every- 
thing has to have a “pro- 
gressive” tendency. Russia 
must ever be defended. 

As Harry McShane said a 
few months ago in News & 
Letters, it is easier to talk 
about Marxist-Humanist ideas 
to people who are not “poli- 
tical” than to those who are. 

College Student 
Pennsylvania 

ZIONIST VOTERS 

I do not believe that anyone 
should be elected or appoint- 
ed to office on the ground 
of race, religion or creed. 
One should be judged ac- 
cording to his or her ability 
and honesty. 

I am a Jew. Yet I never 
voted for either Lehman or 
Javitz. Lehman was and 
Javitz is, first a party-mem- 
ber, and last a Jew. I be- 
lieve a Jew should be a Jew 
first before anything else. I 
voted for Dudley, a Negro. 
The color of his skin did not 
refrain me from doing so. 
This is how it should be in a 
free and democratic society. 

Most Zionist leaders are 
members of the Democratic 
Party and they are first 
Democrats, then they are 
Zionists, and Jews last. When 
the Republicans were in con- 
trol of our government, Zion- 
ists were much more mili- 
tant and courageous. 

Mordechai Elchanon 
New York 

• 

NO HIT — JUST A MISS 

The abbreviation for Mis- 
sissippi fits it perfectly — 
Miss. It is a miss in the 
union of the states, education- 
ally, culturally, politically, 
socially, economically. Name 
it, and it is a miss — even 
in population. 

The governor, Paul John- 
son, announced that he would 
veto any appropriations he 
didn’t promise in his elec- 
tion speeches because the 
legislature wants to raise the 
teachers’ salaries; but he 
wants to raise the sales tax 
to fight the integration 
marches/ which they expect 
this coming summer and fall. 

fn Beloxi and Gulfport 
they have the Keesler Air 
Base, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment issued an order to 
integrate the children of 
the base in fall, and there 
will be quite a fight. The 
voter registration drive will 
also cause a lot of trouble 
and arrests, and the Gov- 
ernor is preparing the 
State Penitentiary : - at 
Parchman for the arrested. 

Gulfport and Beloxi are 
supposed to be resort towns, 
but other than U.S. 90 and 
the beach it is a dirty, un- 
sightly town. Garbage cans, 
papers are thrown every- 
where. The Negroes (and the 
“white trash”) are living in 
the worst shacks you ever 
came across. The streets 
have not been paved in the 
last 24 years. 

There a lot of pine and 
oak forests and a lot of 
beautiful flowers, and the 
weather now is nice. During 
the day it is in the 64 to 
74 degree range. In spite 
of that, it will be good to 
leave here. 

Captive Audience 
Deep South 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Malcolm X and the ‘Old Radicals’ 

Malcolm X has announced the establishment of a new Muslim 
Mosque in Harlem after explaining that “Internal differences 
within the Nation of Islam forced me out of it. I did not leave of 
my own free will.” Still tied to the false doctrine of “complete 
separation, with our people going back home, to our own African 
homeland,” Malcolm X was nevertheless compelled to admit that 
“22 million of our people who are still here in America need 
better food, clothing, housing, education and jobs right now.” (l) 
WHY THE REVERSAL OF MALCOLM X’S POSITION? 

A child should be able to see that it is precisely this fact — 
the millions and millions of Negro Americans who not only did 
not join the Black Muslims, but are actively fighting for the exact 
opposite, that is to say, integration — that compelled a total 
reversal of Malcolm X’s professed philosophy. Despite the claim 
to have 100,000 members; despite the boldness of their “rejection” 
of existing Negro leaders, especially Rev. Martin Luther King at 
the very moment of his heading the mass Birmingham demonstra- 
tions when Bull Connors unleashed the savage hound dogs against 
them; despite the loud proclamations, from their safe Northern 
citadels, of the need for armed protection, the simple truth is 
that the Black Muslims were outside the mainstream of Negro 
revolt. (2) 

Malcolm X does not refer to this objective compulsion for a 
change in the false Black Muslim doctrine of the separation of 
the races. Instead, he wants you to take his word for it that he 
will now collaborate with the civil rights movement: “my sincerity 
are my credentials.” It is easy enough to understand why Mal- 
colm X would wish to hide the reversal of his former position with 
appeals to his “sincerity.” No one has yet invented a sincerometer. 
Neither sincerity nor insincerity, can reveal the objective basis for 
a change in policy. What his subjective attitude does permit Mal- 
colm X to do is to play down the Negro Revolution since he can- 
not claim credit for it: “ ... it is nonsense to describe the civil- 
rights movement in America as a revolution . . . what has been 
called the ‘Negro Revolution’ in the United States is a deception 
practiced upon them (Negroes) . . .” 

ENTER THE RADICALS 

Leaving aside, for the moment, the so-far resulting token-ism, 
the fact still remains that the great mass movement that began 
with the sit-ins, has gone through the Freedom Rides, and has 
met in head-on collision with the White supremacist authorities 
in the South, in the North, and in Washington, D. C., is far from 
over. On the contrary, it is still gaining momentum. This will be 
a long, hot, critical summer in the development of the Negro 
Revolution. Nothing could be wronger than to discount its history 
by a dictum that until the day Malcolm X entered it, it was the- 
victim of every sort of “deception”. But now that Malcolm X has 
proclaimed that “we should form rifle clubs that can be used to 
defend our lives”, the day of “true revolution” has arrived. 

And yet this is precisely how the Old Radicals, the Trotky- 
ists at their head, are behaving. This, despite the fact that Mal- 
colm X is also proclaiming: “There can be no workers solidarity 
until there is first some racial solidarity.” And this denial of 
conuson class struggle is followed by his definition of black 
nationalism— “the Negro must take political control of his com- 
munity”— as signifying also “economic control” not only of jobs 
but, above all, the “business of his community.” In a word, in 
place of class consciousness, white or black, he asks the Negro 
to become “business-conscious.” 

Along with those who have long since lost their sense of class 
consciousness, the Trotskyists too played up one slander circulated 
by Malcolm X even before his break with Elijah Muhammad: the 
claim that the unity in action of the NAACP, SCLC, CORE, SNCC, 
Urban League and Negro-American Labor Council “was engineer- 
ed and financed by Kennedy” (sic)! But I have yet to see a word 
of true disclosures, easily obtainable: that the American Nazis are 
supporting the Black Muslims. The KKK in the past few weeks 
held a rally in Georgia to which they invited the Black Muslims 
and openly praised them as having a more “correct” philosophy 
(complete separation of the races) than the white mayor of Atlanta 
who is asking for at least some token integration. And this is all 
happening in a political tendency (Trotskyism) that was so sec- 
tarian during World War II that they opposed joining the Na- 
tional Resistance Movement because it was “only” for national 
liberation from Nazism and not yet for the Socialist United States 
of Europe! 

VIOLENCE AND NON VIOLENCE 

One is tempted to conclude that- the old radicals have taken 
leave of their senses and since their attitude to the Malcolm X 
brand of black nationalism is irrational, there is no point to dis- 
cussing it. The truth, unfortunately, is much more complex than 
that; their madness has a method. It is the preoccupation with one 
technical aspect of social revolution: violence. Ever since Mao 
maintain himself in the vastness, of China’s mountains despitei 
Chiang Kai-shek's destruction of the 1925-27 Revolution, old radi- 
cals and new aspirants for power without a mass movement have 
made a fetish of violence. 

Contrary to both Lenin and Trotsky— who stressed the fact 
that November was very n early a bloodless revolution; that the 
violence came from the bourgeoisie first in power and then in 
counter-revolution against proletarian power— today’s old radicals 
have put themselves in the position of countering the Gandhian 
fetishism of non-violence by forcing a false idenity between vio- 
lence and revolution. As if we were still debating reform vs. 
revolution as it was fought at the turn of the century, they turn a 
deaf ear to the truly “new” established by the 1917 Revolution: 
the compelling need to answer what happens after the revolution 
has succeeded and a new bureaucracy arises which attempts to 
stifle the new society at its birth. 

Although these radicals proclaim themselves “Leninists”, they 
have yet to face what Lenin said was the new fact of the 20th 
century, that “The petty-bourgeoisie in a frenzy may also want 
as much” (3), i.e., to smash the state machine. Lenin’s point was 
that this being so, the distinguishing principle of the new social 
(Continued on page 6) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

Unity of Movements Are 
Welded When Masses Act 

By EUGENE WALKER 


White unemployed striking miners from Eastern 
Kentucky travel to the capital, Frankfort, and march 
with over 10,000 Negroes who are demonstrating for a 
public accommodations bill. They march under the ban- 
ner “Hazard Unemployed Miners Want Jobs, Justice 
and Freedom Now.” An integrated group of peace- 
marchers are arrested in Georgia while passing out 
leaflets explaining the reason for their walk. Thus the 
peace movement, the struggle of workers for jobs and 
decent working conditions as Automation moves in, and 
the civil rights fight are joined together in a single 
unified protest. 


Many times in the past there 
have been calls for a unification 
of movements such as these. 
However, for the most part, 
these have been artificial calls 
by “leaders” rather than activity 
by the participants. I think it 
is important that we understand 
the basis for a unification of 
activity. Any unification must 
be based on concrete terms. 

MINERS AND NEGROES 
FIGHT SAME BATTLE 

What motivated those 
Kentucky miners to join with 
demonstrating Negroes in 
Frankfort was a realization that 
the miners’ fight and the 
Negroes’ fight were one and the 
same. The goal of jobs and 
decent working conditions was 
interwoven with the demands of 
Freedom Now. 

The miners saw that the 
degrading treatment that 
Negroes are receiving is 
similar to what the miners 
face when they are regarded, 
not as human beings, but as 
labor power which is utilized 
only in manner to produce 
wealth, so that they are out 
of a job as soon as a machine 
is found to do it more 
cheaply. 

Not only is there a similarity 
between the activity of workers 
facing Automation and of 
Negroes striving for Freedom 
Now, but it is an absolute neces- 
sity that they join together to 
accomplish their goals. 

SLAVERY AND THE EIGHT- 
HOUR-DAY 

This can be seen hisorically 
if one views the labor move- 
ment in the United States in 
the m i d - 1 9 1 h century. The 
struggle for the eight-hour-day 
by the working class of the 
North was paralyzed until slav- 
ery was removed. Only then did 
the movement gain strength 
and become realized. As Karl 
Marx put it: “Labor canhot 
emancipate itself in the white 
skin where in the black it is 
branded.” 

What was true one hundred 
years ago in the relationship of 
white and black labor, is true 
today. 

The Negro is still a minority 
in this country and cannot win 
the revolution he is waging 
without the white — especially 
the white working class. And 
that white working class cannot 


win unless it joins with the 
Negro who is for the most part 
working class in nature. 

TOTAL AND COMPLETE 
FREEDOM THE GOAL 

There is a drive which unites 
these two forces as well as 
others together — both in action 
and in ideas or theory. 

It is the fact that these 
movements are all contribut- 
ing to an underlying philos- 
ophy for the realization of 
the forward movement of hu- 
manity — the object of which 
is total and complete freedom. 
All contain as their central 
element the human being who 
is in the process of molding 
this philosophy. 

If we give this philosophy an 
opportunity to be expressed, 
starting with the realization that 
it is only from those partici- 
pating in the movement that the 
philosophy of -freedom can be 
given meaning, then a unifica- 
tion of movements for human 
freedom can become a reality. 

In This Comer . . . 

2,000 Youth Southbound 
For Summer 

“Mississippi Summer Project” 
being organized by Council of 
Federated Organizations 
(COFO), a coalition of national 
and local civil-rights groups 
working in Mississippi, will draw 
at least 2,000 fulltime, civil- 
rights workers. 

Dave Dennis of CORE, and 
Robert Moses of SNCC will direct 
the summer drive to use the 
Negro and white college stu- 
dents expected there to man the 
“Freedom Schools” community 
centers and work on voter regis- 
tration drive. 

* * * 

"Too Many" to Expel 

QUINCY, FLA. — A school 
supervisor planned to expel 
teenagers who had attended a 
CORE workshop on voter regis- 
tration. 

The principal, under instruc- 
tions from the supervisor, called 
all the students who had attend- 
ed the workshop to his office, 
apparently expecting only a few. 

Instead, hundreds singing “We 
Shall Overcome” came. He tried 
to talk, and they continued to 
sing. Finally no one was ex- 
pelled, because as he said, 
' “There were too many.” 
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Two Worlds 


Boycott Protests 
Miss. Conditions 

Canton, Miss. — Over 2,625 
Canton Junior and Senior 
high school students stayed 
away from school last March in 
protest over the conditions of 
their school and facilities. 

The students sent a let- 
ter explaining the reasons for 
the protest to the Superintend- 
ent of the Canton Schools, Dean 
Allen. They also sent copies 
of the letter to their school 
principal, James Jones Jr., and 
Canton Mayor, L. S. Matthews. 

The letter outlining the stu- 
dents’ grievances read as fol- 
lows: 

STUDENTS WRITE 
GRIEVANCES 

Dear Sirs: 

We, the students of Rogers 
High, are highly dissatisfied 
with the conditions at our 
school. 

(1) Books in poor repair and 
not enough of them. 

(2) Not enough chemicals and 
equipment for the chemistry 
laboratory. 

(3) Typewriters in poor con- 
dition and not enough of them. 

(4) Home economics labora- 
tory poorly equipped. 

(5) No physical education for 
high school students. 

(6) No foreign languages 
taught. 

(7) Insufficient first aid 
equipment. 

(8) Insufficient library. 

(9) Inadequate shop facilities. 

(10) Overcrowded classes — 
too large. 

(11) Overcrowded and brok- 
en buses. 

(12) Building in poor repair. 

(13) No lockers for students. 

This is the main reason why 

we, the students of Rogers High, 
decided to stay at home today 
to ask for improvement in the 
conditions at our school. 

We would like a representa- 
tive from the Board of Educa- 
tion to come to Rogers High 
next Friday to tell the students 
what the board is going to do 
about these conditions. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Yours Truly, 

The Students at Rogers High. 


(Reprinted from the Mississippi 
Free Press, Jackson, Miss, 
March 14, 1964) 


Malcolm X and the ‘Old Radicals’ 

(Continued from page 5) 

order he was instrumental in establishing was: “We recognize only 
one road, changes from below, we wanted workers themselves to 
draw up, from below, the new principles of economic conditions.” 
(4) U 

UNITY WITH WHITE LABOR FROM BELOW 

Total blindness to this, just this, has produced the spectacle 
of today’s Trotskyists running after those who would, and do, 
destroy them, whether that be Mao or Fidel. The magic word 
which catches Trotskyist support— -whether that be for deStalinized 
Khrushchev or for the Stalinist glorifier, Mao; whether that be 
for those in power like Castro in Cuba, or those out of power like 
Malcolm X — is the recognition that United States imperialism is 
“enemy No. 1.” This new variant of the infamous Social-Demo- 
cratic “leseser evil theory”, however, can no more transform 
“progressive position” into that of real revolutionary change as 
against token-ism, much less into proletarian revolution against 
American capitalism, than it can transform the state-capitalist 
societies of Russia and China into “socialism.” 

What is needed — to see that the Freedom Now movement does 
not get channelized into the legislative halls, whose very reason 
for existence is unprincipled compromise with the racism that has 
been the life-blood of this nation — is not yet one more half-way 
house between token ism and social revolution. What is needed is 
a total philosophy, a theory of liberation in the full tradition of 
the Humanism of Marx and the Abolitionists, but on the level of 
today. 

The Negro Revolution in the United States has been charac- 
terized by a straggle for integration, not separation. This, not 
Africa, is the Negro American’s homeland. Of course, the Negro 
is job-conscious and it is this precisely which draws him to, not 
away from, white labor. Of greater significance than Malcolm 
X and/or Elija Muhammad, with or without the old radicals, is 
the painful, slow, but nevertheless actually occuring movement 
from below of white labor toward the Negro Revolution. The 
act of the Hazard, Ky. miners who went to Frankfort to join the 
Freedom March, is worth more than all the “progressive policies”, 
violent or otherwise, of Malcolm X and the radicals combined. 
(See report in News & Letters, March, 1964.) 

The real significance of Malcolm X’s break from Elija 
Muhammad lies not in his politics. The real significance of the 
break lies in the Negro people’s refusal to accept, in black form, 
what it refused in white form: RACISM. The compulsion for the 
break came from the masses who refused any and all “media- 
tors,” pretenders to the throne of “representation” of the Negro 
who wishes to speak for himself. It is high time to stop listening 
to the voices from above, and start listening to the voices from 
below. No other way can society be reconstructed on Humanist 
foundations. 

FOOTNOTES 

(1) The text of Malcolm X’s statement at the March 12th 
New York press conference is reproduced in The Militant, March 
23, 1964, while a special statement he made to The Militant ap- 
pears in the March 16th issue. All quotations from Malcolm X, 
above, are from these two Sources. 

(2) See our analysis In American Civilization on Trial, es- 
pecially p. 22: “Paradoxically enough, the demand for a separate 
territory for the black nation is the very basis of today’s Black 
Muslim movement ... It is the negative features of their program 
—of being anti-white — that wins them a following. Their positive 
program — whether it refers to the superority of men over women, 
of Islam over Christianity, or their rejection of the very idea of 
integration— makes them only peripheral to the mainstream of the 
Negro straggle today rather than at the heart of it.” 

(3) Lenin .Selected Works, Vol. VII, p.337 

(4) Ibid, p.277 


Miners and Students 1 Conference A Success 


HAZARD, Kentucky — The 
Easter Conference which was 
held at the Allais Local Union 
Hall of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, was the first of 
its kind ever held in Eastern 
Kentucky, for the benefit of 
the unemployed, and included 
the first “Hootenanny” ever 
held in this area. It was a 
whopping success, although a 
boycott put on by the opposi- 
tion was also a whopping suc- 
cess. 

The boycott was a success 
because it kept from the Con- 
ference the school teachers and 
the miners’ children whom they 
teach, the public officials whom 
the miners elected, representa- 
tives of various church denom- 
inations for what purpose I do 
not know, a large percentage of 
the retired miners because of 
the silence of the UMW. 

When the college students 
came to Hazard, the church 
doors remained closed and 
the students were forced to 
sleep in unoccupied houses 
without proper health facili- 
ties. When the miners went 
to Washington, the church 
doors were flung open. The 
Allice Lloyd College at Hind- 
man, Ky., and the Lees Col- 
lege at Jackson, Ky., were 
denied use by the students. 
And so the boycott was a 
success. And somebody asked, 
what’s wrong with Hazard? 

The very fact that the boy- 


cott was a success made the 
Conference a success. It put the 
students on guard, and the 
questions they asked didn’t 
take King Solomon and his 
wise men to answer them. The 
miners knew the answers . . . 

The Federal bureaucracy is 
pouring millions into the 
State bureaucracy. They have 
never had it so good. They 
are hiring men by the thous- 
ands, cleaning up their filth 
and debris, at low level 
wages. They are threatening 
old men that their allowance 
will be taken away if they 
don’t go to work. It is a sad 
paradox that the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employ- 
ment has to subsidize the 
meager wages paid on gov- 
ernment projects out of pub- 
lic funds, to men with large 
families. And so, somebody 
asked, what’s wrong? 

It is about time that the 
public woke up to the perils 
that confront them. It is time 1 
that the UMW woke up to their 
responsibilities and freed the 
retired miners of all doubt. It 
is time for the school teachers 
to kick politics out of the 
schoolhouse door and to give 
serious thought that automation 
will put them on the human 
slag heap in the near future; 
They should join a good trade 
union and put their own ideas 
into service and quit being led 
around by cheap politicians. 


It is time that our school 
houses, our church houses, our 
public buildings and recrea- 
tional centers be made public 
forums to congeal and solidify 
public opinion. It is time for 
the cold war to cease between 
the few that have and the 
many that have not, and a spirit 
of friendliness and cooperation 
take over instead of a spirit of 
fear, greed, malice and con- 
tempt of each other. 

Everette Tharp, Secretary 
Appalachian Com. 
for Full Employment 
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• Discussion Article from Venezuela 

SIX YEARS OF THE P.C.V. 

A criticism of the policy of the Venezuelan Communist Party 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Various groupings which op- 
pose the Communist Party line in Latin America 
have asked for international comment on their criti- 
cisms. Following is one such critique from Venezuela 
received by NEWS & LETTERS. It is not our po- 
sition, but we are glad to publish these excerpts and 
invite all readers to comment on it.) 

* * * 

INTRODUCTION 

With the disintegration of the military dictator- 
ship of Perez Jiminez on Jan. 23, 1958, the masses 
shook Venezuela. The same crowds that the bourgeois 
politicians and the militarists of the “Military 
Junta” had wanted to keep out of the formation 
of the new government, began to fight for the 
rights promised to them in all the declarations. 

A few days of fighting saw the working class, 
together with the students, grow strong in a very 
primitive and spontaneous form, which kept them 
active as an independent political form. It was in 
that moment of political crisis, when the masses, 
well led, might have been able to draw the entire 
country with them, that all the bourgeois leaders 
made the desperate call for “National Unity.” 

The, Position of the Venezuelan Communist Party 

To a conscious revolutionary, the motive of the 
government’s appeal to the workers was clear. 
“Unity” meant only continuity of exploitation, and 
ending of class-struggle. 

Nevertheless, the Venezuelan Communist Party 
(P.C.V.) did not so consider it. They became an- 
other party calling for “Unity,” denying the Lenin- 
ist position on provisional governments: “No support 
must be given to the Provisional Government; the 
utter falsity of all its promises - must be exposed . . . 
Exposure, and not the unpardonable illusion-breed- 
ing ‘demand’ that this government, a government 
of capitalists, should cease to be an imperialist 
government.” (V. I. Lenin, point 3 of April Thesis, 
1917. In English edition, see p. 22 of Selected 
Works.) ... 

We may wonder: Did the Communist leaders, 
followers of Lenin’s Party, believe in the govern- 
ment’s promises? 

If they did, it was a vulgar mistake that is in 
contradiction to the most elementary revolutionary 
tactics that Lenin learned in the Russian Revolu- 
tion. If they did not— if they knew the promises 
were lies and that it was dangerous to pretend 
that anyone except the workers could make the 
socialist revolution — then they were helping to dupe 
the workers. 

We do not believe in the possibility of such a 
mistake . . . 

The Coalition 

Once Romulo Betancourt’s government had been 
established and the most important positions taken, 
the rightist parties attacked the P.C.V. to satisfy 
the American capitalists. In the first year of the 
government, the P.C.V. maintained a “non-violent”, 
“democratic” and parliamentary opposition (exactly 
like the Democratic Republican Union (U.R.D.) 
assumed after going out of the government 
coalition.) . . . 

A huge wave of discontent, provoked by economic 
measures, drove the urban masses to more and 
more violent demands. In November 1960, the gov- 
ernment suppressed the “Plan de Obras Extra- 
ordinarias” (a kind of government subsidy), leaving 
more than a quarter of a million workers in the 
streets. Mass demonstrations resulted. The repres- 
sion entailed violence, and for three months Venezu- 
ela was shaken by the pressure of the working 
class, which was already beginning to feel the 
result of the “unity” which all the parties called 
for in 1958. 

A terrible repression drove the urban masses 
away from the government; and the P.C.V. “suddenly 
discovered” that it was a bourgeois regime, a class 
enemy, and pro-imperialist. On all fronts, and mostly 
in the university, the P.C.V. began an open opposi- 
tion. It gained more adherents among the students 
and used their vitality to shoulder the opposition 
policy. 

The Armed Struggle 

The famous events of November and December 
1960, showed that it was the purpose of the P.C.V. 
to base its politics on the action of the masses. But 
they did not have enough confidence nor class- 
consciousness. 

In 1962 the mass movement was declining and 
a decisive action seemed impossible. The P.C.V. 
called on the youth, where most of its active mem- 
bers were concentrated, to reorganize the party 
internally and transform it into a para-military 
organization for armed struggle . . . 

The P.C.V. continued the armed struggle as a 
vital necessity of an exclusive party, without the 
working class. We can see that, in the beginning 
of 1962, the P.C.V. did not fight in the factories, 
the workers’ center, or the petroleum camps, but 
hit the government only in Caracas, because that 
was the city where they had more militant people, 
mostly in the university. 

The guerilla machine which had been prepared 


for one year was put into real action. The P.C.V. 
went away, little by little, from the masses, reducing 
its action to “commando” fights, carried out by 
youth who were explosive and wanted to struggle 
for solutions. The workers did not follow this road, 
and were not told to. . . . 

The Violence 

The Bolshevik party always condemned the An- 
archist polity, as well as the Nihilist and the Blan- 
quist one, of armed minorities, because of the 
simple fact that it was not the working class who 
did the violence, and because it allowed unneces- 
sary repressions, which hindered the growth of 
class-consciousness among the masses. 

History is the better proof that violence 
without workers does not lead to anything, and 
that it is a method which does not give positive 
results. It is the working class, not armed groups; 
it is a class, not a political party, which make the 
revolution. . . . 

The struggle of armed groups is the characteristic 
fighting method of the petty-bourgeois elements, 
the intellectually impatient, who do not have con- 
fidence in the development of the class-struggle . . . 

A position that was far from being any mass 
action was pursued against the military and the 
policemen; the murder of policemen and soldiers 
of no importance, not on duty, in traps that had 
nothing to do with the thesis of Leninist fighting, 
for it reduced all the violence to situations of 
revenge. It was called “to put to justice”. What 
a fallacious reason to defend adventurism- . . . 

It is curious that the “theoreticians” of the 
urban war never killed an important officer or a 
police chief. Puerto Cabello is a lamentable example 
of how the P.C.V. can fraternize with high officers, 
after and before killing illiterate soldiers who were 
not fighting against his class. We must remember 
that in the Army, the soldiers represent the popular 
masses, and the officers the bourgeoisie. 

What happened with the basic idea of Lenin 
about the soldiers? In 1917 the communist soldiers 
fraternized with the enemy’s soldiers, strangers “in 
the service of imperialism” in a world-wide war. 
The people fraternized with the regular troops 
against the officers . . . 

The Armed Front of National liberation (FALN) 

At the end of 1962, as the organization of the 
armed party failed to maintain the rhythm of 
viloience necessary to make a strong pressure on 
the government, “because of technical limitation” 
and the fact that they did not have the masses 
with them, it was decided to create an “armed 
front of national liberation” This marked a wider 
separation between the P.C.V. and the masses. 

The F.A.L.N. is a “patriotic, nationalist, anti- 
imperialist, and popular” Army. Since its creation 
it has had a flag, an organization, its own uniform, 
a military hierarchy, and modern armament. 

It did not have behind it the workers, nor even 
all the members of the P.C.V., but only a choice 
group of youngsters (almost all from the university) 
who had some experience in the armed struggle. 

The P.C.V. had 160,000 votes in 1958. The most 
objective sources never gave the F.A.L.N. more than 
5,000 members. The F.A.L.N. is an army independ- 
ent of mass action, open to all the “progressive” 
elements of the country, even militarists and bour- 
geoisie. 

The P.C.V. insists it has the control of this or- 
ganization through its “Secret Front” (the best from 
the best) and supports it actively in the armed fight- 
ing. The use of a uniform and a flag of its own re- 
veal to what a degree it is tied to the petty bourgeois 
tendency of armed minorities. (See Lenin’s works on 
the “social-revolutionaries.”) 

Is that a revolutionary army? Is it by any chance 
the workers’ party? Is that the class struggle? . . . 

The 1963 Flections 

The 1963 elections were the culminating point in 
the policy of the P.C.V. and the F.A.L.N. Three 
months before, a terrible confusion beset the P.C.V, 
and its members: orders were given to work with 
the Popular Democratic Front (F.D.P.) which sup- 
ported the new (!!) candidacy of Larrazabal. They 
assisted in this party’s meetings, as in those of the 
U.R.D. , the opposition bourgeois party. 

Then the F.A.L.N. called for electoral abstention 
with the simple words: “Don’t vote.” Many false 
tactics abounded among the militants. They were 
ordered to vote for Uslar Pietri, (the main bourgeois 
candidate) and for Democratic Action in the opposi- 
tion (a minority fraction of the government party, 
made up of liberal petty-bourgeois tendencies). This 
showed the non equilibrium formed in a party 
whose principle, strategically, is to “fit to the circum- 
stances . . .”. 

The victory of the government was not as over- 
whelming as in 1958, because another party had 
captivated many peasantry sectors by a methodical 
penetration in the country. This party was not the 
P.C.V.; it was a rightist party, the Christian- Demo- 
crats. For the first time, the congress had many 
super-rightist elements from the national bourgeoisie; 


that was the “victory” of the workers’ consciousness 
when led by the F.A.L.N. 

The Communist Party, far from helping the 
masses to attain class-consciousness, helped the right- 
ists, the capitalists and the pro-imperialists to gain 
the support of the ignorant masses of the country 
and the cities (annuling them for action, at least) 
by its anarchistic and terroristic campaign. The 
P.C.V. permitted the stability of the regime and five 
more years of oppression. 

The government, with its repressive police, its 
troops, and the technical and military aid of the 
U.S., could easily begin repressions which could 
lead to the disintegration of the Communist organi- 
zation. It could have liquidated the F.A.L.N. groups 
on many occasions. If it has not chosen to do so, it 
is because it has a great interest in maintaining the 
violence-policy of the P.C.V. Leoni’s victory shows us 
the reason . . . 

It is interesting to note that the percentage of 
non-valid votes and abstentions in 1963 was almost 
the same as in 1958, when the P.C.V. called for elec- 
tions. That is good proof that if the P.C.V. has not 
actually lost members, it certainly has not gained 
any. 

What is more, to call for abstention instead at 
for voting in a non-valid way, in a country where 
there is a special regimentation to control non- 
voters, is either a stupidity, or an irresponsible 
crime. . . . 

The strike of Nov. 19, 1963, showed what the 
“popular support of the F.A.L.N.” amounts to. Only 
those workers came out on strike who could not do 
anything else; the bosses had closed the factories 
for fear of slovenly work, and the buses did not run 
for fear of being burned. The only shooting was 
between the police and the skirmishers. 

In Russia on Feb. 23, 1917, not even the Viborg 
committee (the most revolutionary of Petersburg) 
dared to call for armed insurrection, because they 
considered it to be a mere adventure and very 
dangerous. There was an insurrection of the work- 
ers, without the need of skirmishers or armed 
organizations which called for insurrection. 

Only an organization unconscious of its responsi- 
bility can call for armed insurrection when there is 
no possibility of victory. . . . 

The Alliance with the Bourgeoisie 

One of the most contradictory points in the policy 
of the P.C.V. and the F.A.L.N. is the necessity of 
making temporary alliances with the bourgeoisie. 

Just after the fall of the dictatorship, Servando 
Garcia Ponce, a “theoretician” of the P.C.V., in his 
book, Introduction to Venezuelan Politics, explains 
that the action of the party against imperialism must 
assimilate itself with the national “progresist” bour- 
geoisie. 

Experience shows that, in fact, there are in the 
national bourgeoisie two tendencies: a) one support- 
ing the imperialists; )b the “nationalist” one, which 
wants the entire Venezuelan economy for its own 
capitalists. The alliance with the bourgeoisie for the 
struggle against imperialism— which is recommended 
in this book — is a position which does not in any way 
benefit the working class. 

To divide the bourgeoisie into “reactionary” and 
“progressive” is to confound the real economic 
reason which creates these fractions: industrializa- 
tion . . . The nationalist bourgeoisie fights to monop- 
olize the increased value coming from the Venezuel- 
an workers, against the reactionary bourgeoisie 
which only seeks to divide it with the American 
capitalists. 

World-wide capitalism is one and indivisible when 
we speak about exploiting the workers. The P.C.V. 
produces no solution by calling the workers to unite 
with those who mean to exploit them. The workers 
do not win anything by changing their boss . . . 

To conclude, the wrong policy of the P.C.V. is 
primarly based upon: 

1 — the loss of mass action, isolation in “technical 
groups”, and disorientation of the working class. 

2 — alliance with parties, representatives and frac- 
tions of the bourgeosie, and with opportunist militar- 
ists. 

3 — confused policy in the face of the electoral 
problem, and playing with parliamentarism without 
any opportunity for winning positions. 

4 — “guerilla” war, without given circumstances 
and conditions for its effectiveness. 

5 — a wrong position in the face of the military 
problem. 

6 — playing with “nationalism”, “patriotism”, 
“unity” etc. 

7 — making “united fronts of opposition”, 
“liberation front” etc. without the workers and 
with non-worker fractions. 

For all these criticisms, which we hope will be 
recognized by the young fighters, we demand the 
reorganization and a change in the policy of the 
P.C.V. . . . 

An end to the alliances with the bourgeoisie! 

For a party truly of the working class! 

For the world-wide socialist revolution! 

F.I.C. 

Caracas, Venezuela Leftist Communist Fraction 

February IS, 1964. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
against worker and peasant 
alike. 

When the right-wing gang 
hollers about “cleaning out 
the communists,” they are 
talking about 127 Labor Party 
Deputies in Congress and 18 
Senators out of 66 in the 
Senate. Former President Ku- 
bitschek stated, “There is no 
excuse for violence against 
property or personal liberty.” 
At least three Rio newspapers 
gave strong backing to Kubit- 
schek’s warning to the mili- 
tary to avoid excesses. They 
protested that civil liberties 
were being violated by the 
police and the Army. 

Nevertheless, on April 11, 
Gen. Branco, the mastermind of 
the revolt, was “elected” as pro- 
visional president to take over 
from the temporarily installed 
provisional president Mazzilli. 
One of the last official acts of 
Mazzilli was the cancellation of 
a Goulart land reform decree. 

Branco will have power to 
set all government expendi- 
tures, may declare a state 
of siege without congressional 
approval, and will rule with 
all constitutional guarantees 
suspended for six months. His 
rule, to Jan. 31, 1966 will be 
the most authoritative since 
the 1946 Getulio Vargas dic- 
tatorship. 

He will have the power ar- 
bitrarily to purge “suspected” 
Communists “and extremists” 
from all official agencies — 
Congress, the supreme court 
and all governmental depart- 
ments included. Of the 7,000 
thrown in jail within the first 
two weeks many are admittedly 
non-Coinmunists. 

ROLE OF AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM 

For several years Brazil has 
been suffering from run-away 
inflation during which commo- 
dity prices rose over 300% in 
a single year, food was in short 
supply and interest rates of 40 
percent were common. 

Poverty and disease drove 
hundreds of thousands of starv- 
ing people into the favela, the 
shanty-town that surrounds Rio. 
The names of the hills of Rio 
tell their own story: Hill of the 
Pig, Hill of the Dog, Hill of the 
Skeleton. 

The conditions that exist in 
Latin America are rightly as- 
sociated in the minds of men 
with United States domination 
over that area just as they as- 
sociate the conditions in Africa 
with the European governments 
that dominated that continent 
for so long. 

American governments have 
maintained an aggressive policy 
toward any Latin American gov- 
ernment that has not suited 
them. Cuba was occupied in 
1902. Panama was occupied in 
1903 and set up as an inde- 
pendent country because Colom- 
bia dared deny Teddy Roosevelt 
Imperialist rights for the build- 
up of a canal. The Spanish- 
American War tore Cuba from 
Spain only to make it an Ameri- 
can colony. 

In 1959 the Cuban Revolu- 
tion at first acted as a great 
inspiration for all of Latin 
America. As it turned from 
its original humanist program 
to state control, and finally, 
as the 1962 missile crisis 
showed, to becoming a satel- 
lite of Russia, this hope of in- 
dependent revolution was dis- 
sipated. 

Now, however, the present 
United States-approved military 
coup will help create more 
Communists — not only in Brazil 
but throughout Latin America 
— than Castro ever did, for 


there seems to be no way out 
of the stranglehold of their own 
oligarchies when backed by 
American imperialism. 

The progress of the “new” 
policy of American imperialism 
supporting all that is reaction- 
ary and backward in Latin 
America can be seen again in 
the Panama crisis. 

PANAMA REVOLTS 

The recent disturbances in 
Panama are the logical result 
of years of U. S. officials, as 
true imperialists, treating the 
Panamanian people as second 
class citizens in their own 
country. It has come to a 
head as the result of freedom 
movements here and the ex- 
ample of African indepen- 
dence. They are not seeking 
mere pay-adjustments or the 
right to fly their own flag, 
they are demanding the right 
to run their own country, 
freedom from domination 
from Washington. 

Discussions between Panama 
and the United States will be 
resumed, but with no guaran- 
tees from Washington that it 
feels any obligation to make 
concessions other than, per- 
haps, to increase the revenue 
collected by Panama. 

EXPORTING ‘DEMOCRACY’ 

Despite the fact that two and 
a half billion dollars have been 
invested by the U. S. under the 
Alliance for Progress, “democ- 
racy” has not been exported 
nor social reform seriously 
undertaken. 

Where land reform has been 
undertaken, it has been a ease 
of “giving” isolated wilderness 
land to the landless, far from 
markets, without operating 
machinery, irrigation or roads, 
a situation which only transfers 
the slums from the cities to the 
wilderness. The big estates have 
not been broken up and con- 
tinue to produce the coffee, 
rubber and bananas, sugar and 
cotton for the export market. 
Most Latin American countries, 
Brazil included, still depend on 
either one crop or one mineral 
for their economic life. The 
profits are deposited in Swiss 
banks by the landowners. 

FUTURE CONFLICTS 

The next point of conflict 
could be Chile, where an elec- 
tion is to be held in September 
and the leading candidate for 
President is Senator Salvador 
Allende, candidate of the Popu- 
lar Action Front. Allende could 
win the election if present 
trends continue in Chile and 
Washington does not intervene 
with a military coup before- 
hand. 

In Peru, President Fernando 
Terry is trying to introduce 
land reform under the pressure 
of thousands of peasants who 
are seizing their own land in 
the highlands. His Congress is 
reluctant to grant any reform 
and will no doubt look upon the 
new Washington policy as their 
license to use force and vio- 
lence against the peasants. 

The pressure of the poverty 
stricken masses stands on one 
side and the resistance of the 
landowners and the Church 
stand on the other side of his 
middle of the road approach. 
Unless reform comes soon, the 
peasants as well as the miners 
will certainly begin to take 
matters into their own hands. 

There is no other way out 
of the stranglehold of Ameri- 
can imperialism, now once 
again returned to its old ways 
without benefit of even the 
meagre kind of “Alliance for 
Progress” Kennedy tried to 
initiate. 


Our Life and Times 


• THE MARY HAMILTON 

• CASE 

• Miss Mary Hamilton, who 
? defied the Southern racist 

• Alabama Attorney General 
2 Richmond Flowers and 

• Judge A. B. Cunningham, by 
2 refusing to answer when ad- 

• dressed as “Mary,” won a 
2 U.S. Supreme Court reversal 

• of her contempt conviction 

• in Gadsden, Ala. “To me it 
2 has been a personal insult 

• for another human being — a 
2 stranger — to feel that he has 

• the liberty to address me in 
2 this undignified manner. I 

• have resented it on a total 
2 racial basis too,” said Miss 
S Hamilton, one of the orig- 
2 inal Freedom Riders. 

2 Miss Hamilton refused to 

• answer the questions in 
2 court addressed to her in 

• this racially discriminatory 
2 manner. Now serving as a 

• Field Secretary for CORE, 
2 she has been arrested count- 

• less times in Missisisppi, 
2 Louisiana, Alabama, New 

• York and New Jersey in her 
2 struggle for human rights. 

• Her experiences in her 
2 first Freedom Ride are de- 

• scribed by her in “Freedom 

• Riders Speak for Them- 
2 selves.” (Available through 

• News & Letters, 25c) 

2 The struggle of heroic 

• young women like Miss Ham- 
2 ilton for Negro freedom and 

• human rights stand in sharp 
2 contrast to the Senators who 

• do everything they can to 
2 make the United States the 

• laughing stock of the world. 
£ * * * 

S THE FILIBUSTERERS 

2 The “time-honored tradi- 

• tion” of the filibuster, a 
2 method inspired by the Ku 

• Klux Klan after the Civil 
2 War of 100 years ago to de- 

• feat democracy in the United 
2 States, is still being used to 

• prevent the democratic ex- 
2 pression of the American 

• people from being made into 
2 law. Through this undemo- 

• cratic process, aged Southern 
2 segregationists, members of 
2 the ruling Democratic Party, 

• read their 17th century views 
2 into the Congressional Rec- 

• ord for months on end until 

• the alleged “liberal” demo- 

• crats give in and agree that 
2 the Southern segregationists 

• shall rule the United States 
2 of America. 

• This process is watched 
2 over by baggy-eyed gravel- 
2 voiced Senator Dirksen, Re- 

• publican spokesman, who is 
2 ready to offer 17 crippling 

• amendments to take the 
2 teeth out of the civil rights 

• bill if it ever gets through 
2 the opposition of the Demo- 

• cratic Party. 

2 These “leaders” never tire 

• of repeating the performance 
2 of Nero, who fiddled while 

• Rome burned. AH evidence 
2 of American democracy will 
2 burn away in the eyes of the 

• non-aligned nations abroad 
2 who seek a way to the future 

1 • and feel they must make the 
! 2 unholy choice between Rus- 

• sian and American totalitar- 

2 ianism. 

• The American people 
2 know the choice they have, 

• to pick which of these scoun- 
2 drels are to rule them. Their 

• range of choice leaves them 
2 indifferent. 

• With or without civil 
2 rights written into the pub- 

• lie law, the demonstrations 
2 which began with the Free- 
2 dom Rides will continue 

• until total victory has been 

• won. 

• UNION BUSTING 


By Peter Mallory 

mic Development, a private 
business - supported: “re- 
search” group, headed by 
Theodore Yntema, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Ford Motor 
Co., is spearheading a cam- 
paign to smash the trade 
union movement. A newly 
published report entitled, 
“Union Powers and Union 
Functions,” is designed to 
set the line for the 200 
major corporations which 
constitute their membership. 
It is a handbook on suggest- 
ed methods for opposing 
unionism in the shop, meth- 
ods of passing laws favorable 
to big business and suggests 
campaigns to break unions 
where they exist. 

They advocate “right to 
work laws” and gloat that 
they have been passed in 20 
states. “The right of the em- 
ployers to use the lockout in 
normal collective bargaining 
processes should be recog- 
nized by the N.L.R.B. and 
the courts,” the report stat- 
ed. “There is need for legis- 
lation in most states aimed 
at limiting the use of union 
resources for political pur- 
poses,” was another point 
made in the report. 

These are but a few points 
made in this aggressive 
drive to break what they like 
to call the power of the 
unions. Another step is the 
drive against H.R. 9802, “The 
Overtime Penalty Pay Act of 
1964,” which has been ad- 
vanced by the unions to 
spread out the jobs and pre- 
vent the use of overtime 
work. The same T. O. Ynte- 
ma, speaking for the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, delivered a 28 jage 
report before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor, which he 
has had printed and distri- 
buted widely. 

So bold are the capitalists 
in their most profitable 
years, that in Michigan a 
bill has been introduced to 
kill the taxes on tools, dies 
and fixtures, which is known 
as “The Chrysler Bill.” That 
company is using the threat 
of locating new plants out- 
side the state to get the bill 
passed. 

Under Federal “redevelop- 
ment laws” it is possible for 
a company to move out of the 
state into some other 
“blighted area,” get the gov- 
ernment to build them a 
brand new plant which they 
lease for a modest sum, get 
paid for their moving ex- 
penses, have the government 
pay up to 40% of their pay- 
roll while they are “training” 
new workers. Thus at gov- 
ernment expense the capital- 
ist is able to abandon his 
outmoded plant, get rid of 
the union, move into the 
south and have his profits 
on the move insured by the 
Federal government. 

Is it any wonder that the 
capitalists are becoming in- 
creasingly arrogant? 

* * * 

YUGOSLAVIA 

The troubles of American 
capitalism are extended, as 
we have always said, to their 
state-capitalist counterparts 
in countries described as 
“communist.” There have 
been wildcat strikes in a 
half dozen factories in Yugo- 
slavia. Price increases of 
about 10% since Jan. 1, have 
been blamed by the Tito gov- 
ernment for the work stop- 
pages. Major strikes took 
place in coal mines in Tur- 
bovlje, as they did in 1957, 
and in other sections of Slo- 


In a new twist of their 
form of ideology, the Com- 
munist leaders acknowledged 
the strikes. Vida Tomsic, of 
the Slovenia League of Com- 
munists said, “The aware- 
ness of the workers is so 
strong that they do not per- 
mit their rights to be violat- 
ed or their interests to be 
double crossed. The stop- 
pages are not an expression 
of antagonism or resistance 
to Socialism or to the sys- 
tem, but rather the other 
way around, the reaction of 
the work collective to the 
technocratic management of 
work.” 

He added, “We might say 
that work stoppages are a 
form, though undesirable, 
through which self manage- 
ment is implemented.” 

Again we have a fully- 
documented case where the 
workers seek to use the meth- 
ods of the struggle against 
capitalism to seek their own 
“self management” even 
under the conditions called 
“communist” by Tito, but re- 
cognized by the workers of 
Yugoslavia as nothing but 
another form of state capi- 
talism. 

* * * 

RUSSIAN 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

The publication of an anti- 
Semitic book in Kiev has 
finally aroused the Commun- 
ist Parties in the West — in 
Italy and in Great Britain — 
openly to protest. Heretofore 
it has been treated as if it 
were a “capitalist slander 
against the workers’ state.” 

On March 29th, however, 
L’Unita, the Italian Commun- 
ist Party newspaper, by at- 
tributing the anti-Semitism 
in Russia to Stalin, did final- 
ly call upon the Soviet to 
fight anti-Semitism. The 
paper’s Moscow bureau chief, 
Giuseppe Boffa, wrote: “Sta- 
lin, particularly in his last 
years, spread a certain na- 
tionalistic and therefore anti- 
Semitic spirit among the 
people” which extended also 
to “intellectuals. Govern- 
ment officials and even offi- 
cials of the Communist 
party.” 

Judaism Without Embel- 
lishment is not just “a” book 
by “an” author, T. J. Kychko. 
It is published by no less an 
institution than the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences, 
carrying a preface by a Doc- 
tor of Historical Sciences, 
Professor A. Vvedensky, and 
a Gregory Plotkin who re- 
commends it as “a profound 
and substantial work.” 

And here is the faseistie 
type of “profundity” the 
Russian version of the in- 
famous “Protocals of Zion” 
contains: “All of Judaic ideo- 
logy is impregnated with 
narrow practicality, with 
greed, the love of money and 
the spirit of egoism.” 

This could not have been 
published in a totalitarian 
land such as Russia if it were 
“a deviation” from “the 
line,” and the Italian Com- 
munist Party cannot pass it 
off as a product of Stalin. 
It is ingrained in Khrush- 
chev’s Russia today! 

The Communists cannot 
fight racism in the United 
States or anywhere else with- 
out cleaning their hands 
first of the racism in Russia. 
Bat don’t hold your breath 
until a hue and cry is raised 
by American Communists 
and those radicals who are 
busy dividing the world into 
“Enemy No. 1” and the les- 
ser evil! 


2 The Committee for Econo- venia. ser evil! 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

Company Policies Breed Death 

This column in the last issue dealt with the merger of 
the two union caucuses in Local 212 of the UAW. One was the 
Green Slate (better known in the shop as the Reuther Slate) and 
the other was the Rank and Pile Slate, which organized several 
years ago on the basis of the rank and file workers’ opposition 
to the Green Slate. 

The last election was the first time in 15 years or more, 
that an opposition slate won top positions. And after six months 
in office, those burocrats in the leadership of the caucus d’ouble- 
crossed the workers who supported them and put them in office 
by joining with the Reuther Slate. 

Local officers meet with the company once every week. 

A worker from the Outer Drive Plant reported that at a recent 
meeting, the company tried to use my column which men- 
tioned the merger of those two slates against the union officers. 

He wanted his views known: 

The big majority of the workers in Local 212 were definitely 
opposed to any merger by these burocrats — but they were doubly 
opposed to the company using this against the union. As though 
workers do not have many more complaints against the company. 

WORKERS DROP DEAD 

For years workers have been raising the question of inhuman 
speedup which has gotten to the point where workers drop dead 
in the plant, others on their way to work, and still others at 
home. We never heard of the company discussing these issues 
with the local officers unless the workers threatened to strike. 

In the past several months, the company has hired a few 
Negroes in positions where there were none before. Some in 
supervision as foremen, one in first aid, and a few in skilled 
labor. A worker at Nine Mile Press Plant said that Lynn Town- 
send, Chrysler president, had a meeting with supervision at 
that plant and wanted to know why no Negro was on as fore- 
man in the plant. After those supervisors told Townsend they 
could not find one with the ability, he said they had to make 
it a must. The time had come when they could no longer con- 
tinue to use this excuse. 

Workers know this is not just a change of heart by the 
company; they knowtt is because of the mass demonstrations 
and protest by Negroes and their white supporters. That is 
the reason, the only reason, we are seeing some minor changes 
in the company position after so many years and years of 
practicing discriminatory policies. 

A White Citizen’s Council leader on supervision, several 
months ago, made some vicious public statements about Negroes 
and some white workers. The company simply transferred him 
to another plant, and some White Citizen’s Council members in 
the plant boasted that he got a better job and an increase 
in salary. 

WHERE’S ACTION ON THIS? 

There are some Birchites in the plant, who every worker 
says are in the skilled department. These Birchites must work 
on Sunday, because practically every Monday morning all the 
men’s rest rooms and doors to all stairways have stickers pasted 
on them saying: “Guns did not kill Kennedy, but Commu- 
nists did.” 

Workers write all kinds of remarks on these stickers, 
such as: “You damn Birchers are mainly responsible for it,” 
or, “A damn fool like you did.” 

Neither the company nor these union burocrats seem to 
make any effort to check this or those Birchers. 

MORE DEMONSTRATIONS NEEDED 

After all these years that these union leaders have waved 
a banner as the leading organization in the field of Civil Rights, 
and especially in the UAW, it was the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) who had to come 
out in a demonstration against General Motors to expose their 
segregated policies. GM tried to hide behind the UAW leaders 
by saying that they do not discriminate because they agreed in 
a contract with the union that they would not. But Negro and 
white workers told of discrimination in GM plants in Michigan 
which is unbelievable. 

Before the company can use anything a worker says about 
union leaders against the union, let them first begin to recog- 
nize and respect workers as human beings and not just things. 

Their first step could and should begin at the point of 
production where workers are forced to keep pace wifh a machine 
and the production line. Their time study crew sets the pro- 
duction above what they think it is possible for a worker to do. 
If by some miracle the worker makes it, then the workers are 
re-timed and the standards are set higher. And all the pressure 
and threats of being fired are put on them to get the latest 
standards. 

When these union leaders fail to support the workers, or 
betray them, this column will continue to expose them. But the 
company cannot tell the workers anything. Where the union 
leaders fail, it is always in not fighting on principled grounds 
against the inhuman bondage that the company is always — day 
in and day out — trying to force on the workers in the shop. 


ON THE INSIDE 

Guerrilla Tactics and Mao’s Thought-- P. 5 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

South African Barbarism _P. 7 

Southern Education Protest P. 6 


The Freedom Movement 

NAACP Forces GM Talks 
On Up-Grading Negroes 


On May 4, for the first time since the 1961 strikes during the last contract 
negotiations, a mass picket line of about 500 surrounded the General Motors 
Building in Detroit. This was a militant, vocal, interracial group representing 
many thousands of union members who were at work, mainly in Michigan, but 
also representing other states. The Buffalo contingent had especially out- 
standing picket signs with such slogans as “Racism Hurts All Labor;” “Auto- 
mation Layoffs — Lily-White Departments — Slow Upgrading — What Is My 
Job Future?” This picket line, called by the NAACP, was distinguished from 
traditional labor picket lines by the presence of the student youth and the 
singing of Freedom songs. This continuous picket line, which began at noon and 
ended at 6.00 P.M., stopped only twice for mass rallies — at 1:00 P.M. and at 



Photo by The Detroit News 

DEMONSTRATORS from many states picketed the General 
Motors Building in Detroit on May 4 from noon to 6 p.m., 
protesting discrimination in hiring and upgrading by the giant 
firm. One immediate result of the demonstration: talks with 
the NAACP were scheduled by GM, as well as with Ford 
and Chrysler. 


Kentucky Miners Acquitted, 
Defeat Coal Operator Aims 

HAZARD, Ky. — Coal operators who were backing 
the prosecution of seven miners who were “roving pick- 
ets” have failed again in their effort to railroad them to 
jail or death on trumped-up charges. 

After deliberating only one hour and 18 minutes, 
a Letcher County Circuit Court Jury found the seven 
miners “not guilty” of charges of armed robbery and 
assault with intent to kill. The verdict came on May % 

following a week-long trial dur- — 


mg which guilty sentences rang- 
ing from $10,000 fine and 20 
years in jail up to life impri- 
sonment and even death hung 
in the balance for the miners. 

Acquitted and freed were 
Berman Gibson, Charles 
Moore, Charles Hicks, Walter 
Fugate, Harvie West. Lowell 
Sammons and Charles Engle. 

The decision is a defeat for 
the coal operators, who have 
been trying for years to break 
the fighting spirit of the miners 
and their families. With the 
conviction of these men, who 
were among the leaders of the 
fight against complete coal 
operator domination, the coal 
operators hoped to break the 
resistance to them. 

OPERATORS TRIED BEFORE 

The operators had tried be- 
fore to have indictments brought 
against these miners in Perry 
County, where they lived. How- 
ever, among the grand jury 
hearing the indictments were 
miners who knew the truth, 
and the grand jury there cor- 
rectly dismissed the charges. 

Only the operators were not 
through. They knew that Let- 
cher County was not known for 
leniency toward union men, and 
succeeded there in having in- 
dictments brought against the 
pickets. 


One measure of the deter- 
mination of the coal operators 
to break the miners’ resistance 
can clearly be seen in the 
charge itself. The indictment 
against the pickets was brought 
in Letcher County in January 
of 1964 — for an alleged beating 
the pickets were supposed to 
have committed in October of 
1962! They were accused of 
beating three scab miners from 
Harlan County who were on 
their way to work for the South 
East Coal Company in Letcher 
County, and of taking a rifle 
from their car. 

Indicted along with the seven 
miners were two others, Sher- 
man Neace and Darrell Turner. 
These two, however, had “con- 
fessed” to being among the 
pickets, who had committed the 
alleged beating, and were wit- 
nesses against the seven miners. 
Their trial is still pending. The 
chief testimony against the 
miners came from these two 
men, the police and one of the 
supposed victims. 

TESTIMONY BARES LIES 

But their testimony was so 
conflicting that it was just too 
much for anyone to swallow. 
Neace, for example, claimed 
that Gibson was carrying a 
chrome-plated shotgun at the 
(Continued on Page 3) 


G. M. NEGOTIATES 

Though this world’s most 
gigantic corporation issued a 
barrage of statements denying 
the charge of discrimination 
in its hiring policies, it never- 
theless immediately after the 
picket lines captured world at- 
tention, agreed to negotiate, 
the question with the NAACP. 
Even without the threat of 
demonstrations, Chrysler and 
Ford did the same. 

What the talks between the 
NAACP and the Big Three of 
Auto will resolve remains to be 
seen. But one thing is certain — 
the top labor leadership of the 
AFL-CIO in general, and the 
Walter Reuther UAW bureau- 
cracy in particular, stand ac- 
cused, whether the leaders of 
the demonstration intended this 
or not, of countenancing — 
not only by silence, but also by 
indifference — the very practi- 
ces of which management 
stands accused. 

Edgar Holt, new head of the 
Michigan NAACP, revealed to 
the second rally that in a G.M. 
plant in Flint segregated show- 
er facilities are maintained to 
this day. That this should per- 
sist for more than a quarter of 
a century in the very city where 
sit-ins by Negro and white work- 
ers successfully triumphed over 
the combined might of com- 
pany-owned courts, National 
Guard machine guns and tear 
gas, and managerial arrogance 
to force G.M. to sign its first 
Union contract in history — that 
this racist arrangement should 
prevail in Flint not only exposes 
the hollow character of the non- 
discriminatory clauses which 
Reuther and G.M. agree to con- 
tractually, it emboldens the 
counter-revolution to infiltrate 
the labor movement. It makes 
an empty phrase of the call for 
labor solidarity with the Free- 
dom Movement. 

SILENT BUREAUCRATS 

Not only have the racists, the 
White - Citizens Council mem- 
bers, the Ku-Kluxers in the 
Southern unions been tolerated 
to spread their venom against 
Negro brothers in and out of 
the plant, but they have not 
been brought to heel or exposed 
in the Northern plants and 
unions. 

In a Chrysler plant in De- 
troit, Birchers are contemp- 
tuously plastering the workers’ 
wash rooms with hate stickers 
unchecked either by manage- 
ment or by union bureaucrats. 
In a Ford plant, also in Mich- 
igan, a local union election 
campaign, in recent memory, 
was degraded by the winning 
candidates’ undisguised or 
hardly disguised appeal to 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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After Enoch, Enter Harold 
—Workers Will Still Decide 


Nigeria Mine Workers Union 
Blasts Council 9 Lists Evils 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Mr. Enoch Powell, M. P., 
threw caution to the winds 
when he addressed East 
Renfrewshire Tories, in 
Glasgow, on Friday evening. 
He came out strongly 
against the trend towards 
state intervention in in- 
dustry. He went all out for 
the affairs of industry to be 
decided “by the market, by 
supply and demand, by 
price, by competition, by 
the whole machinery of 
capitalism.” 

He paid his tribute to the part 
Scotland played in giving us 
the “profoundest insights into 
that wonderful instrument of 
progress and improvement 
which has been given to man- 
kind, in the form of capitalist 
competition and free enter- 
prise.” 

SMITH WOULD SAY 

Adam Smith would feel flat- 
tered if he could hear Mr. 
Powell, but, because of his great 
insight, he would probably tell 
Mr. Powell that the State is 
forced to intervene in order to 
save capitalism. He would point 
to the fact that Britain is no 
longer the dominant capitalist 
country and that she has to 
fight for a share in the world 
market. He would probably 
quote Marx and point to the 
proletariat as the grave-diggers 
of capitalism. He would sup- 
port all possible measures to 
pacify the workers. 

Mr. Powell said much that 
many other Tories would like 
to say but dare not do so with 
a general election in the offing. 
As it is, they look like losing 
some seats in Scotland. They 
would lose more if they dared 
to repeat Mr. Powell’s remark 
about the distribution of in- 
dustry, rents and housing sub- 
sidies. It may be different when 
the election is over. 

ENTER WILSON 

Mr. Powell’s Glasgow speech 
has been seized up with glee 
by Mr. Wilson. He says that 
Mr. Powell is right when he 
tells the Tories that they are 
unable to plan. He puts the 
question: “Is the Prime, Minister 
going to tear up his pronounce- 
ments and support genuine ef- 
fective planning?” As we all 
know, Mr. Wilson aims at mod- 
ernizing British industry by 
turning everything, including 
all places of education, into 
means of production. This is 
what he calls “Socialist” plan- 
ning. He stands for some kind 
of socialism that does not inter- 
fere with capitalism. 

According to the “Sunday 
Express” for 5th April, Mr. Wil- 
son told the directors of the 
I.C.I. that he wanted industry 
overhauled in such a way as to 
reduce the number of small 
firms, particularly in engineer- 
ing. The industry was far too 
fragmentary and what was want- 
ed was mergers and amalga- 
mation. This, he believed, would 


produce more and bigger con- 
cerns, and would cut down ex- 
pensive imports. He followed 
the example of the late Hugh 
Gaitskell, and assured the di- 
rectors that he did not want to 
take over the I.C.I. 

It is important to note that 
Mr. Wilson is not concerned 
about ending capitalism. On 
the contrary, he is seeking 
the help of big business for 
his planning policy. Accord- 
ing to the “Sunday Express” 
he is attending a number of 
secret meetings with big busi- 
ness at which he put himself 
in a favorable light. 

Capitalism will not be in 
danger if he becomes Britain’s 
Prime Minister after the gen- 
eral election. Mr. Wilson seems 
to forget the workers, but it 
is they who will decide whether 
or not capitalism will stay or 
gp. They will not concern them- 
selves about the dispute be- 
tween Harold and Enoch. 


From The Marxist-Humanist 
(Scotland, No. 16, 6th April, 
1964). 


I have been wondering who 
would be the first to give up the 
Civil Rights Bill to the black 
race of people. Will it be the 
North or the South? 

A friend across the back yard 
fence called to me and said that 
he believed that the South 
would give up first to the bill, 
because the Northern white 
people think that they have not 
been as hard for as long a time 
on the black race of people as 
the South has. So he thinks the 
Northerners will hold out a 
little longer. 

ALL WANT FREEDOM 

I told him what I heard H. W- 
Armstrong say on the radio 
every morning at 5:30. He says 
he wonders what nation in the 
world doesn’t want to be free. 
White people know that they 
would not live anywhere in the 
world without being free. Not 
for anything in this world, be- 
cause they know what it means 
to be free. But some of them 
just want to keep others down 
under them, and that is the 
black people because they were 
once slaves. 

But the Negro knows that 
the white man has always sat 
back on his throne dressed in 
his white shirt, and seen to it 
that the Negro does all kinds 
of hard work that helped 
America become one of the 
greatest countries in the 
world. And now, since the 
Negro knows all of this, then 
why can’t he become a free 
man too? 


NIGERIA, Africa — The 
Nigerian Mine Workers Un- 
ion described the working 
conditions on the Plateau 
Minefield as horrible, and 
called for the abolition of 
the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cil, which the union said 
failed to fulfill the condi- 
tions establishing it. 

Presently, the union’s case 
before the Morgan Salaries and 
Wages Commission at its second 
and last sitting in Kaduna, on 
the 12th of February, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Union, Mr. 
Ojebi, said that there was noth- 
ing like permanent establish- 
ment and job security in the 
minefield. 

He pointed out that there 
were members of his union 
who had put in upwards of 30 
years service who are still on 
the daily paid system, adding 
that there are also cases 
where workers were dismissed 


After these 100 years of fight- 
ing freedom, these white Ameri- 
cans see where they can pass a 
bill to give the black man his 
freedom. They have turned the 
whole world into an Automation 
world to hold onto all they can, 
and give the black race nothing 
to do and nowhere to go. 

JAILS FOR FIGHTERS 

The black man can’t do any- 
thing to help himself to become 
free without being put in jail — 
just for trying to do something 
about living a clean life like all 
human beings are trying to do. 

These white leaders do not 
realize that they are the ones 
who are keeping things so 
messed up and so far behind by 
trying to keep the Negro down. 

Every four years when it 
comes time to vote, they get 
together and start some low- 
down person like Governor 
Wallace going around making 
speeches against the bill that 
they are supposed to pass. 
Bills like the Civil Rights Bill 
that they just can’t pass until 
they send someone out to see 
if all race haters are willing 
to give up hating a man just 
because he is black. 

Governor Wallace just has to 
tell the people what some old 
governor and president says 
about not giving Negroes their 
rights in their time, and that 
his talking against Negroes is 
not as bad as what older leaders 
say. So he says that he would 
prove it by going around cam- 
paigning to show the Civil 
Rights leaders that the North is 
just as much against giving 
Negroes their freedom as the 
South. 

WHO DOESN’T KNOW? 

And it is true — from the way 
the Big Three auto plants try 
to keep the white separated 
from the black worker. What 
Negro doesn’t know that? 

The good book is right, be- 
cause it says do unto others as 
you would have them do unto 
you. Which is no more than 
right, and we will march until 
we make our way come straight. 


gardless of their length of 
service. 

DENIED SOCIAL AMENITIES 

The Secretary accused the 
management of making the pub- 
lic believe that their workers 
were being provided with free 
housing, while in actual fact, 
the rents were being deducted 
from their meagre wages. He 
explained that the daily mini- 
mum wage in the minefield is 
four shillings, and declared, 
“How can a person with a fam- 
ily live on this wage?” 

Mr. Ojebi requested the 
commission recommend 20 
pounds per month minimum 
wage for general labour, 
free housing for workers, im- 
proved adequate medical fa- 
cilities, the abolition of the 
daily paid system, and annual 
leave benefits. 

Giving evidence for the Na- 
tive Authority Staff Association, 
the Secretary General, Malani 
Ali Sambo, requested 5s (five 
shillings) a day for general 
labour and uniform service for 
the N. A. workers and their 
government counterparts, 
AWAIT DECISION 
In his closing remarks, the 
chairman of the commission, Mr. 
Justice Adeyinka Morgan thank- 
ed the unions for them coopera- 
tion and expressed the hope that 
nobody would have cause for 
complaint when the commission 
submitted its recommendations. 
He commended the interest 
shown by the trade unions in 
Northern Nigeria by attending 
all the sittings of the commis- 
sion. < ■■■■'{ j: 

During its two-day sitting in 
Kaduna, the commission heard 
evidence from representatives 
of seven unions, including the 
Northern Federation of Labour, 
the Northern Nigerian Rural 
Health Workers Union, the 
Northern P.W.D. Workers Un- 
ion, The Northern Division of 
the Joint Action Committee, the 
Northern Textile Workers 
Union, the Nigerian Mine Work- 
ers Union and the Native Au- 
thority Staff Association. 


Nigerian Labor 
Girds for Battle 

Nigeria, Africa — Mr. Wahab 
Goodluck, President of the Ni- 
gerian Trade Union Congress, 
asked Nigerian workers to be 
prepared to return “battle for 
battle” if the Morgan Salary 
Commission fails to meet their 
demands. 

Mr. Goodluck spoke at a mass 
rally of workers in Enugu on 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, at the end of 
the two days sitting of the com- 
mission in the Eastern Nigerian 
capital. 

He urged workers to chan- 
nel all their problems through 
the Joint Action Committee, 
because, according to him, 
that body is the greatest 
“might” of the workers in the 
country today. 

There were shouts of support 
when Mr. Goodluck suggested 
that any trade unionist who does 
not wish the J.A.C. to remain 
a permanent central labour or- 
ganization should be regarded 
as an enemy of the workers. 

Before the rally dispersed, the 
workers adopted a resolution 
passed by the regional confer- 
ence of J.A.C., that the body 
must remain as a permanent 
central labour organization to 
fight labour issues for Nigerian 
workers. 


If you should happen 
On Wall Street to pass 
All kinds of swindlers 
And profiteers en masse. 

To the welfare and safety 
Of the American Nation 
Would they bring disaster 
Thru greedy inspiration. 

To mankind at large 
A plague and a curse 
Those, who would glorify 
The size of their purse. 

If there should ever be 
Peace, in this warlike world 
Deeds of these merchants 
Must be, forever foiled. 

Then, shall we have 
Prosperity and peace 
Greed, murder and strife 
Among nations shall cease. 

M. E. Ben-Ami 
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Kentucky Miners’ Acquittal Foils Operators 


(Continued from Page 1> 
time. Later a Hazard policeman 
admitted under oath that the 
gun was under lock and key in 
possession of the Hazard city 
police at the time Neace claim- 
ed he saw Gibson with it. 

Jason Combs, a Baptist 
minister, testified that Neace 
had offered to keep his mouth 
shut about the case for $10,- 
000. Neace, of course, denied 
it. 

The morning of the alleged 
beating, according to virtually 
all witnesses, was dark and 
foggy, making visibility very 
difficult. From the beginning, 
only one of the three alleged 
victims of the beating, James 
Powell, claimed he could iden- 
tify anyone. The other two 
said it was too dark and foggy 
to see much. Powell, however, 
said it was clear and continued 
to identify Gibson as the man 
giving orders to the men who 
attacked him. Under cross- 
examination, however, Powell 
was forced to admit that he had 
earlier told the grand jury that 
he could not make any positive 
identification. 

COURTROOM ROARED 
APPROVAL 

When the verdict came, it set 
off whoops of joy in the court- 
room, as miners and their wives 
who were present cheered and 
roared their approval. 

Later, the wife of one of the 
defendants said, “I feel like a 
new woman with our men out 
of bondage. The day this trial 
ended I felt better than the 
day I was married. My heart 
was ready to burst by the time 
it all came to an end. Then I 
could shout with joy. And the 
whole courtroom seemed to 
want to shout with us.” 

Students and workers who 
have responded to appeals by 
miners for aid, share in the 
victory. They have initiated 
campaigns for food, clothing 
and funds to help. However, 
too few rank-and-file work- 


ers have learned of the press- 
ing needs facing the miners 
and their families in the area. 
They remain in horrible pov- 
erty, and need the solid sup- 
port of the rest of the work- 
ers in the county to help 
create a new life for them- 
selves. 

Workers are urged to help 


these miners and their families 
as well as learn from their ex- 
periences with Automation in 
the mines about the need for 
independent action. 

Those who wish to help 
should contact: Lola Moore, Fi- 
nancial Secretary, Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employ- 
ment, Combs, Kentucky. 


Burroughs: Another Sweat 
Shop Makes Move Overseas 


DETROIT, Mich. — Re- 
cently Burroughs Corpora- 
tion stated that they were 
closing down their Second 
Avenue plant here in De- 
troit and shipping those 
jobs that were performed 
there to overseas plants. 
They reported to the press 
that “only” 1,500 workers 
would be laid off. 

One of those laid-off workers 
had a different view of the 
situation. She said, “The lay- 
offs began long before the re 
port was made to the press— 
there are many more people 
laid-off than they try to lead 
you to believe. I was hoping 
the people would go on strike 
because anything that Bur- 
roughs gets they deserve. They 
needed a union in there a long, 
long time ago.” 

PATRIOT’S BUSINESS 

Another ex-Burroughs em- 
ployee added, “When we buy 
something made in another 
country they tell us we are 
not patriotic, but when they 
shut down a plant, lay off a 
couple of thousand people and 
move to other countries, that’s 
good business. To me it’s mon- 
key business. 

“They have given their work- 
ers nothing but dirt. We voted 


Mine Operators, Police, 
Payday — and Pickets 


for the union because we had 
no seniority rights. In this lay- 
off they have people working 
with less seniority than some 
that are out in the street.” 

Burroughs used to have a 
reputation of not having lay- 
offs as well as being a “nice’ 1 
place to work. Speak to work- 
ers that have worked there in 
the past 10 years, especially 
since they initiated the “group 
incentive” work and you find 
out that it is just one more 
sweat shop. 

INCENTIVE AND SET-UP 
MAN ‘FOR THE BIRDS’ 

“That group incentive was 
for the birds. We had one set- 
up man (they’re worse than any 
foreman) tell us we just played 
around; we could do more if 
we wanted to. I tell you my 
two riders fell asleep in the 
car every night on the way 
home, and if I didn’t have to 
drive I would have, too. That 
guy got it in ihe neck too, and 
I’m glad. Maybe he thinks dif- 
ferently about the company 
now, since he worked himself 
right out of a job.” 

Another woman told of how 
they refused to take her off a 
job, even though the doctor 
said she could not do it because 
the chemicals she worked with 
caused rashes and sores all 
over her hands. The company 
doctor in the plant in which 
she worked insisted that the 
job had nothing to do with it. 
Her foreman refused to give 
her another job and kept in- 
sisting she would have to quit 
if she couldn’t do the work. 

She held on until the Iay- 


PEBRY COUNTY, Ky.— The 
law and the operators work 
hand-in-hand here. You can see 
it, but you can’t always prove 
it. 

For instance, I got to wond- 
ering how come the police cars 
used to drive up to the mine- 
office of one of the scab-mines 
every Friday morning, every 
week. So one day I made it my 
business to be near the office 
when they came by, and I just 
happened to be facing the win- 
dow so I could see everything 
that happened inside. 

With my own eyes I saw the 
man open the desk drawer and 
takeout an envelope and hand 
it to-dhe police. The police put 
it In his inside coat pocket and 
they said a few things back and 
forth, and then the police left. 

PAY-DAY FOR THE POLICE? 

Now, Friday, happens to be 
pay-day at the mine. And I 
don’t know what you would 
think, but I figure it’s pay-day 
for the police, too. Nobody could 
prove a thing, because they 
would never pay-off the police 
with checks, only with cash, and 
nothing is ever “on the books” 
that way. 

They used to pay-off the po- 
lice in one of the hollows here. 
They used to brag that they got 
$10,000 for their work. They 
would all be there together — 
the police, the operators and the 
insurance agents. They were in 
with them because if there was 
no union, they figured they 
could sell more insurance. 


The law around here has- 
always been rotten. The High 
Sheriff here is one of the 
operators. In fact, even when 
every other mine in the 
county was unionized, his 
mine was always a scab- 
mine. 

FALSE CHARGES 

Once in 1959 they tried to get 
Mrs. Berman Gibson on charges 
of breaking a truck windshield 
with a rock. It turned out that 
she was on her shift at work 
in the hospital at the time it 
happened. 

The woman who did do it, 
did it in order to save her 
daughter’s life. The driver ad- 
mitted under oath that he 
was going to run over the girl 
with his truck. 

He was an operator of one of 
the scab mines, and he drove his 
own truck. The women were 
there trying to shut down the 
mine, and this woman’s daugh,- 
ert who is 25 years old and the 
mother of two small children, 
was standing in the road when 
the scabs started up. The 
mother saw that this operator 
was going to run down the girl, 
so she picked up a rock from 
the road and threw it into his 
windshield. No doubt that was 
the only thing that kept him 
from killing her. 

When that story came out, 
they just kept putting off the 
woman’s trial for a year, until 
the time ran out, and it was 
closed book. 

—Miner’s Wife 


offs started. One week after 
she was off she was taken to 
the hospital with blood poison- 
ing. I have heard of many 
experiences involving com- 
pany doctors and it makes 
yon wonder if this is part of 
the precious doctor-patient 
relationship that some say 
would be lost if we had so- 
called “socialized medicine” 
here. 

I remember when I was hired 
in at Burroughs a few years 
back. They showed us films of 
what the company stood for — 
their concern with the indi- 
vidual’s well-being, and their 
concern with the four freedoms. 
It was so overwhelming in fact, 
that they had to add another, 
that of the “freedom of free 
enterprise.” 

— A.T. 


Take Off Blindfold 

It really got me when 
Johnson told the Ohio stu- 
dents at his stop-over there 
on his recent “poverty- 
swing” that: “You can’t see 
poverty from Washington, 
D.C.” I was recently a visitor 
to that "fair town” — and if 
you can’t see poverty in the 
Negro ghettoes and slums of 
Washington, D.C. you must 
be blindfolded! 

Student 
Los Angeles 


On the Line 


Secret Agreements Squash 
Workers Efforts to Fight 

By John Allison 

Every man and woman in auto knows only too well 
about the secret agreements made between union and 
company officials against the best interests of the work- 
ers. There is always one rule of thumb when production 
especially is in contest: you lose on the spot — or by way 
of secret agreement. ^ — ~ 


The shop always reminds me 
of the time I was in the service. 
I read the Articles of War, and 
knew what they said. When you 
were given an order, you had 
to take it — and if you lived 
through it you could protest. 
I’ve read the poison book, the 
contract, and it says pretty 
much the same thing. If your 
foreman gives you an order and 
you believe it’s wrong, you still 
have to do it — then file a pro- 
test. If you live through it. 

THE RUN-AROUND 
Only that protest, or griev- 
ance, is something else again. 
You file it and it goes through 
the time-consuming grievance 
process — while you’re still do- 
ing the work you’re protesting, 
of course. And you try to keep 
tabs on it to find out how 
you’re making out. 

But just try to keep tabs 
on it. You go to your steward. 
He doesn’t know, it’s out of his 
hands. The same with the 
foreman, with the committee- 
man, with the local president 
— it’s like it just disappeared 
into thin air. 

So you either throw up your 
hands and say “What’s the use,” 
or you get mad and keep after 
them. And if you’re the type 
that keeps after them, after 
months of run-around, the big 
news finally gets to you: the 
grievance has been pulled 
“without prejudice.” What this 
means is that a secret agree- 
ment has been made along the 
line to throw the grievance out. 
But you’re still on that job you 
were protesting. You can be 
sure of that. 

LIKE A WILL 
It’s the same thing when the 
national contract is negotiated. 
Only after the national con- 
tract is settled do the local 
union .and local supervision get 
down to settling local griev- 
ances. Well, maybe settling isn’t 
the most accurate way to de- 
scribe it. These agreements are 
like the situation you have 
when there is a reading of a 
will. You don’t know what you 
have until it’s too late to do 
anything about it. 

Now it doesn’t always go ex- 
actly like this, but a lot of itj 
depends on the person involved. 
Like a recent case where a I 
worker I know was told to op- 


erate a big hi-lo fork lift in a 
narrow roadway area where 
women were working. 

For this area, there was a 
smaller hi-lo that was to be 
used, but the supervisor had 
ordered it moved to another 
place. The worker knew if he 
tried to operate that big hi- 
io in that small area that he 
risked the very good chance 
of breaking a woman’s leg — 
or worse. 

OH, THOSE AGREEMENTS 

The foreman came over and 
told the worker to run the hi- 
lo. The worker said no, he 
wanted to see his steward. The 
steward came over, talked with 
the foreman — and told the 
worker he had to run the hi-lo. 
Hie foreman and steward had 
agreed. 

The worker said no — and 
called his committeeman. The 
committeeman talked with the 
worker, then went to see the 
supervisor. The committeeman 
came back and told the worker 
he had to run the hi-lo. The 
committeeman and supervisor 
had agreed. 

But the worker wasn’t 
through yet. He saw the plant 
safety man coming through the 
department and called him over 
and explained the danger of 
running that big hi-lo in that 
small area. The safety man said: 
No, don’t you run that big hi- 
lo there. We have a small one 
that is supposed to be there 
and no place else. And off the 
safety man went to see the 
supervisor. 

In a little while the super- 
visor came over and said he 
didn’t know what he was think- 
ing about when the committee- 
man came to see him, but of 
course the small hi-lo was the 
only one that should be used 
in that small area. And he went 
away to give the order to take 
the big hi-lo away and to bring 
the smaller one back from 
where he had ordered it in 
the first place. 

Of course, it isn’t every plant 
safety man who will act like 
this. As a matter of fact, where 
it comes to production, they’ll 
hardly ever do anything. There 
ought to be more safety men 
like him. But far more import- 
ant, there ought to be more 
workers like this one. 
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Editorials 

DeGaulle’s Fakery Toward NATO 

The combination of De Gaulle’s withdrawal of French naval 
personnel from NATO headquarters, and the current NATO 
meeting in The Hague, has given rise to still more nonsense 
about French “independence” in the world arena. This “fight 
among thieves” could scarcely interest us less — except that it 
exposes once more that the only thing any of the participants is 
interested in . doing independently is independently oppressing 
its own working people. 

The experts, meanwhile, apparently bewildered by all the 
talk about NATO needing De Gaulle, seem determined to stress 
what is NOT, instead of what really is. First and foremost among 
what is NOT is the delusion that De Gaulle is actually with- 
drawing from NATO. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
was established in 1949 for the purposes of consolidating the 
Allies’ occupation of Germany, and ensuring it as a military 
base from which to start World War III against Russia. The 
very first show De Gaulle put on, in fact, after the end of World 
War II, was his demand for a part of Germany to be “inde- 
pendently” occupied by France. He certainly has no intention 
of giving up that occupation force now, even if it is called an 
allied force that is there with the consent of West Germany. 

Not even the supposedly great new friendship between 
Adenauer and De Gaulle, consummated in the Franco-German 
Treaty last year, changed that reality. And so long as De Gaulle 
remains in Germany, he remains in NATO, no matter how loud 
and arrogantly he claims to be leaving it. 

De Gaulle’s fakery about NATO began almost as soon as 
he came to power in 1958. So loud, in fact, did he shout about 
his “independence” from the U.S. that Nikita Khrushchev came 
running to France to see if perhaps he could use De Gaulle 
to break up NATO. It did not take Khrushchev long to realize 
his mistake and go back home, however. 

It was even a fake when De Gaulle delivered his loud “No” 
last year to the United States’ Nassau Pact offer — to supply 
France with Polaris missiles at the same bargain-basement prices 
it was offering them to Britain and all other NATO powers 
(the so-called multinational nuclear force) so long as everything 
remained under U.S. domination. That is to say, all De Gaulle 
demanded was that the decisions be made by the three major 
powers — U.S., France and Britain. It was only when the U.S. 
said that the allied powers could not be divided into three haves 
and the rest have-nots, that De Gaulle objected to “U.S. 
domination.” 

The Hitler-Statin Pact is a grim reminder that no one can 
predict how fantastic the final super-double-cross will be. 
But meanwhile, just as Mao and Khrushchev work at cross- 
purposes in their orbit, but have not yet decided to build 
separate Internationals, so De Gaulle and the other NATO 
powers work separately, but all continue to belong to NATO. 

Each orbit’s “junior partner” thunders loudly and plays with 
nuclear independence — while the people of the world go about 
the business of struggling for freedom, in each country of each 
orbit. The recent mass demonstration against the bomb in a 
suburb of Paris shows the true opposition both to American 
nuclear dominance and De Gaulle’s “independence.” 


United States Invests in Apartheid 

The Nazi-style trials of South Africa’s Freedom Fighters 
(see P. 7) continue in face of UN protests, but with U. S. im- 
perialism’s support. How long does U. S. labor think it can 
maintain union conditions here when U. S. capitalism invests 
so heavily in cheap forced labor in South Africa? 

So attractive to capitalism Is this system, where a black 
worker can be obtained for 25 cents a day, that no less than 
160 American companies are now entrenched in apartheid-land. 
Every large automotive firm in America — GM, Ford, Chrysler, 
Firestone, Goodyear — has heavy holdings there, and has made 
even heavier new investments in 1963. (See “Our Life and Times” 
p. 8 for more on this.) The United States is now second only 
to Great Britain, in fact, and may soon surpass her, since British 
investments in South Africa have been declining since World 
War 11, while United States investments have been steadily 
rising. 

The mining industry has attracted more U.S. capital than 
any other industry. The reason why can easily be seen. At the 
American-operated Tsumeb Mines — where the starting wage of 
25 cents a day is generously increased by a 2 cent monthly raise 
(for a limited number of months), the profits were so high that 
$10 million in dividends was paid out to stockholders in 1961. 
These fantastically high profits reaped by American corporations 
are directly dependent on the deplorable working conditions and 
miserably low wages guaranteed to them by apartheid, in which 
they not only have a direct interest — but a direct hand. 

The all-white Chamber of Mines, for example, which sets 
the wages and slave-conditions of Africans in the Mining in- 
dustry, boasts an American businessman as one of its directors. 
Even more “embarrassing” to official U.S. policy in Africa, 
is the close association with South African enterprises of 
U.S. statemen like James F. Byrnes and John Foster Dulles, 
both formerly U.S. Secretary of State. 

It is clear that no matter how often the United States “con- 
demns” South African racist policies in U.S. debates, not only 
has it consistently refused to vote for any economic boycott 
against apartheid — it has actively supported apartheid with out- 
right economic aid and heavy investment. 

Not only is the color of American imperialism as brilliantly 
white and as putrid as is Verwoerd’s South African government, 
but it is the reason why the latter feels free to continue with 
its Nazi-type trial of South Africa’s Freedom fighters. They 
need world support. Unless labor comes to their support, both 
in South Africa and in South USA, it will be the next target 
for these exploitative titans of imperialism. 
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THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

For years Reuther and 
others talked about GM as 
the biggest sweat-shop there 
is. When Rev. King and 
Herbert Hill talked about 
hitting it, no one really be- 
lieved it would come off be- 
cause Reuther had always 
bypassed striking it, saying, 
“GM is too big. There is not 
enough money in the treas- 
ury to feed the workers if 
they struck.” 

And here comes the NAA- 
CP and they did it. Now all 
the men in the shop began 
to talk about why they have 
hundreds of reasons to be 
sore at GM. 

It was a big day in my life 
to see someone finally had 
nerve enough to say out 
loud, “GM is a rat!” It 
scared the pants off Chrys- 
ler and Ford. 

They have a steward in 
the shop who is called by 
some “A Civil Rights Nut.” 
So one worker called him 
over and said he was “sick 
and tired of being Jim 
Crowed.” Darned if the 
steward didn’t try to get a 
grievance written up on it! 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Let’s take a look at the 
role played by Walter Reu- 
ther in the demonstration 
against GM. He has two 
functions: 1) as President of 
the UAW: 2) as a member of 
the NAACP. 

In his dual capacity he 
said he would produce 10,- 
000 workers on that picket- 
line. Well, he didn’t. 

The workers wouldn’t fol- 
low Reuther around the cor- 
ner, let alone down to a 
picket-line! 

However, the picket - line 
was a success, and GM has 
not heard the end of anti- 
discrimination demon- 
strations. 

Long- Time-Unionist 
Detroit 

* * * 

While 30% votes for Wal- 
lace in two primary elec- 
tions in the North shows 
just how much the North as 
well as the South needs a 
total reconstruction to rid 
itself of racists, it does my 
heart good to hear the in- 
creasing amount of booing 
and catcalling he is getting 
in places like Notre Dame — 
from whites. Hooray for the 
Booers! May their numbers 
increase. 

Integrationist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I was so glad to see the 
NAACP demonstration 
against GM. What burns me 
up is how the labor leaders 
play around with Civil 
Rights. 

One burocrat said “the 
real issue is not Civil Rights, 
it’s jobs.” And when Ken- 
nedy was alive he said, 
“What good is it for the Ne- 
gro to have the right to go 


to an expensive restaurant 
if he has no money because 
he has no job?” 

But What none of them 
say is that during the war, 
when more Negroes had 
jobs than ever before in in- 
dustry, we still couldn’t go 
in fancy restaurants — not 
even into just a slop joint 
on Woodward Avenue either. 

We want both, jobs and 
Civil Rights. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Thanks to your generous 
support, the Mississippi Free 
Press has been able to con- 
tinue to bring news and in- 
formation about the strug- 
gle for equal rights, the 
vote, better jobs, and more 
education to more and more 
people. You will be inter- 
ested to know that the Free 
Press now ranks as the ninth 
largest newspaper in Missis- 
sippi, including dailies 

But in Mississippi, which 
Ole Miss Professor, Dr. 
James W. Silver has called 
“The Closed Society” there 
remain so many people al- 
most completely ignorant of 
the opportunities of Amer- 
ica. We want to reach more 
of them. By this summer, 
we would like to be mailing 
to at least another three 
thousand families. Each dol- 
lar sent will buy a one year 
subscription for a Missis- 
sippi family who would riot 
otherwise receive the news- 
paper. 

Charles Butts, 

Mississippi Free Press 

538Vg North Farish Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 393102 

¥ * ¥ 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

The Civil Rights demon- 
strations so far this year 
are certainly different from 
those of last year. But I am 
looking forward to a new 
stage when people look be- 
yond the Freedom Move- 
ment. I think that people 
are ready for a total philoso- 
phy of freedom now. 

The Communist Party line, 
which as all their lines do— 
intends to divert the move- 
ment to their own ends — is 
a thing called “Multi-Issues” 
which is supposed to mean 
joining all issues. They don’t 
ever say what these issues 
are. But, they are shrewd 
enough not to come out with 
a line unless they think that 
someone is going to buy it. 

There is quite a differ- 
ence between “Multi-Issue” 
proclamations from above 
the movement, and Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy which 
unites with the aspirations 
for total freedom with those 
who are doing the fighting 
for it. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have given your address 
to a group here which stud- 
ies the third world. You cer- 
tainly won’t be entirely in 
agreement with them. How- 
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ever, they are serious peo- 
ple who are open to new 
ideas. 

I can’t go into detail now 
about my ideas on your 
works. Certainly Marxism 
and Freedom is excellent, 
and I am fundamentally in 
agreement with the ideas. T-o 
comment seriously on the 
book, I would have to look 
at the book again. 

The criticisms and praises 
that I have heard all have 
to do with sponteneity — 
those that say Raya Dunay- 
evskaya depends too much 
on the spontaneity of the 
masses, and those who con- 
sider spontaneity as the 
only possible way to making 
a true revolution. 

Naturally, I’m mostly in 
agreement with the latter, 
but feel the need to study 
the problem more. I would 
stress more American and 
European imperialism and 
less that of the Communist 
countries, although that of 
the latter must be exposed. 

News & Letters is a really 
good newspaper. It would be 
so good if there were such 
newspapers all over the 
world. 1 am planning to send 
you a little article soon. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

★ ★ ★ 
RUSSIAN 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

Russia is murdering its 
Jews again. This ought to 
prove once and for all that 
Russia is anti-Jewish. Rus- 
sian Communism is a farce. 
It is following the steps of 
Nazism. 

The Russian Communists 
have claimed that the Jewish 
religion is a money hungry 
religion. So what do the 
Russian Communists do? 
Khruschchev and his hierar- 
chy order Russian miners to 
produce more gold! Who is 
the real money-monger? 

Khrushchev’s boys follow 
their leader in producing 
more gold for Russia and 
Russian Communism, and 
then go out and blame the 
Jews and Judaism for being 
money-crazy! 

Jewish Nationalist 
New York 
¥ ¥ ¥ 

LATIN AMERICA 
I was quite surprised to 
see the article from Vene- 
zuela, “Six Years oi the 
P.C.V.” in the last issue. Of 
course, you did say that this 
was a “Discussion Article,” 
and not your own point of 
view. Nevertheless, it was so 
close to a “left oppositionist 
Communist” point of view 
that it amazed me to find it 
in your press. 

Intellectual 
San Francisco 
* * * 

I was glad to see the anal- 
ysis from Venezuela. It is 
not that 1 agree with it. It 
is just that I want to see a 
serious discussion on Latin 
America, especially the var- 
ious radical groupings in 
Latin America. Are you go- 
ing to have any more Latin 
American correspondents 
from other countries? 

Steady Reader 
Chicago 
* * * 

Although I feel that the 
article “Six Years of the 
P.C.V.” lacked what might 
be most important, i.e., the 
historic explanation of the 
“faults” of the Venezue- 
lan Communist Party — the 
international foundations 
of the movement which 
usurps the name of Marx- 
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ism and Communism — I 
nevertheless feel it was a 
very serious document and 
the very fact that it has 
appeared is of great im- 
portance. 1 thank you for 
printing it. I am sure that 
you must have some criti- 
cism of it, and am very in- 
terested in knowing what 
your criticism. 

Correspondent 

Venezuela 

★ ★ ★ 
APPALACHIAN 
COMMITTEE 

Our Committee is coming 
along fine. We now have an 
office— right in town and 
located directly across the 
street from the unemploy- 
ment office! I’ll bet they 
will be pleased to see our 
big sign in the window say- 
ing “Appalachian Committee 
For Full Employment.” 

We have been keeping es- 
pecially busy with our work 
for the free school lunch 
program. And I think some 
of the wheels are finally 
beginning to turn. 

For the past three months 
we have been kept busy day 
and night — one day last week 
we served somewhere around 
200 people with clothes. 
There were only 10 of us 
doing all the work that day 
and we were really ready 
for bed when we got there 
— around midnight. 

Good luck in all your good 
work. 

Miner’s Wife 

Hazard, Kentucky 

* * * 

As soon as the clothes and 
food comes in, there are 
people who need it. One day 
when we didn’t have a single 
piece of clothing left to dis- 
tribute there was a family 
that didn’t have anything 
— nothing at all — for their 
children to wear. 

We don’t have much, but 
I went through our own 
clothes to see what I could 
collect for them myself. I 
managed to get up a box of 
shoes, coats and pants and 
took it over. One of my own 
boys was left without a clean 
coat to wear to school, be- 
cause I gave his good coat 
away, and just left him with 
another old baggy coat we 
had. 

But I knew the other fam- 
ily certainly couldn’t afford 
to get the old coat cleaned. 
And they needed the things 
a lot more than we did. 
Everybody needs one coat, 
nobody really needs two. 

Miner’s Wife 

Combs, Kentucky 


Editor’s Note j 

The Kentucky miners 
need all the help they can 
get. We urge readers to 
send all the donations pos- 
sible — food, clothes, and 
money. Packages and 
decks may be sent to the 
Appalachian .. Committee 
for Full Employment, c/o 
Mrs. Charles Moore, 
Combs, Kentucky. 


SCOTTISH LABOUR 

The Scottish Trade Union 
Congress met last week. 
Robens, Chairman of the 
National Coal Board, and 
Harold Wilson, leader of the 
Labour Party, made speeches. 
Robens was brutal with the 
miners. He dealt with the 
wages issue and said he did 


not give up his political 
career in order to bury the 
coal industry. 

Wilson rose to his full 
demagogic height. In the 
midst of his generalities his 
desire for efficiency above 
everything else, including 
the welfare of human beings, 
came out strongly. He put 
great stress on an incomes 
policy. This can only mean a 
restriction on wages and a 
concentration on increasing 
constant capital. Despite his 
work at the London School 
of Economics he cannot see 
the ultimate consequences 
of his policy. Perhaps he 
can, but he is so anxious 
to become the tenant at 10 
Downing Street that he will 
do anything to stampede the 
voters into putting a Labour 
Government in power. 

There has been a spate of 
unofficial strikes here in the 
West of Scotland. The official 
trade union leaders are tear- 
ing their hair. Cousens is 
scared to do anything about 
them because most of the 
strikes involve his union 
members. The Tories are 
talking of legislation. Labour 
leaders are again asking that 
the workers don’t rock the 
boat. The workers may yet 
sink the boat. 

H. McS. 

Scotland. 

★ ★ ★ 

19 YEARS AFTER 
HIROSHIMA 

On the celebration of his 
80th birthday, ex-President 
Harry Truman was shown 
on TV talking with a dele- 
gation of Japanese A-Bomb 
victims. 

What came across clear as 
a bell from the interview 
was that, despite being con- 
fronted face-to-face with the 
victims, Mr. Truman had ab- 
solutely no regrets, and 
would do exactly the same 
thing again if he were given 
the chance! He just didn’t 
give a damn. 

1 Do 
Detroit 

★ ★ ★ 

AN OSCAR FOR THE 
FREEDOM MOVEMENT 

I would like to tell you 
about a great experience I 
had, seeing the movie “Lilies 
of the Field” in an audi- 
ence that was predominately 
made up of young, mainly 
teen-aged, Negroes. 

First of all, you never felt 
it was a movie. You thought 
it was an in-person perfor- 
mance- From the moment 
that Sidney Poiter’s face 
came on the screen there 
was tremendous applause. 

Throughout the picture 
Che audience participation 
was so great that it made 
me think of Greek drama. 
The major song was sung 
by the audience as well as by 
Poitier. Moreover, there 
were periods when there was 
no singing, but the back- 
ground music “required” the 
rhythmic clapping of hands, 
or so that audience felt, at 
any rate. 

The youth in the audience, 
and their participation made 
it truly a double billing. It 
was not only that Poitier 
gave an excellent perform- 
ance, for which he had just 
captured the first Oscar to 
be won by a Negro. It was 
that the audience made it 
into an entirely different 
plot than that which the 
screen writers had written. 
It was as if you had just 


gone through a Freedom 
March, which ended up not 
in jail, but in victory. 

I would advise everyone 
to go see this picture in a 
Negro neighborhood, or at 
least one that is well inte- 
grated. 

Civil Rights Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

If it were not for the 
Civil Rights movement, I 
believe that the part for 
which Sidney Poitier won 
his entirely deserved Oscar 
in “Lilies of the Field,” 
would never have been writ- 
ten — much less ever pro- 
duced. 

The movement has meant 
a breakthrough in the think- 
ing and creative capacities 
of artists, producers and 
writers — even in such ap- 
parently far removed places 
from “the Civil Rights Bat- 
tiefront” as the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 

★ ★ ★ 

MALCOLM X AND 
THE OLD RADICALS 

I must congratulate you 
on “Malcolm X and The Old 
Radicals.” The Militant, 
which used to be one of the 
best left-wing weeklies in the 
U.S., has been reduced to a 
Black Nationalist sheet. If 
it weren’t for its printing of 
a few good items, I wouldn’t 
even subscribe to it. 

Enclosed is $1 to send 
News & Letters to the peo- 
ple whose names I enclose, 
most of whom are involved 
in the Freedom Movement. 

Student 
Tennessee 
* * * 

Thanks a lot for the col- 
umn on Malcolm X and the 
Trotskyists. It said what has 
needed saying for a long 
ttime. 

The last issue of The Mil- 
itant that I read was so full 
of fawning on Malcolm that 
it disgusted me. 4/5 of it was 
devoted to articles on his 
movement and him. I espec- 
ially loathe fawning on, or 
glorification of, any indivi- 
dual. 

Isn’t it utterly fantastic 
that any “Socialist” could as- 
sociate himself with a man 
who could make a remark 
like: “ ... no workers’ soli- 
darity until . . . racial solid- 
arity.”? 

A few years ago (July 
1962) I heard Malcolm 
speaking in person at the 
Hospital Workers Rally in 
New York. He then said that 
the “cracker” who was op- 
pressing the Negro in the 
South and was his enemy, 
was the same as the rich 
white “cracker” up North 
who was oppressing him. He 
thus tied together the poor, 
ignorant white worker and 
farm tenant of the South, 
and the Northern capitalist. 
How that could be accept- 
able or praiseworthy to any 
“Socialist” I don’t know, but 
yet to the Trotskyists it is. 

They feel it is futile to try 
to bring a socialist program 
(ie: the Trotskyist’s pro- 
gram) to Negroes. This is 
tacit belief in the inferiority 
of Negroes. That is to say, 
they must feel that Negroes 
are only smart enough to 
understand Black National- 
ism, not socialism. 

Student 
. Penna 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Guerrilla Tactics in Ideological 
Struggles: Study of Mao’s Thought 

Every day brings a “new” stage in the Sino-Soviet conflict 
in line with Mao’s policy of neither peace nor war, but one of 
‘‘permanent revolution” against “revisionism.” The Maoist jargon 
that passes for “Marxism” is nothing more than the application 
j of guerrilla tactics to ideological struggles. To those who wish 
to blind themselves to the underlying national interests, and 
mistake the struggle for leadership as a battle for the "correct 
theory,” guerrilla warfare transferred to the field of ideas may 
give the appearance of a “question of world revolution.” But 
the truth is that the Marxian theory of liberation no more under- 
lies the Sino-Soviet rift than does the question of world revolu- 
tion that of imperialist war. 

Put more simply, the struggle for leadership within totali- 
tarian Communism is a fight to be at the helm when mastery 
over the whole world is being decided in a war, not between 
Russia and China, but between the nuclear giants: Russia and 
the United States. 

THE GREAT DEBATE OR THE GREAT WALL? 

Take the latest point in dispute. On May 7th the Chinese 
Communist Party got around to answering, and rejecting, the 
Russian Communist Party proposal, made on March 7th, for a 
world conference of Communist Parties to be held this fall. The 
excuse was that it would take 4 or 5 years “if not longer” to 
prepare for such a conference. 

Now this runs counter both to Mao’s great hurry on other 
matters, especially the immediate exclusion of Russia from the 
planned second Afriean-Asian Solidarity Conference, and his 
1961 stand that Khrushchev had no right to attack Albania 
“without first consulting other fraternal Communist Parties.” 
The implied demand was for a conference of world Communist 
Parties to take up the dispute within the Communist world. 

This continued to be one of the many lines of attack on the 
domination, or “overlordship” (to use the favored Chinese 
phrase when referring to Russia) of the Russian Communist 
Party over the world Communist orbit. The latter was good 
guerrilla strategy when the opponent was too strong for a frontal 
attack. Since 1961, however, Mao has succeeded in splitting off 
factions from the established Communist Parties; the splinter 
groups, whether in Australia or in Chile, call themselves the 
true “Marxist-Leninist” parties even as 10 competing world 
journals consider themselves the “true” theoretical journals, 
and while this is still far from constituting “a majority,” who 
knows what a difference 4 to 5 years “if not longer” will make? 

In any case, these Maoist parties, groupings, journals have 
been following the “unanimity principle” propounded by one 
Chinese Communist Party in its Proposal Concerning the General 
Line of the International Communist Movement: “One should 
not emphasize ‘who is in the majority’ or ‘who is in the minority' 
and bank on a so-called majority.” Still, the spurious “unanimity - 
principle” (or overlordship by a single veto) was worked out for 
use among “fraternal Communist Parties.” Presently, however, 
it was used by the Chinese representative at a 22-nation prepara- 
tory conference to arrange for a new meeting of representatives 
of the underprivileged world, to be held next March 10th. It 
was used to veto the Indian proposal to invite Russia to the 
second Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference. Far from this build- 
ing a “theoretical” foundation against Russian “revisionism,” it 
set up a new Great Wall to exclude Russia from Asia. 

The Sino-Soviet rift hangs over the Afro-Asian world 
like the Sword of Damocles. For though this third world 
won its liberation from Western imperialism with its own 
forces and its own philosophy, without any help from either 
Russia or China, the latter two are struggling to dominate 
it. Judging by the fact the first (1955) Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference, despite its “unanimous” espousal of “peaceful co- 
existence” did nothing to stop either the first (1959) or the 
second (1962) Sino-Indian War, we can expect neither peace 
nor “creative Marxism” to come out of the 1965 conference. 
But this is not the issue. 

The issue is the gravitational pull* that Mao’s China does 
exercise on the revolutionary impulse that has not yet been 
blunted in the new, third world. China, as a have-not nation, 
seems to have more appeal, but both Russia and China know 
how to use, i.e., abuse, Marxist language to cover up their state- 
capitalist struggle for mastery over this newly-bom world. The 
“West,” on the other hand, remains blind to the struggle for 
the minds of men and therefore operates on the assumption that 
such a titanic battle can be won with the hollow slogans of democ- 
racy. The fact that the two totalitarian Communist regimes are 
fighting each other neither eliminates the West’s bankruptcy of 
thought hot absolves it of its imperialist ambitions. What is 
needed is a theory of liberation which alone is capable of acting 
as a polarizing struggle for the freedom struggles the world over. 

THE SIEGE AND KHRUSHCHEV’S DISCOVERY 
OF DEMOCRACY 

Mao’s policy of neither peace nor war, but separate "mili- 
tant” operations in a never-ending battle of nerves means we 
are in for a long, hard siege not only in the Communist orbit 
(Continued on Page 7) 

* Ironically enough, the gravitational pull that Maoism exercises 
on established Trotskyism has led to a curious division within 
Trotskyism. The Trotskyist Lanka Sama Samja Party in Ceylon 
is the only Trotskyist party that has a mass following. It finds 
itself, however, a minority in the Trotskyist Fourth Interna- 
tional since the latter espouses a Maoist position and the Cey- 
lonese Trotskyists support Khrushchev positions. (See both the 
Italian CP paper, L’Unita, of Oet. 23, 1963, and the special issue 
on “International Communism and the Sino-Soviet Conflict” in 
Problems of Communism. (March-April 1964.) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 


Chicago Dilemma: Two Attitudes 
to Urban Renewal Clash Head-on 

By Eugene Walker 

“Declare the South Side a national disaster area,” 
a woman wrote President Johnson. This sums up what is 
occuring in Chicago today. This city is in the midst of 
some very great changes. The increase in Negro migra- 
tion combined with Civil Rights struggle is making itself 
felt here. f — — — — 


The South Side, where the 
majority of Negroes live, has 
developed into slum areas as 
landlords allow apartment 
houses to become run down 
while maintaining high rents. 
The situation is not unlike a 
half dozen other northern cities 
in which Negroes have been 
ghettoized. 

What may be different from 
other cities is the two attitudes 
that are now in conflict regard- 
ing a way out. One, developed 
by the city, recreates the ghetto 
in another form; another, put 
forth by such groups as Chicago 
Metropolitan CORE, seeks a 
different way of changing the 
ghetto pattern. 

CITY MAKES NEW 
GHETTOES 

The city has recently begun 
a vast re-development program 
by building a series of 20 one- 
story apartment buildings on 
the South Side. While is it true 
that these are low-rent build- 
ings which have replaced slum 
areas, (a change from the usual 
pattern of replacing slum areas 
with high cost apartments), 
it is also true that they have 
succeeded in transporting a seg- 
regated community from broken 
down apartments to 20 one- 
story sterile communities which 
are still segregated. 

The 20 one-story boxes stretch 
as far as the eye can see along 
State Street. The buildings are 
built cheaply and will last for 
only a short period of time as 
decent housing. Instead of solv- 
ing the problem which a de 
facto segregated community 
produces they have shown that 
any urban redevelopment pro- 
gram such as this, even the ex- 
ceptional one which provides 
low-cost housing, will continue 
to present the same problems 
that the segregated slum areas 
did. Unless there is a much 
more fundamental change in 
human relationships, there is no 
other alternative. 

CORE CREATES DIALOGUE 
WITH TENANTS 

In contrast to this type of 
urban renewal is a much more 
revolutionary one, one that 
seeks to establish human rela- 
tionships in an effort to abolish 
segregation in our society. This 
program is currently being car- 
ried out by members of Chicago 
Metropolitan CORE. 

The CORE people, the vast 


majority of whom are both 
Negro and white youth in their 
teens and early twenties, are 
invading some of the tenements 
on the South side. 

CORE’S purpose is two-fold. 
First, talking to the people 
who live in the apartment 
houses and telling them what 
type of an organization CORE 
is, and what it is presently 
doing in the Civil Rights 
movement. The second pur- 
pose is listening to what these 
people who live in the tene- 
ments are saying about their 
condition — both in respect to 
their living quarters and in 
respect to other aspects of 
their life as well — jobs, edu- 
cation of their children, etc. 

They are attempting to find 
out what these people want to 
do. The CORE members go out 
in teams to visit the tenements. 
In addition they have held ral- 
lies in which the tenants have 
listened to some of the CORE 
people talk and were invited to 
speak themselves. This project 
has been going on for two or 
three months. 

NEED FOR TOTAL CHANGE 

The question is where do 
these two attitudes go from 
here? The city may spend more 
money in its urban renewal pro- 
gram, but it was lost from the 
start. It was lost because no 
attempt was made to communi- 
cate with those who live in 
these slum areas. Thus the city’s 
answer is no answer at all. 

Only with the type of activity 
which CORE is beginning can 
progress be made. With this 
project there is a real possibil- 
ity for communication between 
CORE youth and the people 
who live on the South Side. 
Someone has to listen to those 
South Side people, otherwise 
nothing can be done. 

Where will the activity lead? 
One can say — let’s expand it 
and cover education and jobs. 
This is all unquestionably inter- 
woven, all a part of the strug- 
gle. 

But going from single-issue to 
multi-issue doesn’t answer the 
fundamental question of total 
reconstruction of society. What 
is needed is a philosophy to 
unite under; one based upon 
the activity and thoughts of 
these South Side people, and 
millions like them. 


And In This Corner . . . 


Embargo On Education 

SOUTH AFRICA. —Thousands 
of children were prevented from 
returning to school in this Pro- 
tectorate by a shock clampdown 
on travel documents only a few 
days before most schools in 
Swaziland and Basutoland were 
due to open. 

Since the Bantu Education 
Act was passed, more and more 
African parents have been send- 
ing their children to school out- 
side of South Africa. 

The Act has made all schools 
tribal, including universities; 
school hours have been cut in 
half; all missionary schools have 
been closed; and the minimum 
number of children are given 
the chance of getting into higher 
education. 


All escape routes for better 
education have now been closed. 


Worshipping Without a Permit 

JACKSON, Miss. — The cases 
of 13 persons who tried to 
worship at Jackson churches in 
interracial groups, were ordered 
held over in state courts by 
U.S. District Judge Sidney 
Mize. 

The same judge issued an 
order enjoining Jackson police 
from arresting Negroes who 
defy laws requiring segrega- 
tion. 

The case had been pending 
since 1961 following the arrests 
of the first of over 300 Freedom 
Riders into the state, for whom 
the 13 were praying. 


NEWS & LETTERS 

Protest 'Under Education ' 


MISSISSIPPI— On April 22 over 500 students, or 
about half of the student body of Alcorn A&M College, a 
Negro campus, were herded into 14 Trailway buses and 
two college buses and shipped home, improperly dressed, 
without food, money or notification of parents.. 


Thirty-five State Highway Pa- 
trol cars bearing 73 of segrega- 
tionist Governor Paul Johnson’s 
troops, called in by the admin- 
istrators of the campus, took the 
students from the football field. 
The students had gathered there 
all night in demonstrations 
against the administration’s ef- 
forts to break a student boy- 
cott of the newly opened Stu- 
dent Union Building (called 
“Sub”). 

Since that time, 1090 of the 
14,000 students on the cam- 
pus of the oldest land-grant 
college in the country have 
sat at home watching weeks 
of education time go by. 

Despite attempts to keep the 
story out of the press, as “na- 
tional news media carefully 
avoided Mississippi’s bleeding 
cancer of under-education,” (as 
reported only in the Mississippi 
Free Press, May 9, 1964) the 
events point up the woefully in- 
adequate facilities of “separate” 
but decidedly UNequal educa- 
tion in segregated Mississippi. 

The most shocking part of 
the story is the swiftness with 
which the administration called 
the very same state troopers 
who in Mississippi are known 
for their brutality and violence 
against integrationist demon- 
strations. 

STUDENTS BOYCOTT 

Two nights earlier, April 20, 
the students had conducted a 
nearly 100% effective boycott 
of the Sub, complaining that 


while the Sub had not been 
opened to them until the end 
of the first semester, they- had 
still been required to pay a $9 
Sub recreation fee for both se- 
mesters, (about $25,000 collec- 
tively for the 1963-1964 school 
year.) The Sub is managed by 
the college president’s wife. 

They complained also that 
they were allowed too limited 
use of “grossly inadequate 
recreational facilities,” and 
that prices of food and mer- 
chandise sold there were too 
high, and the management 
too dictatorial. 

In an administration effort 
to break the boycott,, the fol- 
lowing night, April 21, students 
on athletic scholarships and 
student aid were compelled by 
tbe administration to patronize 
the Sub. Students were told that 
they had to sign pledges to 
patronize the Sub, and were 
forced to remain in the building 
until it closed at 9 p.m. 

When the Sub closed, the 
“captive” patrons emerged sing- 
ing “freedom” songs, turning 
themselves into demonstrators. 
They proceeded around the 
campus to all the studlent dor- 
mitories, picking up strength as 
they went. 

Many young women, already 
in their night garments^ slipped 
on housecoats and exited from 
the dormitories through the 
windows, while the doors were 


Demands of Alcorn Students 


The following are some of 
the Alcorn College student 
grievances, listed as “we 
want:” 

1. Better provisions for ed- 
ucation — (a) More compe- 
tent instructors; (b) Library 
open until 10:30 p.m.; (c) 
Better supervision of instruc- 
tors; (d) Instructional mater- 
ials; (e) Books correspond- 
ing to access cards in library. 
Not included in the prepared 
report but stated verbally by 
several female students: a 
grading system not depen- 
dent on “other” require- 
ments for young women. 

2. A student government free 
of administrative domina- 
tion, including right of as- 
sembly and modification of 
present student handbook. 

3. Better medical service to 
include ambulance and full- 
time medical personnel. 

4. Reduction of supply 
prices for food (cafe), books 
and toiletries. 


5. Relaxation of social re- 
strictions. 

6. Relief from dictatorial 

power of student union di- 
rector. ; i 

7. Right to wear current 
collegiate fashions. 

8. Posting of book prices 
and on-time delivery of books 
ordered (book prices are 
never known until billed, 
and are sometimes not de- 
livered during the semester 
for which ordered). 

9. Provisions for better en- 
tertainment to include a gym- 
nasium with adequate seat- 
ing capacity, and supervised 
picnics, fishing and hikes. 

10. Frequent adminstrative 
checks on assembly and con- 
duct of classes. 

11. Provide a college cata- 
logue in which more of ! the 
instructors listed are still on 
the faculty, courses listed are 
actually offered, and ex- 
penses and fees are mean- 
ingful. 


The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANISI 

• Seven articles of youth experience and insight 

• The Heritage and the Challenge, an article 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

• Five pages of quotations from the pen of the 
young Karl Marx. 


Order from; 


Price: 25e 


The YOUNG MARXIST-HUMANIST 

8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Michigan 
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being locked to prevent them 
from leaving. 

REMAIN NON-VIOLENT 

The demonstration proceeded 
to the football field where sub- 
sequent action was planned. 
After a pledge not to destroy 
property or become violent, the 
students made another tour of 
the campus and demanded audi- 
ence with the college president, 
J. D. Boyd. 

After waiting fruitlessly for 
him, the students continued 
their tour singing freedom 
songs. Screens removed from 
some dormitory windows by 
demonstrators permitted more 
students to join in the pro- 
test. 

The demonstrators returned 
to the football field and decided 
to wait there all night. Many 
male students went to their 
dorms and returned with coats, 
sweaters and blankets to pro- 
tect the young women against 
the chilly night air. 

ADMINISTRATION 
CALLS POLICE 
At about midnight Dean Ru- 
dolph E. Walters and about a 
dozen members of the faculty 
marched onto the field. They 
read a prepared statement 
which said that the students 
had violated college rules by 
staying out of their dormitories 
after hours, and that action 
against them should be taken. 
But, because they felt a certain 
responsibility to the parents, 
they were giving the demon- 
strators one more chance to re- 
turn to their dormitories. If the 
students did not return, the 
statement continued, the State 
Highway Patrol would be called 
to disperse them. 

No one made any move to 
leave, and the students demand- 
ed instead, “Send us the presi- 
dent, we want to talk to the 
president.” But the president 
never came. 

ARMED TROOPERS ARRIVE 

At about 5:30 in the morning, 
patrol cars rolled onto the cam- 
pus in twos. After the last pa- 
trol car arrived, the full force, 
heavily armed with pistols, riot 
guns, rifles, tear gas and 
“billy” clubs marched up in 
front of the students. 

The commander then stated: 
“You Alcorn students have dem- 
onstrated that you have no in- 
terest in going to school, there- 
fore, you will be held until 
buses arrive to take you to your 
destinations.” 

The students were herded 
onto the buses which began 
to arrive at about 10 a.m. 
Although the last Trailways 
bus did not leave until 2 p.m., 
none of the students Were 
allowed to either eat or get 
their personal belongings. 

DEMONSTRATORS, WIN 
CONCESSIONS 

Several recreational changes 
affecting the less than 350 stu- 
dents who were not suspended 
have been made in the few 
weeks since the demonstrations. 
The price for playing records 
on the “juke box” has been 
changed from 10 cents to 5 
cents. A second pool table has 
been added. TV sets are being 
installed. The recreation facil- 
ity of the Sub now remains 
open until 9 p.m. and Saturday 
dance time has been extended 
one hour. 

Most important, however, 
since the students were de- 
manding not only recreation- 
al facilities, but better educa- 
tional facilities as well, the 
library now remains open 
until 9 p.m. 


NEWS & LETTERS 
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Guerrilla Tactics in Ideological 
Struggles: Study of Mao’s Thought 

but in the world as a whole. While the Pravda editorials fought 
Russia’s exclusion from Asian conference by stressing that the 
“multi-national Soviet Union” has an Asian part that is “almost 
twice as big as is the territory of China,” Khrushchev departed 
for a trip to Egypt. In visiting the Aswan High Dam, he was 
enabled to play up the massive economic aid Russia sometimes 
extends to the underdeveloped countries, and he was heard not 
only in Egypt but in North Africa, not only in Africa but in 
Latin America, and Asia. This disturbs Mao a great deal more 
than do Khrushchev's “revisionist” arguments. 

At the same time Russian totalitarianism has suddenly dis- 
co vered' “democratic Communism.” Currently, the Pravda has 
begun ‘S' series of “ideological” editorials which warn Com- 
munist 'Parties. East or West, about the new Stalin-type, Maoist 
disciplined, Communist International which Chinese Commun- 
ism wants to build. In contrast to this dictatorial world it offers 
them “a voluntary union of like-minded people . . . with volun- 
tary discipline.” It may confidently be asserted that Mao will 
next come out with an “expose” as to how undemocratic Khrush- 
chev was not only in his dealings with either China or Albania, 
hut with the Russian people in Stalin’s era and now. We will 
hot be surprised if Mao’s version of Russian history will now 
attribute all Stalin’s “errors” to his subordinates at the head of 
whom stood Khrushchev. And being expert also at class collabora- 
tion, Mao may promise “creative democracy” not only for his 
“three-continents strategy,” but also for his new ally, General 
de Gaulle, so long only as the latter recognizes, as “enemy No. 1, 
American imperialism.” 

Now, a war of nerves is no substitute for development of 
thought, though Mao works hard to make it appear so. Thus, 
just as the Constitution of Communist China is the only one 
which places the Army alongside the Party as the two poles 
‘ of power, so he tries to impose his concept of guerrilla war not 
only as a substitute for social revolution but in place of a 
development in Marxist thought. 

STATE-CAPITALISM 

Our state-capitalist age, that began with the Great De- 
pression’s undermining of private capitalism, called to the helm 
of power a bureaucracy whose administrative mentality fitted 
the State Plan. It also fitted the transformation of the armed 
struggle for power into a “theory of revolution." As against the 
World War I epoch, when the Great Divide in Marxism eame 
over the question of the willingness to struggle for workers’ 
power as against class collaborationism, in the post-World War 
II epoch, willingness to take power and class collaborationism 
Wfere no longer opposites, as Mao proved conclusively through 
his own road to power. 

Far from being opposites that blocked power, class colla- 
borationisra and struggle for state power complemented each 
other. This was true both when Mao did not yet achieve power 
but nevertheless saved Chiang’s life at the very moment when 
Chiang’s own army mutinied against him at Sian, in December 
1936, and when, in 1949, Mao drove the corrupt and disintegrat- 
ing Kuomintang from mainland China. 

: . As against the original Red Army, born in Russia in 1917 
out of proletarian revolution, not vice versa, Mao’s Red Army 
outflanked the cities and appealed to the “good” capitalists, 
“the . good" landlords, “the honest” petty bourgeois intellectuals 
to remain part of “the people" and manage the Chinese economy. 

Mao no doubt can prove, to those who hunger for state 
power though they have no base in a mass movement, no develop- 
ing proletarian revolution and no emerging national liberation 
movement, that guerrilla war is “an assured” road to power. 
But it should be obvious that this road to 'state-capitalist power 
is not the road to a new, a viable, a revolutionary social order 
where destiny remains in the hands of the working people. 
Clothing the fight for political power in Marxist garb cannot, 
and has not, hidden Mao’s imperial ambitions, whether this takes 
the form of invasion of India, or ideological siege of Russian 
Communism. AI1 it can, and does do, is show that “Mao’s 
Thought” generates guerrilla tactics for its ideological battles 
precisely because power politics dominates it. 

THOUGHT & LIBERATION 

Marxist-Humanism is not only the way to struggle against 
Communist totalitarianism. It is, above all, the path to actual 
freedom. No Iron Curtain, no Great Wall, Chinese or East Ger- 
man, can he erected to exclude Marxist-Humanism, as was shown 
in the East German Revolt of 1953, the Hungarian Revolution 
of,1956, the “Hundred Flowers and Hundred Schools of Thought” 
that bloomed and contended in China in 1957. Indeed, despite 
the Present debates over “peaceful co-existence with the West ” 
what bothers both Mao and Khrushchev is the not-so-peaceful 
co -existence of the ruling “intelligentsia” (totalitarianism’s euph- 
emistic name for oppressor) and the working people in “the 
East.” 

It is true that Mao has, ever since 1960, taken the initiative 
in bringing the Sino-Soviet conflict into the open, and has 
accused Khrushchev of moving “from fear of nuclear war to 
fear of revolution.” It is also true that Khrushchev has hit back 
with “Only a child and an idiot do not fear war.” Nevertheless, 
Mao’s simulated revolutionary thunder does not aim at a new 
social order any more than does Khrushchev’s policy of so-called 
peaceful co-existence. Each is a totalitarian ruler in his own 
country. Each wants to be sole ruler over the state-capitalist 
world they both call Communist. It is not Western imperialism 
that will bring down those regimes. It is the working people in 
those countries. And it will be done with the same philosophy 
of freedom as that needed to gain liberation from Western im- 
1 perialism. In this way alone can thought too be liberated from 
the stranglehold of guerrilla warfare. 
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Barbarism in South Africa 

Three to Die in Grim Prelude to Rivonia Trial 


A World Campaign for 
the Release of South Afri- 
can Political Prisoners has 
been launched in an at- 
tempt to halt the increasing 
barbarism against any 
South African opposition 
to Verwoerd’s vicious racist 
government. Over 5,000 po- 
litical prisoners are now in- 
carcerated, and no less than 
360 political trials were 
held in Johannesburg alone 
between April and Septem- 
ber of last year. 

In the current Rivonia Trial 
(so called because most of the 
leaders among the 10 accused 
were arrested on premises de- 
scribed by the police as the 
“revolutionary headquarters of 
the African National Congress” 
at Rivonia township, Johannes- 
burg) the six Negroes, three 
whites and one Indian being 
tried stand in danger of the 
death sentence. They are charg- 
ed with plotting the overthrow 
of the segregationist govern- 
ment, and with sabotage. In 
South Africa sabotage includes 
striking for better living condi- 
tions, or even painting slogans 
on walls. 

We print below excerpts from 
“South African Freedom News” 
which is circulated monthly by 
the African National Congress in 
an attempt to win support for 
these freedom fighters, whose 
struggle is the struggle of all for 
freedom, and whose trial is the 
trial of all who want to be free. 

4s "* * 

Three members of the banned 
African Congress have been sen- 
tenced to death in a South Afri- 
can village in a grim prelude to 
the Rivonia Trial . . . 

Their trial was hidden away 
in the village of Port Alfred, 
hundreds of miles from their 
homes in Port Elizabeth. The 
Port Alfred trial was only stag- 
ed after the three condemned 
men and the State’s own witness 
had been softened up by con- 
tinued spells of 90-day terms in 
solitary confinement . . . The 
isolation of the trial in Port 
Alfred made the preparation of 
★ ★ ★ 

Police Admit- Torture 

The South African police 
have at last admitted — in open 
court — that they are trained to 
use instruments of torture. And 
even the Government’s own rep- 
resentative in the trial, the At- 
torney General of the Free 
State, accused the police of 
“Gestapo methods.” 

The instruments of torture 
are an electric shock machine 
and a plastic bag. 

When the “subject” is to be 
treated with the shock machine 
the standard police procedure 
is to blindfold him, tie him to 
a chair and apply the machine 
to tender parts of his body. 

The plastic bag treatment 
consists simply of pulling a 
plastic bag over the victim’s 
head until he loses conscious- 
ness, reviving him and then 
starting all over again. 

These facts emerged in evi- 
dence given by three policemen 
themselves at a trial in Bloem- 
fontein. One of the three po- 
licemen was a witness for the 
prosecution. The other two are 
accused, with two more police- 
men and a court official, of the 
murder of an African prisoner 
and with assault on another 
African prisoner with intent to 
murder him at Bultfontein po- 
lice station . . . Constable H. J. 
Coetzee, freely admitted using 
violence on prisoners. “I don’t 
think there is a police station 
in the country that does not 


of evidence given after torture. 

The three condemned men 
are Vuyisile Mini, Zinakele Kaba 
and Wilson Khayinga. They 
were sentenced to death under 
South Africa’s so - called Sabo- 
tage Act. Under this law, de- 
scribed by international jurists 
as a Nazi law, even the paint- 
ing of slogans on a wall can 
lead to the death sentence. 

Mini is one of the best- 
loved A.N.C. personalities in 
South Africa, a devoted trade 
unionist and a life-long fight- 
er for freedom. For more 
than ten years the South 
African Government has at- 
tempted to put Mini away on 
one pretext or another. 

Born in 1920 in Port Eliz- 
abeth, Mini was active on behalf 
of his people by the time he 
was 17, fighting for better hous- 
ing and lower rentals in the 
Korsten area where Port Eliz- 
abeth forced its Africans to live. 

In 1952 he took part in the 
historic Defiance Campaign at 
Port Elizabeth and was jailed 
for three months. His next major 
appearance in court was at the 
notorious treason trial in 1956 
which dragged ’on for nearly 
four years before the States case 
against the 156 accused col- 
lapsed. He was secretary of the 
Port Elizabeth branch of the 
African Dockworkers’ Union and 
a prominent official of the 
South African Congress of Trade 
Unions. 

Before his recent trial he was 
arrested under the 90-day jailing 
laws and kept in solitary con- 


1 am enclosing some thoughts 
on South Africa rather than on 
Italy . . . I’ve been concentrat- 
ing on the South African situa- 
tion recently and haven’t been 
able to think well about Italy 
. It is just that it is so im- 
portant that something be done 
right now in this situation . . . 

I believe it Is important for 
Americans to know about the 
support that their government 
gives to the South African gov- 
ernment and economy, and also 
to realize the ties and similari- 
ties that exist between the 
South African and American 
“freedom fighters.” 

I Passive resistence has tradi- 
tionally been the means of 
struggle used by the South Af- 
rican Negro and Indian organi- 
zations. Particularly the African 
National Congress (ANC), the 
most important Negro organiza- 
tion, and the S. A. Indian Con- 
gress have organized massive 
but peaceful demonstrations of 
protest. The ANC, for example, 
organized the famous Defiance 
Campaign in which 10,000 
people went to places reserved 
for whites only — a struggle 
almost identical to that which 
the American “freedom fight- 
ers” are making today, and 
8,500 of these people went 
calmly to jail. 

OPPRESSIVE LEGISLATION 

Legislation of the past few 
years has made all organizations 
that oppose the government’s 
racist policies illegal. Persons 
considered “troublesome” can 
be banished to remote places, 
forbidden to participate in 
political groups, arrested, with- 
out a mandate, for 90 days 
without the right to contact 
lawyer, family or friends, and 


finement for successive spells. 
State witnesses who gave evi- 
dence against him were also vic- 
tims of the 90-day arrests. 

Mini is a fine musician and 
composer and many of his free- 
dom songs are still sung in 
South Africa. Despite his soli- 
tary confinement Mini tried to 
keep up the spirits of his fellow 
prisoners in jail by singing 
these and other songs to them. 

Since the three men have 
been condemned to die, protests 
against the savage sentences 
have been mounting. Foremost 
among these is an appeal from 
the Secretary - General of the 
United Nations, U. Thant, to 
the South African Government 
not to carry out the sentences. 

Appeals are also being 
made to dockworkers’ unions 
throughout the world to take 
action against South African 
ships and bring pressure to 
see that the three men are 
not hanged. 

A special appeal is being 
made to various governments 
and to all sympathetic individ- 
uals by African National Con- 
gress Mission. The text of this 
appeal is: We urge you to pro- 
test to the South African Gov- 
ernment, to urge the United 
Nations to act, and to demon- 
strate at all South African em- 
bassies against these barbaric 
sentences. We urge the trade 
unions and all political organi- 
zations to make public state- 
ments condemning these sen- 
tences. 


a crime; and all of these 
“crimes” are punishable with 
a minimum penalty of 5 years 
and a maximum penalty of 
death. 

At the same time, all Negroes 
who do not work are being 
forced to go to the reserves. 

South Africa has a high level 
of industrial development, but 
at the same time it is a primary 
producing country and very de- 
pendent on foreign trade and 
investments. Its industries and 
mines realize the highest prof- 
its on investments in the world, 
while studies show that the 
average African earns 3/5 of 
the minimum necessary for sur- 
vival. 

WHITE INCOME HIGH 

The average income for the 
white population is the third 
highest in the world, while the 
infant mortality of the African 
population is the highest in the 
world. Between 1956 and 1961 
foreign investments — especially 
U.S. investments— decreased be- 
cause of political instability, and 
it seemed that an economic 
crisis would follow. American 
capital immediately came to the 
rescue, and today the S. A. econ- 
omy is more prosperous than 
ever. 

Acceptance, on the part of 
the U.S. government, of the 
U.N. resolution providing for 
economic sanctions a g a in s t 
South Africa would make it al- 
most impossible for the present 
government to remain in power. 
At the same time, a victory of 
the South African democrats 
would give one of the most 
serious blows that could be 
given to racism and imperial- 
ism throughout the world. 

M. C„ Italy 

(Editors Note: For more on 
this see Editorial, Page 4 and 
“Our Life and Times,” Page 8 .) 


use violence during question- 
ing,” he added. 

a proper defence impossible 


then be immediately re-a: 

. _ _ r , rested. All “unorderliness” an 

even without the extra burden even insulting an authority j 
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NAACP Forces GM Talks on 
Upgrading Negro Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
white racist support against 
his Negro opponent. This was 
used to divert attention from 
the incumbents’ adherence to 
the Reutherite enforcement of 
speed - up and neglect of 
mounting accumulations of un- 
resolved grievances which car- 
ry over from model change to 
model change, from contract 
to contract. 

While Reuther can pretend to 
endorse the Freedom Movement 
by publicly supporting, praising 
and being seen at James Bald- 
win’s current Broadway play, 
“Blues for Mr. Charlie,” nei- 
ther he nor any of his white col- 
leagues supported, in word or 
deed, the demonstration against 
lily-white departments and dis- 
criminatory up-grading prac- 
tices of General Motors, which 
is symptomatic of all American 
industry. No wonder then that 
in the construction trades with 
their notorious, traditional ra- 
cist policies, the plumbers can 
shut down a $25 million con- 
struction project in the Bronx 
rather than work with or admit 
into Union membership three 
qualified Puerto Ricans and one 
Negro who were hired on as 
plumbers. 

This is in Local 2 of the Plum- 
bers’ Union, the very union 
where AFL - CIO president 
George Meany held a card. If 
the so-called militant Reuther 
can be silent on the question 
of the rights of rank-and-file 
Negro auto workers while he 
issues provocative press releases 
that he will relieve G.M. of its 
too-heavy money bags in the 
forthcoming negotiations this 
summer, why should the laggard 
Meany speak out when he didn’t 
even support last August’s mas- 
sive March on Washington? 

The hypocrisy of the labor 
leaders, however, must also be i 
blamed for the fact that whites 
active in the deepening Free- 
dom Movement are slandered di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

WHITE COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 

At the same time as the 
Freedom Movement has moved 
to this stage of appealing di- 
rectly to white labor in mass 
production industry, the white 
counter-revolution has shown it- 
self ready in the North as well 
to follow the Southern racist 
Governor Wallace by giving him 
a substantial vote in the Wiscon- 
sin and Indiana primaries. He is 
now back South, in Maryland 
this time, and again it is the 
Negro who is leading the re- 
sistance against him. Again it is 
Mrs. Gloria Richardson, head of 
the Cambridge movement, who 
led massive demonstrations pro- 
testing Wallace’s presence. 
Again it was the state power that 
brought bayonets and tear gas to 
terrorize those who are fighting 
against racism and for civil 
rights. 

Despite the sabotage by si- 
lence on the part of the labor 
leaders, and in the face of the 
increasing spread of Birchite 
venom in the last six weeks 
alone, the Freedom Movement 
has shown an ever-deepening 
scope. 

Although the Senators with 
characteristic arrogance told the 
demonstrators last month that 
they would resist pressure in the 
streets as an affront to their 
Senatorial dignity, public pres- 
sure is accomplishing what nei- 


ther Pres. Johnson, Attorney- 
General Kennedy, Senators 
Humphrey and Dirksen, nor the 
79 other Senators have yet been 
able to do in the face of the 
fillibustering 19 Southerners 
who are the de facto leaders of 
the Senate. 

WHAT NOW? 

Whatever bill finally emerges 
from Congress, if one does, it 
will not change the actual 
situation in any fundamental 
respect. There is, in fact, no 
point in looking to Congress. 
The G.M. picket line and the 
Cambridge demonstration are 
only two of the new elements 
in the developing Freedom 
Movement. A third new element 
is the militancy typified by last 
month’s projected stall-in at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

The 26-year-old Arnold Gold- 
wag, who projected the World’s 
Fair stall-in as an active mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn CORE, was 
not only placed under psychiat- 
ric observation for alleged para- 
noid tendencies, he was then 
sentenced by New York judges, 
for his crime of planning a 
civil rights demonstration, to a 
year in prison as a parole vio- 
lator — which means merely 
that he was continuing to 
demonstrate for Civil Rights 
while on bail after a previous 
arrest for the same offense 
against New York criminal sta- 
tutes. 

While the police are quick 
to encourage the slander of 
militants, they are slow to 
save lives, as in Cleveland 
last month, when they just 
stood by and watched a bull- 
dozer crush to death the 
heroic young Presbyterian 
minister Bruce W. Klunder. 
At the present time, whether 
it is Florida or Tennessee, New 
York or Ohio, Michigan or Cali- 
fornia, there is still essential 
unity among the various organi- 
zations who are now leading in 
the Negro revolution. But so 
strong and deep are the roots 
among the ranks that every ef- 
fort is being made cO confine 
the further development of the 
movement. Thus it is that a 
speech made behind closed 
doors to a congressional com- 
mittee in January, by FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover, accus- 
ing the Freedom Movement of 
Communist infiltration, was 
made public only at the end 
of April, after the movement 
had shown its new growth and 
its obvious refusal to be frag- 
mented or reduced to a col- 
lection of isolated or separate 
demands. 

There is a danger that the 
combined efforts of the coun- 
ter-revolution may so put the 
present leadership off bal- 
ance that all of their efforts 
will turn to limiting the move- 
ment to so-called multiple is- 
sues — that is, a bill-of-par- 
ticulars — in the interest of 
maintaining a semblance of 
structural unity while sacri- 
ficing the unity of thought 
and deed without which nei- 
ther the particular ills can be 
redressed, nor the new soc- 
iety created. 

It is only by grasping the 
philosophy of freedom as the 
unifying principle of all the 
spreading demonstrations that 
the full scope and ultimate end 
of the living struggle can re- 
build society on a new basis as 
the logical and imperative 
achievement of the Freedom 
Movement. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

U. S. PROFITS FROM APARTHEID 
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The misery and human 
suffering resulting from the 
apartheid policies of the 
white South African govern- 
ment are well known. Less 
well known is the extent of 
the profits made from this 
system of virtual slavery. 
American big business has 
a big role in supporting the 
apartheid system and parti- 
cipating in its super profits. 

More than 160 American 
companies with investments 
of over a half billion dollars 
extracted $72 million in 
profits last year, a rate of 
profit more than double the 
11.8% they make on invest- 
ments in other foreign coun- 
tries. In the automotive in- 
dustry alone, new invest- 
ment by American compan- 
ies in 1963 were: General 
Motors — $30 million, Ford 
Motor Co. — $11 million, 
Chrysler — 80% production 
increase. Fires tone — $7 mil- 
lion, Goodyear — $3 million. 

When, in 1961, the gov- 
ernment of South Africa 
appeared to be on the verge 
of bankruptcy due to the 
world wide reaction to the 
slaughter of 72 Africans and 
the wounding of over 200 
at Sharpeville, it was Amer- 


ican capitalism that came to 
the rescue with loans of $200 
million. By June of 1963, 
the gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves had more 
than tripled. Thanks to 
American capitalism, it ,h e 
Apartheid system was saved: 

The black South African 
miner receives the miser- 
able pittance of about $216 
per year for his labor. He is 
forced to work by the gov- 
ernment, forced to live in a 
compound away from his 
family, dig ore in tunnels 40 
inches high, serve for 18 
months under the threat of 
jail, forbidden to join a 
union — all for 25 cents a 
day. 

The Rand Mines Ltd. is 
American owned and con- 
trolled and controls 25 other 
South African companies. 
The Newmont - American 
Metal Group controls mines 
valued at $431 million. An 
American, Charles W. En- 
gelhard of New Jersey, is a 
director of the Chamber of 
Mines, which sets the wages 
and conditions of Africans 
in the mining industry. He 
is also a director of Harry 
Oppenheimer’s mineral and 
diamond empire whose prof- 


its have been estimated at • 
$350 million. He is also J 
chairman of the board of • 
Rand Mines Ltd. There is { 
no question about the extent • 
of American influence in J 
the mining industry of South • 
Africa and the responsibil- * 
ity for the apartheid policies • 
which produce the super * 
profits. • 

In 1962 the U.S. Atomic $ 
Energy Commission pgid $97 • 
million for South African J 
uranium which is, surplus • 
for American needs. It was * 
dug by black labor at 25 • 
cents a day and the profits • 
went to bolster the apartheid • 
government. 5 

The consistent refusal of • 
the U.S. State Department * 
and its representatives at • 
the U.N. to support the J 
world-wide boycott demand- • 
ed by the free African na- 8 
tions is motivated by the • 
high profit rates involved # 
in trade with South Africa. • 
It is a trade not only in • 
goods but in enslavement, § 
It must end. The Freedom 3 
Movement here must con- • 
stantly relate itself to the • 
Freedom Movement in* 
South Africa (See Editorial, 3 
p. 4). • 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION 

It is now 10 years after 
the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. ruled that segregation 
in public schools is uncon- 
stitutional. There have been 
men killed, dogs and elec- 
tric cattle prods used on 
women and children, thou- 
sands have demonstrated — 
but only a handful of schools 
have been integrated. Many 
of those that were integrat- 
ed were only on a token ba- 
sis. 

There now rages in the 
U.S. Senate a filibuster 
against a civil rights law. 
When and if it passes in 
some sort of emasculated 
form, what expectation can 
there be that it will be en- 
forced? 

Judging by the law on in- 
tegrated public schools, lit- 
tle can be expected from 
any new civil rights law. As 
if to stress that very fact 
the U. S. Supreme Court it- 
self “celebrated” the 10th 
anniversary of its decision 
by refusing to consider the 
appeal of Indiana Negroes 
against de facto school seg- 
regation by neighbor- 
hoods. No wonder the tor- 
toise pace of even token 
desegregation. 

* * * 
PRAGUE, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

On May Day, 3,000 stu- 
dents demonstrated in Kins- 
key Park, shouting “Long 
live freedom” and “Down 
with the Gestapo.” Students, 
31 of them, were arrested 
by the police who used both 
clubs and dogs to break up 
the demonstration. 

Since before the Com- 
munist regime, students 
have gathered at the park 
on May Day to read poetry 
and sing songs. When, this 
year, the student gathering 
was invaded by 400 plain- 
clothesmen, the students 
started chanting anti-govern- 
ment slogans and criticizing 
the government for poor 
living conditions and lack 
of freedom of speech. When 
the students refused to 
leave the park, the dogs and 


the riot police were called 
in. They formed a flying 
wedge to break the students 
up into smaller groups which 
were pushed out of the 
park. 

Some of the students went 
to Wencelas Square where 
they marched and shouted 
slogans in defiance of the 
Communist police. This is 
one more indication# that, 
while the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1956 could be put 
down by force of superior 
Russian armed might, noth- 
ing can destroy the desire 
for freedom in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The movement that is 
today driven underground 
will arise again and again 
until it wins. 

* * * 

CARDINAL CUSHING 

In 1961 Cardinal Cushing, 
who presided over the fu- 
neral of John F. Kennedy, 
said, “I do not know of any 
more dedicated anti - Com- 
munist in the country than 
Robert Welch. I unheistitat- 
ingly recommend him to you 
and endorse his John Birch 
Society.” “In April of this 
year he got mad at them and 
said, “I would prefer im- 
prisonment and death under 
a slave state than member- 
ship in an organization 
which has branded a mar- 
tyred president of the 
United States a Commun- 
ist.” 

A few days later he 
claimed that he had been 
duped about the attitude of 
the Birchers toward Kenne- 
dy and re-endorsed the John 
Birch Society. “Patriotism” 
has always been the last ref- 
uge of scoundrels, religious 
or otherwise. 

* * * 

AMERICAN LEGION 

POST 490 of Signal Hill 
American Legion is up on 
trial before a special board 
on charges of distributing 
anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 
literature. 

The Post and its officers 
were warned in 1961 to 
cease carrying on their anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro cam- 


paigns under the guise of an 
“Americanism P r o g r a m.” 
The post got around the 
rules by adjourning its meet- 
ings and then putting on 
hate speakers and programs 
before the same audience. 
Their official bulletin states, 
“This is a white Christian 
post — and we are proud of 
it.” 

The hate literature dis- 
tributed by the post is pub- 
lished by Gerald L. K. 
Smith, long known for his 
American fascist views. 


SAIGON, VIET NAM 3 

A food distribution scan- * 
dal has broken out in which • 
charges have been made that 2 
surplus American food is • 
being handled with incom- $ 
petence and corruption by • 
the Catholic Relief Services. 3 
The report which has been • 
suppressed by Ambassador • 
Henry Cabot Lodge, was • 
prepared by American Em- 8 
bassy investigators over an f 
eight-month period. The lat- 8 
est report was ordered • 
locked up and copies des- 3 
tined for Washington were J 
plucked from the diplomatic 3 
pouch to prevent their de- J 
livery. • 

The report charged, “Rec- • 
ords are inadequate, donat- J 
ed foodstuffs are sold on the • 
open market all over the * 
country.” • 

“Foodstuffs have been de- • 
livered to Vietnam public 2 
officials with no records or • 
indication of their ultimate 8 
destinations.” • 

“Entire truckloads of do- * 
nated foodstuffs are sold to 8 
brokers for re-sale on the • 
open market.” 8 

“In some areas, Catholic 2 
people alone are recipients • 
of the free, distribution of 8 
foodstuffs; the remainder • 
being auctioned off.” 8 

The reports are highly * 
critical of the Catholic Re- 8 
lief Services, the organiza- J 
tion responsible for distrib- • 
uting the bulk of the $68 • 
million U. S. donated food • 
since 1954. Fr. Paul Du- J 
chesne and some of his as- • 
sistants who administered 8 
the program over the last • 
10 years have been removed 
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Thousands of Nigerian workers attended a mass rally at« 
Idi-Oro, on the outskirts of Lagos, Nigeria, during general ] 
strike that began June 1. 

2 Million Nigerian Workers 
Win 2-Week General Strike 

(Ed. Note: The following is a day-by-day report of the general 
strike in Nigeria, describing events as they unfolded.) 

Lagos, Nigeria, June 2 — More than two million Ni- 
gerian workers went on a country-wide sit-down strike 
June 1. The strike, second since independence, was in 
protest against the Government’s handling of the Morgan 
Salaries and Wages Report. It has disrupted most of the 
government services and brought the railway system to 
a stand-still. ^ 

In Lagos, locomotive workers 
on maintenance duty downed 
tools on Sunday night (May 31). 

Work in Apapa Dock Services and 
offices was paralyzed as a result 
of the strike which was called 
after workers refused to accept 
the government’s belated promise 
to publish, within ten days, a 
White Paper on the Morgan Com- 
mission’s Report on Salaries and 
Wages. 

WORKERS DEMONSTRATE 

Just before the strike, work- 
ers broke the ban on public 
processions in Lagos, on May 30, 
to protest the Government’s 
failure to release the Morgan 
Report along with the White 
Paper on wages. Dozens of peo- 
ple were injured, some of them 
seriously, in a clash on the 
Iddo Bridge when about 200 
police armed with batons, rifles 
and wicker shields attacked 
demonstrators making their way 
to Lagos inland to protest in 
front of the Parliament build- 
ings. The demonstration was 
aimed also at mustering support 
for the nationwide strike sched- 
uled to begin on June 1. 

Mr. Michael Imoudu, 60-year- 
old Nigerian Labour “Ironman” 
who eluded the police after the 
demonstration, was arrested, and 
Immediately charged to Court 
before Magistrate A. Awolesi. 

The charge against the vet- 
eran labour leader is that he 
“knowingly took part in an 
unlawful procession.” The la- 
bour leader did not make a 
plea to the charge. He was 
released on bail in the sum of 
£200 and a surety in the like 
sum while hearing in the case 
was adjourned until June 24. 


Immediately Mr. Imoudu was 
arrested he was whisked off to 
Lion Building Police Headquar- 
ters in a police car guided by 
seven policemen in civilian dress. 
With head heavily bandaged, the 
labour leader was still in high- 
spirit and told scores of his ad- 
mirers who surrounded him at 
the police station, “Have no fear. 
Everything will be all right since 
we are fighting a just cause.” 
(Applause.) 

Smiling very broadly, he added, 
“We shall make the government 
grant our demands.” 

Charged separately and also 
released on bail, but facing the 
same count of taking part in an 
unlawful procession, were Nnea- 
naka Chukurah, Nuru Cole, 
Wahab Goodluck, John Alabi and 
Alhaji Adebola. 

STRIKE PARALIZES NATION 

No trains ran immediately the 
strike day dawned. All station 
officials who weigh goods, issue 
tickets and carry out booking 
of passengers sat idle at their 
posts. Not even a shunting en- 
gine stirred throughout. Life 
completely deserted the Lagos 
Customs, and the usual hustle 
and bustle in the quays was off. 
About 20 cargo ships were lying 
forlorn in the waters in which 
they berthed, hit by the strike 
of about 15,000 dockworkers. 

The East Joint Action Com- 
mittee said, in a handout, that 
the Federal Government has 
broken faith with the Nigerian 
workers in the handling of the 
Morgan Report, and warned 
against victimization and 
molestation of strikers. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Goldwater Victory Symbol of 
Far Right Threat to America 

The easy victory of Goldwater as Republican presidential candidate is more — a great 
deal more— than a defeat of the alleged Republican “moderate mainstream.” The illogic 
of the extremism of the Far Right is the logical end to “traditional” conservatism. It is 

the cancer of a new form of fascism attacking the lifeblood of thriving American 

capitalism. 

BELATEDNESS OF “STOP 
GOLDWATER" DRIVE 
The belatedness of the start 
of any “stop Goldwater” drive 
not only was no accident but it 
would never have started at 
all if it weren’t for the outcry 
abroad at Goldwater’s Republi- 
can primary victory in California. 
The indecision of General 
Eisenhower was an indication of 
how deeply inbred in the Repub- 
lican Party is the Far Right. But 
it wasn’t only that phenomenon 
which kept the Republican office 
holders, who did fear loss of 
local elections in the industrial 
states of the North if Goldwater 
turned out to be the Republican 
presidential nominee, from start- 
ing a “stop Goldwater” drive. 

The truth is that not only Re- 
publican office holders, Far Right 
or moderate, but also “independ- 
ent" Democratic journalistic 
pundits had, up to the out- 
cry abroad, actually urged that 
it is time to give the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican Party 
its “chance at the polls,” as if a 
general election in the might 
iest empire is no • more than a 
game to show “democracy” at 
work. 

None of Goldwater’s reaction- 
ary stands frightened them: after 
all, in 1952, “Mr. Republican,” 
Robert Taft, had lost the Repub- 
lican nomination, not because he 
had authored the anti-Labor 
Taft-Hartley Act, but only be- 
cause General Eisenhower could 
be a “winner.” But, this time, 
once the foreign press shrieked 
in horror, the pundits here sud- 
denly “discovered” that the presi- 
dency of a country that could set 
off a nuclear holocaust wasn’t 
something to be traded back and 
forth between “liberals” and con- 
servatives. And it was first then 
also that they discovered that 
Senator Goldwater wasn’t just 
(Continued on Page 8) 


IN MEMORIAM 

We mourn the death of Dr. Louis, who wrote the column, 
“A Doctor Speaks.” At the height of the McCarthy hysteria, 
in January, 1955, a small group of workers and intellectuals 
decided not merely to swim against the current of reaction, 
but also to reveal how deep were the American roots of 
Marxist-Humanism. They formed News & Letters Committees 
that assumed a two-fold responsibility: (1) to found the only 
paper in this country that would be edited by a Negro 
production worker, and (2) to publish the work, Marxism 
and Freedom, that would reveal the continuity of this freedom 
philosophy from the Abolitionists to the freedom fighters. 

As a founding member of these Committees. Louis de- 
voted himself to every phase of their work. Because his 
writings were themselves the finest expression of the unique 
combination of worker and intellectual that characterizes the 
paper as well as the activity, we reprint below his last letter. 

* * * 

Some criics of Marxist-Humanism refer to ‘spontaneity’ 
as the weakness in our philosophy. How far from life they are! 
Here in Los Angeles, we have been discussing the “ new.” 
When we speak of “new stages” it seems to me that we are 
but viewing either new openings or new roadblocks to human 
spontaneity. We can now see the conflict between the USRR 
and China in a “ new light.” It has become clear that war 
between the two is possible on the old capitalist bases of 
nationalism, racism and even colonialism. Both Khrushchev 
and Mao are on a road in which there is a plan for everything 
except human self-activity. 

Spontaneity which appears out of human self-activity, is 
inseparable from life. Man is now the product of two simulta- 
neous evolutions — biological and cultural. The mutation of 
genes and the evolution of ideas produce the fullness and 
variety that is essential for human well-being and development. 
Man’s self-activity is the creative process through which natural 
selection takes place, producing for him an ever greater free- 
dom in relation to his environment. But only if self activity 
and spontaneity is the means can the goal of a truly human 
society be reached. 

The only weapon we Marxist-Humanists have is the truth 
that is the whole, and we must continue to uncover it in its 
fullness. It is not enough to say that the only proof of the 
freedom of the whole is the freedom of the individual. There 
must be affirmation of human goals through a human practice. 

The feedback is not only the mechanism of highly auto- 
mated factories, but is of the very essence of the biological 
processes carrying on human life. . . . Equally essential in the 
cultural evolution of man toward wholeness is the interaction 
of sensitivity and need that is spontaneous decision based on 
qualitative and quantitative human feedback memory. An or- 
ganization or movement composed of such individuals cannot 
d egenerate. 
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Italian Workers Face Wage 


Freeze in Economic Crisis 
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The second day since the Joint 
Action Labour Front ordered 
the workers to down tools, re- 
ports from Ibadan, Kaduna, 
Lagos and Enugu indicated that 
the strike action has been quite 
successful in the Nigerian Rail- 
way Corporation. Employees of 
the Nigerian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration also joined. Postal serv- 
ices were completely paralyzed 
throughout the country. Pas- 
sengers travelling from Onitsha 
to Asaba were stranded as em- 
ployees of the Inland Waterways 
Department also joined the 
strike. 

The Universities of Ibadan 
and Ife were affected when 
employees belonging to the 
Union of Universities Workers 
joined the strike. 

A statement signed by Mr. 
Mokwugwo Okoye, National Sec- 
retary of the Zikist Movement, 
called on the Federal Govern- 
ment to lift the ban on proces- 
sions in Lagos. Mr. Okoye said 
his movement believed that the 
objective of the ban is to instill 
fear in the minds of the people, 
and to prevent contact among 
them while “a fascist gang of 
political opportunitists consoli- 
date their position which other- 
wise is unstable and without a 
future in a free country.” 

MORGAN WHITE PAPER OUT; 
GOVT. MAKES DRASTIC CUTS 
The Federal Government 
WhitePaper on the Morgan Com- 
mission Report has slashed by 
50 per cent the pay increase rec- 
ommended for workers. The ad- 
vance copy is believed to be an 
attempt by the government to 
persuade the workers to call off 
their country-wide strike. 

According to the White 
Paper, those categories of 
workers who were to receive 
£ 36 per annum are now to 
receive £18; those who were 
to receive £24 are now to 
receive £12; while those to 
whom Morgan awarded £12 
will now get £6. The salary 
of those workers who earn 
from £78 to £90 has been in- 
creased to £120 a year in 
keeping with the Commission’s 
recommendation that the na- 
tional minimum wage be £120. 

Daily paid workers in Lagos 
were granted 20 per cent in- 
crease, from about £ 7.10s. a 
month to £9, while those on 
5/10d. a day will now receive 
7/6d. The Government accepted 
the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions that senior staff on £600 
and above will receive no salary 
increase. 

The White Paper said the Com- 
mission’s recommendations are 
“unrealistic” and could not be 
accepted by the Government. 
The Joint Action Committee are 
insisting that Government should 
accept the report of its own com- 
mission. 

WORKERS RIOT 

Port Hareourt workers rioted 
and the whole town was thrown 
into confusion when the coun- 
try-wide strike entered its fourth 
day. Damage estimated at 
£30,000 was done to property. 
In the E.N.D.C. Glass Industry, 
the two bottling machines costing 
£200,000 were reported dam- 
aged. Other establishments af- 
fected included the G.B.O. and 
the B.O.P. 

The strikers, who were 
chanting war songs, besieged 
government offices and forced 
civil servants to go on strike. 
About 600 Anti-Riot Police 
shadowed the strikers as they 
trooped around the town. Some 
expatriate employers of labour 
were escorted home under 
heavy police guard. 

The Joint Action Committee’s 
main objections to the White 
Paper were the slashing of in- 
creases recommended by the 
wages Commission, the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to backdate the 


increases to October 1963, and 
its refusal to legislate to force 
private employers to pay the in- 
crease. 

In a seven-minute dramatic 
radio appeal to striking workers 
to return to work, Sir Abubaker 
warned workers against “grave 
consequences” of irresponsible 
actions and declared: My gov- 
ernment cannot abandon its re- 
sponsibility; we shall not tolerate 
the continuous dislocation of our 
economy. He said the govern- 
ment received the Morgan Wages 
and Salaries Report and made 
its views known, but if workers 
are dissatisfied, then they should 
return to work and pave the 
way for peaceful negotiation. 

P.M.’s BROADCAST A THREAT: 
WORKERS WON’T BUDGE 
Twenty-four hours after the 
Federal Government’s 48-hour 
ultimatium, the Joint Action 
Committee of the Nigerian La- 
bour Front issued its “White 
Paper,” and gave the Govern- 
ment 24 hours to accept it. The 
“Labour White Paper” was made 
public at a workers’ rally in 
Enugu on Monday evening, June 
8. It criticized certain aspects of 
the Morgan’s recommendation 
and “completely rejected” the 
Government’s White Paper. 

Among the recommendations 
which were read to the crowd 
were a demand for £12 mini- 
mum wage and complete aboli- 
tion of zonal rates. The 
“Labour White Paper” called 
for a drastic cut in salaries 
and allowances of ministers 
and asked for £220 per annum 
for School Certificate holders. 
The increase, it said, should be 
from £46, £36, £26 and £16 
for junior servants on £600. 

Mr. Warrington Harry 
Ugwuala, a Joint President of 
the Joint Action Committee, 
urged workers to remain firm 
in their fight for better condi- 
tions of living and to end in- 
humanity of man to man. He 
described the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast as a mere threat which 
should be treated with the con- 
tempt it deserves. 

WORKERS ACCUSE THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

A crowded rally of Nigerian 
workers which took place, June 
11, at Idi-Oro, six miles from 
Lagos, passed “a vote of no con- 
fidence in the Federal Govern- 
ment,” and called on Prime Min- 
ister Alhaji Abubakar Rafawa 
Balewa “to resign with his cabi- 
net within 48 hours” beginning 
from 5 p.m. of June 11, 1964. 

Another speaker, Mr. Wahab 
Goodluck, declared, “If govern- 
ment continues to refuse to ac- 
cept the Morgan recommenda- 
tion they should resign without 
delay.” He further told them 
that when Nigerian workers 
struck on June 12, 1945, all the 
weight of the British Govern- 
ment in Nigeria did not compel 
them by force to return to work. 
“That 44-day strike left its mark 
on the Government of the day 
and forced it to go on its knees 
to offer reasonable and equitable 
compromise to workers.” The 
use of force failed in 1945 and 
must also fail in 1964. 

Mr. Imoudu called on workers 
to remain at home and not to 
report for duty. He also an- 
nounced that a Labour Party to 
cater exclusively for workers 
would soon be formed. 

Lagos market women gave 
the Federal Government 48 
hours to change its decision on 
the controversial Morgan rec- 
ommendations otherwise they 
would join the strike in full 
swing. 

THE BIG STRIKE IS OVER 

The two-week old nationwide 
strike of Nigerian workers is 
called off. This was announced 
in a joint communique by the 
Union leaders and the Federal 
Government representatives. Pri- 


vate employers and leaders of the 
Joint Action Committee will be- 
gin to resolve the issues. 

The terms of agreement are: 

1) that no worker will be vic- 
timized; 2) that dismissal and 
warning notices will be with- 
drawn; .3) that no workers will 
be penalized for absenting 
themselves from work and they 
will be regarded as having 
been on leave with full pay 
without prejudice to leave al- 
ready earned; 4) negotiations 
between private employers and 
government representatives, on 
one hand, and members of the 
Joint Action Committee, on the 
other, are to be set up im- 
mediately; 5) that Morgan 
awards be placed as the basis 
for negotiation; 6) that under 
the above conditions the strike 
is called off. 

Signing for the Government 
were Finance Minister Chief 
Festus Okotie Eboh, Aviation 
Minister Dr. K. O. Mbadiwe, 
Establishments Minister Mr. 
Jacob Obande, Economic Plan- 
ning Minister Alhaji Waziri Ibra- 
him, and Labour Minister Chief 
J. M. Johnson. 

Signing for the Joint Action 
Committee were Alhaji H. P. 
Adebola, Mr. W. Goodluck, Mr. 

M. Imoudu, and Joint Presidents 
Mr. S. U. Bassey, L. Borha, Okei 
Ochambe, Gogo Nzerilse, and 

N. Okongwu. 

It is understood that all Estab- 
lishments Ministers in the Fed- 
eration have been summoned to 
attend the negotiation meeting 
taking place in Lagos on June 15. 
AWAIT NEGOTIATIONS 
Immediately the strike was 
called off, Alhaji H. B. Adebola, 
joint chairman of the JAC, told 
thousands of cheering workers 
in Lagos, “We are set for the 
next move.” He added, “At first 
the government refused to ne- 
gotiate but later changed their 
mind and invited us. Let us wait 
and see what way the cat jumps 
before we decide on our next line 
of action.” 

Mr. Goodluck, another joint 
chairman, had this to say: The 
calling off of the strike is an- 
other opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment to give the workers 
nothing but the Morgan recom- 
mendations. Anything short of 
this will not be accepted. 

Mr. Michael Imoudu, labour 
leader No. 1, said: Now the 
government has come down on 
their knees, it is fair we hear 
them first. We can always re- 
act when things go the other 
way. I think we have proved 
equal with the Government, 
even with their soldiers and 
police. 

Mr. Sam Bassey, one of the 
joint secretaries of the JAC, 
said, “Negotiation begins on Mon- 
day, 18th June, 1964. Govern- 
ment should be told that the JAC 
will not brook any tactical 
manoeuvres this time.” 

Addressing a mass rally 
shortly afterwards, Alhaji 
Adebola commended the entire 
workers for the wonderful part 
they played during the strike. 
He said, “There’s no doubt 
that they have proved well 
your mettle and I hope you will 
continue in this same good 
spirit.” He also warned the 
workers not to relax their 
efforts but to continue to rally 
round the JAC, adding, “This 
is not the end of it all. We 
are still going for negotiation 
and we will not let you down.” 
Mr. Imoudu, who also ad- 
dressed the rally, said, “We have 
fought and won gloriously be- 
cause we have been able to bring 
down the government to listen 
to the workers.” He asked them 
to resume work immediately. He, 
however, emphasized that they 
should be ready at any time for 
action when the occasion war- 
rants it. A four-man delegation 
of JAC left for the regions to 
announce to the striking workers 
the decision to call off the strike. 


MILAN, Italy — The Italian 
economy is going through, as 
it has been officially defined 
by the Italian government, an 
economic crisis. But more 
than an economic crisis, 
which is always more or less 
there, it is an attempt of the 
capitalist class and their gov- 
ernment to destroy the work- 
ing class movement. 

The economic crisis is charac- 
terized by an inflation that has 
hit every sector of the economy, 
but particularly the prices of 
food and rents in the industrial 
cities have increased incredibly; 
by a deficit in the foreign bal- 
ance of payments — a problem al- 
most solved since the U. S. gov- 
ernment immediately, upon re- 
quest, loaned money to Italy to 
meet its debts; and, finally, by a 
decrease in investments. 

AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 

Also this latter problem has 
been aided by American capital 
which has recently made many 
investments in Italian industry: 
last week Minnesota Mining and 
manufacturing bought the largest 
Italian firm that produces photo- 
graphic equipment. Shell has 
made an unknown amount of in- 
vestments in Montecatini, the 
most important Italian chemical 
company, etc. 

As would be expected, the 
working class is being Mamed 
for the entire problem. They 
have been striking and getting 
wage increases, and the poor 
capitalists have been left with- 
out enough money for their 
investments. Therefore, the 
government has proposed a 
block on all wage increases. 

The fact is that probably the 
real wages of the workers have 
decreased in these year* of in- 
flation. The Italian capitalists 
are finding it difficult to com- 
pete in the Common Market be- 
cause their industry is not as ad- 


The cause of peace and free- 
dom has brought out all the hate 
that the big white leaders have 
had against the black race of peo- 
ple. The whole world saw this 
when the Republican Party re- 
fused to support a man like 
Rockefeller because he was too 
“liberal,” and place at its head 
instead a Birchite-supported hate- 
monger like Goldwater, who is 
equally against the poor whites 
and the colored poeple. 

To prove that he is against 
giving them even a little bit of 
freedom, he has voted every time 
against any bills in Congress that I 
might help them. He says let the 
poor workers go back to shining 
shoes and selling apples to make 
a living. This showed the whole 
world that this man was trying 
to put both the black and white 
people back under slavery. 

LESSON IN VIETNAM 

All the leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party knew that Goldwater 
was wrong, but the Birchites 
have poisoned their minds to 
such an extent that they were 
all still willing to vote for him. 
They seem to have forgotten what 
happened in South Vietnam 
when a few big leaders tried to 
crush their people, and finally 
got so bad they had to be re- 
moved. For all her pretty face, 
Madam Nhu turned out to be a 
fascist who was all for herself, 
and meant nothing but ruin for 
her country. 

Insane people like Goldwater 


vanced, as automated, as that of 
other European countries. There- 
fore, Italian capital has tended 
to seek foreign outlets. What 
an absurdity that Italy has to 
borrow money from the U. S., 
but then Italian hanks have lent 
about 5 billion lire to the Congo 
to buy, naturally Italian pro- 
ducts'. 

NOTHING FROM LEFTISTS 

What has been the reaction of 
the Italian Socialist and Com- 
munist parties and unions to this 
aggression from the right? A 
wage block would seem the oc- 
casion for a general strike, but 
there will be almost no struggle. 

The head of the Socialist Party, 
Nenni, is Vice Prime Minister 
and, more or less, supports the 
government action. The rightist 
press has expressed their happi- 
ness over the “reasonable” atti- 
tude of the Communist Party. 

Many hoped that the new 
socialist party (PSIUP) would 
be a dynamic and revolutionary 
force. Although PSIUP makes 
a more accurate and leftist 
analysis of the Italian situa- j 
tion, it seems very unlikely 
that it will be able to go beyond 
its very intellectual and bur- 
eaucratic political structure. 

As for the unions, in the last 
few days the government has 
suggested that with union co- 
operation it might be possible to 
avoid a law on the wage block. 

It is very possible they will have 
this cooperation. 

At the same time the workers’ 
jobs are being threatened, and 
they are unsure how to act. Es- 
pecially in the industrial cities, t 

where monopoly capitalism domi- * 

nates, there have been many 
people fired or laid off. Hours 
and, therefore, pay have been 
decreased for many. Most people 
agree that this is not so much 
due to economic necessity as it 
is to a type of blackmail — mak- 
ing the workers afraid to strike 
— but it is working. 


always try to make their Party 
their own — a one-man party. He 
will wreck his Party for good, in 
doing it. 

There are so many big rich 
leaders who think that the poor 
class of people do not under- 
stand just how crooked they are, 
and how they want to run the 
country. But they are wrong. AM 
the young white children seem 
to know about the crooked poli- 
ticians these days. That is why 
so many young white people are 
joining in with th black people 
in the struggle for freedom, 
which will help their poor white 
brothers, too, 

NOTHING LESS THAN 

FREEDOM 

The working class knows that 
as long as the rich man can stay 
in power, neither the Negro nor 
the poor white can be free. There 
is one thing that showed the poor 
classes just how dirty the rich 
class can be, when they let Gov. 
Wallace of Alabama show the 
people of the world that the 
North was just as much against 
the workers and the Negroes 
being free as the South was, and 
that neither meant to pass any 
bill whereby the people could 
truly be free. 

But the Negro will not stop 
fighting, just because they fin- 
ally passed some Civil Rights 
Bill that they have been trying 
to pass for a year. The Negro 
people do not mean to settle 
for anything less than true 
freedom. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Goldwater: Enemy of Freedom 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Mississippi’s Laws Against Humanity 

I have just read part of a document, put out by COFO (the Coun- 
cil of Federated Organizations, who are conducting Freedom Sum- 
mer in Mississippi), that deals with 37 bills introduced in the 
legislature of Mississippi in its 1964 session. It gave me the same 
'feeling I had when I read reports of the extermination camps of 
Hitler. How inhuman man can be to man! It would be good if every 
human being could read this document and learn exactly what the 
state of Mississippi is like; what the South as a whole is like; what 
the United States, therefore, is like; and what Goldwater is like, 
who says he wants to be President but is for states rights. 

Goldwater is now trying to tell the Negroes that he is for 
civil rights, but that it will have to come from “a change of heart” 
of the people. This report shows what kind of hearts the whites 
in power in the South have. 

POLICE STATE LAWS 

It is impossible to deal with 37 bills in this column, but I feel 
I must mention a few: 

An “Anti-economic Boycott Bill” outlaws economic boycotts 
by NEGROES against White businesses which discriminate against 
Negroes. Another bill prohibits the distribution of leaflets calling 
for economic boycott. One allows the police to restrict the free 
movement of individuals and groups, and establishes curfews with- 
out formally declaring martial law. Two bills revoke the charter 
of Tougaloo college (a Negro college) and drop it from accreditation. 

One bill is designed to pay the cost of county registrants and 
circuit clerks convicted under the Civil Rights Act, that is, those 
who refuse to comply with Federal Court orders to register Negroes 
on an equal basis with whites. Another reduces the number of Ne- 
groes on jury lists by changing the qualification for jury members. 

One bill seeks to provide mandatory sterilization for those 
convicted of a third felony. (It goes without saying that this is 
aimed only at Negroes and those whites that support them, for no 
racist white of Mississippi has ever been convicted of any crimes 
committed against Negroes.) Still another bill sought to provide 
prison terms or sterilization for parents of illegitimate children. 
PASSED BY THE HOUSE, it was revised by the Senate and 
passed in a form that struck out the sterilization clause. 
MAGNOLIA JUNGLE “JUSTICE” 

At least seven Negroes have been killed by whites in the 
South in the past few months, but the Federal agents in these states 
have been unable to come up with any concrete “proof” against 
the murderers. This is the natural way of life in Mississippi. And 
it is the natural way the U.S. government has continued to operate 
in Mississippi and the South, as well. Even when white racists are 
caught, they are freed in the courts, and given rewards. Three 
whites accused of the Birmingham, Alabama, church bombing that 
took the lives of four young Negro girls have been freed. Byron 
De La Beckwith, who murdered Medgar Evers, is not only free but 
rides around in the local police cars as a hero. When the three 
young civil rights workers disappeared from Philadelphia, Mississippi, 
on June 21, other civil rights workers said it took 24 hours to even 
get the Federal Government to investigate. Civil rights workers 
charge constantly that they cannot get the FBI to come when 
they are called; that they have never received anything but obstruc- 
tion from local FBI agents. 

How does the FBI dare maintain its pretext of efficiency, 
its ability to track down vicious criminals, when it likewise claims 
that it cannot get “proof” against Southern white racists, and that 
crimes against Negroes and their white supporters are impossible 
to solve? 

Nowhere in the world is corruption and hypocrisy more preva- 
lent than in Mississippi. The “white power structure” there is 
frightened down to its boots of the Negro movement and the white 
support it has won. These civil rights fighters are not only chal- 
lenging the way of life of white Mississippians, they are challenging 
the way of life of the entire United States. That is why the Missis- 
sippi legislature rushed to introduce all those inhuman bills. 
WORKERS’ UNITY CAN DEFEAT RACE HATRED 

This is not to say that all the race-haters live in Mississippi. A 
white Southern worker told me of a vicious racist letter he just 
received from Indiana, which explained the “true” meaning of the 
civil rights bill. He was very angry, and even more so when he 
could find nobody else in his neighborhood who received one. He 
gave the letter to his union president to see if the union could help 
him find out how they got his name and address. 

He said he felt positive it came from the Birchites, and Gold- 
water supporters, and that he would never be a party to any such 
race-hatred, because we need unity and understanding between all 
workers. But it seems almost impossible to get this across to some 
other white workers. 


Read Chapter 17 

'The Challenge of 
Mao Tse-twng" 

in 

Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Just Off The Press — $1.98 
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Workers Strike, 
Save Seniority 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The work- 
ers of the Philco plants in Phil- 
adelphia have just ended a de- 
termined, seven - week strike 
against Ford, Phileo’s owner. At 
issue was Ford’s attempt to eli- 
minate the seniority rights of the 
workers. 

Ford wanted to be able to push 
the workers around the plant, 
from job to job, and to lay-off 
and call back at will and with 
no regard for seniority. The com- 
pany tried to put over some gim- 
mick called “belt-seniority” — lay- 
ing off a whole belt at once, with 
no regard to how many years 
the workers had spent in the 
plant. Ford was following a re- 
cent decision of the NAM Na- 
tional Association of Manufact- 
urers to wreck the seniority sys- 
tem. 

PICKET DEALERS 

Philco workers fought with 
enthusiasm, loyalty solidarity, 
and determination. Women work- 
ers and wives carried the strike 
to picketing of Ford auto dealer- 
ships. The workers wanted to 
send a group to Detroit to picket 
the auto plants there and bring 
pressure on Ford closer to home. 
But Reuther nixed that idea. He 
wouldn’t have auto workers and 
electrical workers showing solid- 
arity against Ford. 

The union had virtually no 
strike fund. Many workers’ fam- 
ilies got along on government- 
surplus food. But their determ- 
ination and solidarity never wav- 
ered — in spite of Ford’s threats 
to move the plant away — and 
they won from Ford a decent 
contract spelling out in great de' 
tail the rights and obligations of 
the workers and the bosses. 

So far, the company is walking 
on tiptoe, sticking to the con- 
tract, showing its fear of the 
workers’ solidarity. A foreman, 
trying to push around some wo- 
men- workers from one job to 
another, was stopped when a 
shop steward threatened to clear 
the plant in five minutes. 


On The Line 


How Much Harder Will We 
Work to Pay for Contract? 

By John Allison 

Detroit, Mich. — Auto workers are looking to contract 
negotiations and what they can gain on the question of 
working conditions in this round of talks. This is first on 
all of the workers’ agendas, second is early retirement, 
and third is a better grievance procedure. 

There is also much talk about<$>- 


the return of the company union. 
You hear these remarks when you 
talk to the older workers. They 
r emember the old and early days 
of the UAW, when it would fight 
for workers’ rights at the drop 
of a hat. 

PACE TOO FAST 

In all of the contracts, retire- 
ment begins at 65 by choice, and 
68 by demand of the company 
and union. This was an issue at 
one time, and the charge was that 
this was driving the old timers 
out of the shop. 

But now, with production so 
high and fast, the older workers 
are glad to get out and let the 
young workers fight the company 
and form the kind of union they 
want. 

There is a lot of horse trading 
in the contract talks. The workers 
know this to be so by experience. 
For every new program gained in 
negotiations, the question always 
comes up: how much more pro- 
duction and effort is it going to 
cost the workers. 

WORKERS PAY FOR GAINS 

A worker doesn’t have to 
think about it at all. He knows 
that Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits brought in the “Whiz 
Kids” from outside firms with 
their slide rules and stop 
watches. And in Chrysler alone 
20,000 workers were thrown in 
the streets — and Automation 
came in like a plague to wring 
every ounce of production out of 
the men. 

Now the company has hired its 
own “Whiz Kids,” they all have 
an army of them. They have one 
job: if the workers get 10c more, 
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the “Whiz Kids” have to get 20c 
more production out of their 
hides. 

PRODUCTION SPEED, 

NOT RELIEF TIME 

We hear Doug Fraser of the 
UAW telling Chrysler workers 
that one contract demand will 
be to double relief time — from 
24 minutes a day to 48 minutes 
a day. But so long as the com- 
pany controls the speed of the 
line, they don’t have to worry. 
If we get double relief time, 
they’ll just speed up the line to 
get the production — or more. 

When workers talk about work- 
ing conditions, they’re not talking 
about relief time. They’re talking 
about the speed of that line. Until 
they can control that, everything 
else is meaningless. 

From time to time a strike 
explodes, always for the same rea- 
sons: working conditions and un- 
solved grievances. All of the auto 
makers are expanding plants and 
operations, and yet the union is 
not expanding and uremployment 
keeps going up. This is a great 
worrier, and causes mistrust of 
both the company and union. 
With the renewal of contract ne- 
gotiations, the big question every- 
where is: how much harder will 
we have to work to pay for this 
contract? 


Massive ’Frisco 
Rights March 
Blasts G.O.P. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — 
Nearly 50,000 people poured in- 
to Market Street on Sunday, 
June 12, to take part in a civil 
rights protest against the Re- 
publican Convention’s imminent 
nomination of Barry Goldwater. 

Sponsored by a local church- 
labor council and aided by 
CORE, NAACP, and SNCC, the 
march was seized upon by poli- 
ticians of every sort who tried 
to use it for their own purposes, 
but the crowd soon showed that 
they had far more in their hearts 
than what the politicians gave 
them credit for. 

Roars of approval greeted 
every civil rights leader, from 
James Farmer of CORE to John 
Lewis of SNCC, and Rev. Ander- 
son of the N A ACB— every one 
of whom attacked Goldwater di- 
rectly, explicitly and forcefully. 

By contrast, only “polite ap- 
plause” was given the politi- 
cians like Javits, Keating, Lodge 
and Rockefeller, who managed 
to gain the speakers’ platform, 
but not one of whom had the 
courage or principle to attack 
Goldwater by name. 

When Rockefeller went so far 
as to recite favorably the record 
of Republicans in Congress in 
support of the civil rights law, 
and then tried to attack the 
voting records of John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson while they 
were senators, he lost the crowd 
completely. 

FAMILIES MARCHED 

The San Francisco March was 
not only the largest since the 
March on Washington last Aug- 
ust — which also represented far 
more than what the politicians 
tried to convert it into — but like 
the Detroit March last June, 
when almost 500,000 people 
poured into the streets, it was a 
family affair, with mothers 
pushing baby buggies, and 
fathers carrying toddlers piggy- 
back. Moreover, although it was 
headlined as a “Negro March,” 
there were thousands of whites 
participating. 
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Editorials 

Beware the Grim Winter Ahead 

Pres. Johnson’s declaration that the United States is willing 
to “risk war” in Southeast Asia to preserve peace is another 
terrifying revelation of the nightmare thinking that rules American 
affairs on all levels of decision making. 

Even the most thick-headed have finally been forced to admit 
that Goldwater’s willingness to “defoliate” Vietnam jungles with 
atomic weapons isn’t just electioneering, but is of a piece with 
the counter-revolution’s mobilization against all human rights. 

LBJ’S BRAND OF BRINKSMANSHIP 

Johnson’s brinksmanship isn’t any the less sinister than Gold- 
water’s, it is only more crafty, more calculated, and further- 
reaching. Goldwater declared for “defoliating” trees on the eve 
of his California primary victory which consolidated the Birchite 
thrust into the mainstream of American politics. Johnson declared 
for depopulating families on the eve of the civil rights legislative 
victory to start damming up the floodtide of freedom. At the very 
moment he signed the Civil Rights Law he tried to force an identity 
between the Freedom Movement which compelled the passage of 
the law, and increased military intervention by U.S. imperialism 
in Vietnam which would foredoom freedom and independence 
there as surely as Communist imperialism. 

Johnson’s threatening statement was made eleven years to 
the month after the Korean War ended. Does he think we’ve 
forgotten that it cost, in American casualities alone, over 50,000 
dead and over 100,000 wounded? Does he think we don’t know that 
it destroyed all vestiges of freedom and independence in Korea, 
North and South, during all these long years since? 

Johnson’s statement was made ten years to the month after 
French imperialism was defeated in Southeast Asia. Does he 
think we’re indifferent to the half-million casualties that cost 
because the split blood was French and Vietnamese? Does he think 
we don’t care that it left Southeast Asia under a three-way 
totalitarian yoke, and in the aftermath brought France under the 
de Gaulle heel? 

AN OMINOUS FOLLOW-THROUGH 

There is an ominous method in Johnson’s follow-through. To 
show, if left unchecked, how . he intends to administer the Civil 
Rights Law, he named the ex-Governor of Florida, Leroy Collins, 
as his ambassador of “reason and common sense” to promote 
understanding of and compliance with the law. On the other hand, 
to show, if left unchecked, how far he is prepared to risk war, 
he named the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor, as his Ambassador to South Vietnam. Ambassador Taylor 
is obviously well qualified: he commanded the Eighth U.S. Army 
in Korea in 1953; he assumed command of all U.S. ground forces 
in Japan, Okinawa and Korea in 1954; he was named Commander- 
in-Chief of both the Far East Command and the United Nations 
Command in 1955. 

There is no doubt that American imperialism can wage a more 
terrible war in Southeast Asia than French imperialism was able 
to mount ten years ago — but it will be no more successful in halting 
a takeover by Communist tyranny. It will only be more disastrous. 
It is already strengthening Mao’s challenge by impelling new 
adherents to his banner even in South Vietnam where there is 
deepening revulsion against Americans as mere replacements for 
the long-defeated French. 

Whatever the outcome of this presidential year, the counter- 
moves of nuclear brinksmanship are more than just campaign 
politics. They are a forecast of the policy being prepared for the 
grim winter that lies ahead of this long hot summer. 

It can be checked' and it can be overcome by the Freedom 
Movement particularly if the Humanist thinking that underlies its 
courageous acting is brought clearly forward to oppose the perverse 
thought around which American capitalism is carefully organizing 
its counter-attack upon freedom. 


General Strike in Nigeria 

As our front-page story reports, two million Nigerian workers 
went out on a general strike for two weeks in June to demand 
deeds and not words from their governmental bureaucrats. It was 
no surprise that the American press failed to report this. Nor was 
it a surprise that in all of Walter Reuther’s recent press releases 
and news interviews that he never once found it necessary to break 
this conspiracy of silence, let alone to express international labor 
solidarity. 

In 1945, under British colonial rule (at that time administered 
by the British Labour Party), Nigerian workers conducted a gen- 
eral strike which marked the beginning of Nigeria’s Freedom Move- 
ment. Then, they had only been able to oganize 97 small unions 
numbering slightly more than 27,000 members. The “small size” 
of the strike may have excused the silence of the American bureau- 
crats then. Not even their ignorance can be offered as an excuse 
today when two million workers struck. 

In breaking the present conspiracy of silence by printing the 
report direct from Nigeria, we take this opportunity to send fraternal 
greetings of solidarity from the rank-and-file workers of America to 
their union brothers in Nigeria. 
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MISSISSIPPI AND GOLDWATER — TWO FACES OF FASCISM 


At lunch one day, one of the 
women was talking about the 
“hoodlums” beating up Whites 
in New York. I had just read, 
the day before, a summary of 
the new laws passed by the 
Mississippi legislature so I 
told them about Freedom 
Summer and the white hood- 
lums in Mississippi who have 
the power there to pass such 
horrifying laws. The most hor- 
rifying to me • was the one 
about sterilizing anybody con- 
victed of three “felonies,” 
which is obviously aimed 
against all civil rights demon- 
strators. 

I never saw such looks of 
horror cross their faces. Every 
chance I got I told other 
women. Almost all these 
women are very prejudiced, 
but every one of them was 
horrified. I think that any- 
body who is truly a human 
being would have to be. 

Angela Terrano 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was shocked when Gold- 
water won the California Re- 
publican primary. I was 
shocked again the next day at 
work when none of the women 
said anything about it, so I 
began asking them what they 
thought about that man. One 
woman said: “This will sew it 
up for Johnson” — but she said 
it in a half-whisper, as if she 
didn’t really believe it herself. 
After I talked to half a dozen 
of the women, I realized they 
had been silent because they 
were dismayed and so afraid 
of what Goldwater really 
meant. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

One of the worst parts of 
the Goldwater victory to me is 
the fact that it has raised the 
old question of the “right to 
work” laws all over again. We 
have to go through all that 
agony again! 

The headlines about South- 
east Asia show that the cold 
war threatens to become very 
HOT very soon. The new 
Automation machines in the 
coal fields and on the assem- 
bly lines threaten their own 
kind of war on the working 
man. And Goldwater threatens 
war on the Negro and white 
workers alike — in fact, he has 
threatened war on just about 
everybody and everything 
throughout the world, except 
the Far Right. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If is a bitter pill to swallow 
that “it can happen here.” It 
is not simply a question that 
the so-called “Moderates” 
didn’t succeed in stopping 
Goldwater. They didn’t really 
try. And that should not really 
surprise anyone. What is more 
serious is that the so-called 
“Left” does not seem to be 
concerned that we have 
reached a qualitative differ- 
ence in capitalist politics with 
Goldwater and the John Birch 
Society. 

Marxist-Humanist 

California 

* $ * 

Mississippi has the lowest 
grade of education in the en- 
tire country — the worst 
schools, for both Negro and 
white, possible. Everything 
there is the worst, and the 
lowest. The teachers, for ex- 
ample, are the lowest paid in 
the entire country. Those with 
a degree get $3,600 a year 
tops. And very few do have 


degrees, so they get even less. 

Recently the legislature 
voted the teachers a $300 
raise. The new governor, 
Johnson, vetoed it. He didn’t 
want the money in Mississippi 
to be used for anything like 
raising a teacher’s pay, or get- 
ting some better education for 
the children there. He needed 
it to enlarge Parehman Peni- 
tentiary for the students 
coming to Mississippi this 
summer to help with voter 
registration, and man the 
Freedom schools. 

They have built enormous 
new enclosures, with barbed 
wire all around them- They 
look exactly like the concen- 
tration camps of Hitler Ger- 
many. They have bought and 
trained a large number of new 
police dogs. When you have 
all those expenses, you cer- 
tainly can’t acord to raise the 
teachers’ salaries! 

Reader 

Mississippi 

* * * 

I have often seen the swas- 
tika scrawled on walls here in 
Philadelphia, but never be- 
fore today— two days after the 
nomination of Barry Gold- 
water — have I seen printed 
stickers of the Nazi and fas- 
cist groups. In those two 
days, stickers with the swas- 
tika on one end and “Rock- 
well for President” on the 
other were pasted all over 
walls in the main downtown 
subway station. 

In the subway car on which 
I was riding, a large sticker 
saying “Join Now! National 
States Rights Party” had been 
pasted over an advertising 
poster. The address for in- 
formation was a , post office 
box in suburban Foicrpft, Pa. 
— where white mobs last sum- 
mer stoned a home which a 
Negro family had bought, 
eventually driving the Negro 
father into a mental institu- 
tion. 

I am sure that the beating 
of Jomo Kenyatta in London 
by a British National Socialist 
was also encouraged by the 
success of the reactionaries at 
the Republican convention. 
The picture is ominous. 

Observer 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

I read with real terror the 
charges that Nelson Rocke- 
feller made (long, long 
AFTER it happened, of 
course) against the “tactics” 
Goldwater supporters used 
during the California primary. 

In one instance they 
crashed a reception given 
by Leonard Firestone, 
Rockefeller’s campaign 
chairman, p o 1 1 u t ed the 
punch with acid, and while 
5,000 guests looked on, 
roamed about stamping on 
all the food, fighting with 
guests, and sending one 
businessman to the hospital 
to get 7 stitches in his arm! 

In addition, the Rocke- 
feller - for - president offices 
throughout California re- 
ceived more than 200 bomb 
threats, and women work- 
ers got calls at night, with 
threats issued in vile lan- 
guage. Qne woman delegate 
had a breakdown after her 
car was forced off the road 
late at night. 

What is even more terrify- 
ing, if it could be, is that 
despite all this, Rockefeller 
and all the other so-called 
modei’ates not only did not 
bring charges' against these 


terrorists, but can so take it 
in stride, that they will go 
out now and campaign for 
“the Party” — fascist-support- 
ed, or not! 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

I wish I could be so sure 
that Goldwater can’t win! It 
scares the hell out of me every 
time I think about it — and 
about the mere one one-hun- 
dreds of a percent that Nixon 
lost by, without half so dis- 
ciplined an organization four 
years ago as the Birchers rep- 
resent today. If Nixon could 
garner enough bigoted anti- 
Catholic votes to come that 
close, how close will Gold- 
water come? 

Worried. Student ( 
California * 

* H* * 

RED-BAITING AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

Recently J. Edgar Hoover 
attacked the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality (CORE), and 
the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC) 
as being Communist infil- j 
trated. The yellow press has I 
been especially smearing to- 
ward SNCC. 

We are indeed fortunate to 
have a pamphlet such as 
HUAC: Bulwark of Segrega- 
tion to enlighten us on th-5 
true nature of HUAC (House 
Un-American Activities Com- ^ 
mittee). The author of HUAC: 
Bulwark of Segregation is 
Anne Braden, editor of the 
newspaper The Southern Pa- 
triot, and author of The Wall . 
Between. 

Facts revealed in this pam- 
phlet are eye-opening. For in- 
stance, the Chairman of 
HUAC is a Southern racist, 

Many civil rights workers 
state that the great doubt and 
mistrust of the Freedom Move- 
ment is caused by the HUAC, 
SISS, and the “little HUAC’s” 
in various Southern states. 

I urge everyone who wants 
Freedom Now to read the 
pamphlet. Copies are available 
from National Committee To 
Abolish HUAC, 555 N. West- 
ern Ave. #2, Los Angeles 4, 
Calif. 

Student 

Tennessee 

t * * 

There must have been over 
500 people who participated 
in the five hour picket line at 
Cobo Hall here at the end of 
June when Pres. Johnson ad- 
dressed a $100 plate Demo- 
cratic Party dinner. Most of 
the signs demanded Federal 
Marshalls for Mississippi, and 
almost all the civil rights 
groups joined forces for the 
protest. 

One young woman I talked 
with (as we were rubbing our 
tired feet on the sidelines for 
a moment) told me she had 
seen the demonstration as she 
was going home from work at 
a downtown office. When she 
mentioned to her driver and 
the others in the car that she 
felt she ought to get out and 
join in they asked her if she 
was some sort of Communist 
or something. 

I guess that did if, because 
she said she felt there was 
something very wrong if you 
had to be a “Communist or 
something” in order to feel 
aroused about what was going 
on in Mississippi. So she just 
told them to stop the car, and 
jumped out, and joined in. 

Marcher 

Detroit 
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APPALACHIAN 

COMMITTEE 

FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 

When the truck loads of 
clothes and food come in all 
the executive committeemen 
and their wives come to the 
Allais Local Union hall base- 
ment to unwrap the boxes and 
lay out the clothes for distri- 
bution to our most needy mem- 
bers on Friday. The committee- 
men are representatives from 
each precinct in the area and 
they visit their neighbors’ 
homes telling them about our 
committee and what it aims to 
do. They find (he most needy 
families this way and ask them 
to come up on the Fridays 
when we have something to 
give out. 

This way wo hope to get 
the donations to those peo- 
ple who most need them, but 
it is very difficult since al- 
most every house has a man 
unemployed for a long time 
and there is never enough 
to go around, particularly of 
children’s clothes. 

Last Friday there were over 
150 families at the Local door 
at 8 o’clock, although it was 
announced that distribution 
would not begin until 9. We 
managed somehow to get some 
things for everybody there, but 
without the kind of help 
working people in other places 
give us by sending these truck- 
loads down, we could never 
give anybody anything. Thank 
you for your help. 

E. T., 

Hazard, Ky. 

* * * 

I was very impressed by the 
issue dealing with the strike 
in Hazard, Kentucky. I wish 
these people all the success in 
the world and hope their pre- 
sent struggle is oven soon. 
Reading it reminded me of 
Steinbeck’s book, The Grapes 
of Wrath. 

J. F. 

Scotland. 

* * * 


Editor’s Note 
The Kentucky miners 
need all the help they can 
get. We urge readers to 
send all the donations pos- 
sible — food, clothes, and 
money. Packages and 
checks may be sent to the 
Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, 501 
High St., Hazard, Ken- 
tucky. 


We want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your 
fine coverage of our efforts 
and problems in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. We have just read your 
story on the trial at Whites- 
burg in your May issue. 

We are grateful for your 
fund appeal that appears at 
the end of every piece and in 
the separate box usually. We 
now have a new address. We 
have just rented a small of- 
fice opposite the Perry County 
Assistance office. 

We are working from this 
office to process claims on 
Public Assistance, Social Sec- 
urity, etc. that our members 
are being unlawfully deni- 
ed . . . 

J.C., 

Hazard, Kentucky. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Our May is- 
sue reported the acquittal on 
May 1 of seven “roving pick- 
ets,” which freed them of two 
trumped up state charges. Sev- 
eral miners, however, still face 
another framed-up charge in 
federal court. 


I’m not for handouts. Moun- 
tain people are a proud lot 
and want to work for a living. 
But kids have to eat to live. 
The welfare people act as if 
the little they give out was 
coming right out of their own 
pockets. 

We have a fight on our 
hands here in Eastern Kent- 
ucky for sure. And there is no 
sitting on the fence about it. 
If you’re not in the fight, 
you’re out of it. 

Unemployed Miner, 
Kentucky. 

* * * 

THE SCOTTISH SCENE 

Chrysler has acquired 30% 
of the shares in the Rootes 
group of car manufacturers. 
Rootes have had a hell of a 
lot of labour troubles in the 
last year or so, when they 
started up their new Scottish 
plant in Linwood, about ten 
miles from Glasgow. They have 
been paying their men less 
wages than their English 
counterparts and have been 
speeding up their assembly 
line fantastically. 

The union bosses have been 
taking the bosses’ part all the 
way along and did riot even 
protest when the firm' sacked 
270 asembly line workers for 
what they called “Industrial 
Anarchy.” That is, refusing to 
do more than their (the work- 
ers) own quota of cars. 

The union bosses said that 
they (the workers) were stop- 
ning work from coming to 
Scotland by their action and 
agreed with the management 
that they should be sacked. 

If some form of contact 
could be established between 
the rank-and-file in Linwood 
and the rank-and-file in the 
Chrysler plant in Detroit, it 
would represent true interna- 
tional working class solid- 
arity. 

Jim 

Glasgow. 

* * * 

The Labour “Left” has com- 
pletely capitulated to the du- 
bious charms of Harold Wil- 
son and glories in the new- 
found unity (?) of the Labour 
Party. This unity of the so- 
called progressive forces in- 
cludes the C.P. and all its 
front organisations. Even or- 
ganisations which at one time 
were opposed to the Labour 
Party’s policies are now trying 
to get it into power “as it is 
better than the Tories”. . . 

Wilson has shown himself 
to be as reactionary as the 
most jingoistic of Tories in 
Foreign Policy. He suggested 
that more support should be 
given to British troops who 
are fighting a war for feudal- 
ism in South Arabian Federa- 
tion. He is appealing to the 
most chauvinistic and most de- 
based elements in the popula- 
tion in order to obtain the 
votes necessary to get himself 
into power at the General 
Election . . . 

Observer 

Scotland 

* * * 

WITH THE COMMITTEES 

The best part of the trip that 
two of us made to participate 
in the San Francisco March 
on July 12 was that we sold 
252 copies of American Civili- 
zation on Trial and 44 copies 
of Freedom Riders; distribut- 
ed several hundred copies of 
the paper; and got orders for 
36 copies of Marxism and 
Freedom . . . 

Activist, 

Los Angeles. 


Marxism and Freedom is 
moving into new areas here in 
Nigeria. News & Letters is 
also received very well. In 
fact, we do not have a single 
book or paper left. Every- 
thing was sold during the big 
strike. More copies of the 
book are needed. I enclose our 
article on the strike, and a 
picture which shows you how 
the workers in Nigeria have 
gotten together . . . 

Marxist-Humanist, 
Nigeria, West Africa. 

Editor’s Note: See picture 
and article, page 1. 

* * * 

Six new friends came to our 
meeting here to listen to an 
African Chief and question 
him both about Africa and 
about Negroes here. He said 
that when Africans come to 
America, they are told that 
Negroes won’t accept them 
— and the Negroes are told 
that the Africans don’t want 
to be bothered with them. He 
denied it, and said the Afri- 
cans would rather be invited 
to Negro homes because they 
consider them their people . . . 

He also said that the major- 
ity of political leaders in Pitts- 
burgh seem to be opportunists 
who are not in politics to help 
the people, whereas when the 
African leaves home for an 
education, he comes back to 
help his people make a better 
life , . . 

It was a fine discussion. We 
are also glad to send you an- 
other $5 for literature we have 
sold here: copies of Freedom 
Riders, American Civilization 
on Trial, the Afro-Asian pam- 
phlets, and The Young Marx- 
ist-Humanist . . . 

I am sending also $12— for 
literature we sold at the Heinz 
picket line here, at the Y.W.- 
C.A. in town, and a very-few 
at the Arena during the Metho- 
dist Meetings there. 

Committee Member, 
Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

MORE ON MALCOLM X 
AND THE OLD RADICALS 

I wish to emphatically agree 
with Raya Dunayevskaya in 
her analysis of rampant black 
nationalism in the Trotskyist 
movement. This paranoid 
fawning over Malcolm X and 
. other such nationalists is es- 
pecially nauseating when done 
by those who profess Marxism. 

It seems that the sectarian 
Left, in desperate search of 
a nonexistant constituancy, is 
hypnotized with whatever 
comes to power anywhere, or . 
with anyone who seems to 
have a following and who is 
outside of “respectable poli- 
tics.” Thus they uncritically 
raise the banner for every Ben 
Bella, Castro, and Malcolm X 
who comes along. In their at- 
tempt to move opportunistic- 
ally on these ready-made con- 
stituancies, they will only suc- 
ceed in driving away any cri- 
tical Marxist support that they 
might have enjoyed. 

The only honorable course 
for Marxists is to consistently 
interpret events in the light of 
Marxist analysis and let the 
chips fall where they will. 
Perhaps history will prove us 
wrong and the ruling classes 
will endure. But I am willing 
to stand on the belief that the 
principles of Marx will be his- 
torically vindicated, and that 
instead of pandering to every 
Malcolm X who comes along, 
we should direct our energies 
to explaining our Marxist 
program to the working class 
with renewed confidence. 

New Reader 
Texas ! 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Sino-Indian War Reveals Relationship of 
Ideology to State-Capitalist Imperialism 

(Editor’s Note: Because the death of Nehru gives a new urgency 
to reconsideration of the whole question of India, we reprint the 
Political Letter Raya Dunayevskaya wrote at the time of the China- 
India war.) 

* * * 

The sudden, spontaneous unity of the Indian people, born out 
of opposition to China’s invasion of their borders, has no doubt been 
instrumental in staying the hand of Mao, at least temporarily. The 
fact that this may have coincided also with his original military plans 
to invade on two fronts, one for bargaining and gaining support from 
“the uncommitted nations,” and the other front for keeping as part 
of China, can in no way diminish the significance of the new factor 
of Indian unity from below, unled, and emerging despite the at- 
tempted brainwashing by the Nehru-Menon apologetics for Mao’s 
China, over the entire period since independence. 

In The Christian Science Monitor (11/27/62), Sharokh Sabavala 
writes: “Contributions to the defense fund in cash, gold, and work 
continue uninterrupted. On this front, it is interesting to note that 
it is the poorest in the land, the outcasts, the dispossessed, and the 
underemployed who lead the queues of contributors, giving, in many 
cases, all their meagre savings to prove that freedom, even without 
bread, is a most precious heritage.” (My emphasis.) 

This very love of freedom compels the drawing of a balance 
sheet of 15 years of Indian independence during which bourgeois 
India has proceeded in its plodding way, (as China has proceeded 
with “leaps”) without regard for the creativity of the masses which 
made independence from imperialist rule possible, and is presently 
saving India from the collapse upon which Mao counted. 

I do not mean immediate and utter collapse — not even Mao could 
consider a border war to cause a whole sub-continent to buckle under; 
I mean the kind of chaos and confusion which would have made 
possible “very fruitful work,” within India, for the Maoist win g of the 
Indian Communist Party. 

Instead, it brought about a national unity not seen except in the 
struggle for independence from British imperialism, and so popular 
a revulsion against China and a self-sustaining resistance, “even 
without bread,” that not only Menon had to resign, but Nehru re- 
mains in power on the condition that, instead of laying down (and 
erratically at that) Congress Party policy, he now follows it. In a 
word, it may consolidate capitalist India, bring it into the Anglo- 
American imperialist orbit, have a prolonged war with China, which, 
whether victorious or otherwise, would once again change nothing 
fundamental in the relations within the country, so that neither 
freedom nor bread will be the possessions of the courageous Indian 
people. 

Whether in the American orbit, or the Chinese, or “neutral,” 
India must answer the question: what happens after? Why did inde- 
pendence from British rule not lead to a non-exploitative society in 
India and fraternal international relations with the peoples of the 
world, instead of resulting in continued class rule and a “neutrality” 
that acquiesced in China’s conquest of Tibet and all its consequences, 
ideologically and militarily. That has now made it possible for Mao 
to claim Ladakh as needed “defense” for his new road linking Tibet 
with China, not to mention the propaganda theme against India 
for “tying itself to the war chariot of United States imperialism.” 

The obvious aspects of the China-India war— the fact that China 
did the invading, and that India was compelled to go to “the West” 
for military aid (even as she is still trying to get some from Russia) 
cannot change the objective fact that the entry of American imperial- 
ism means that the Sino-Indian relations will never be the same 
whether or not the war is resumed. 

The point at issue, however, is the class nature of India itself. 

INDIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

India was the first country to gain its independence from British 
imperialism and thus, in 1947, open a new third world that was to 
stretch from Asia to the Middle East, and from Africa to Latin 
America. Since all newly-independent countries born in the next 
decade, or 13 years, had all emerged out of national movements 
striving to free themselves from Western imperialism, the unifying 
link predominated over the divisions within this post-war world 
and seemed indeed capable of forging a new path for all mankind. 

Both because it was one of the richest in culture and past tradi- 
tions, and the first to gain its independence, India seemed destined 
to play a central role on the Asian continent. As the African con- 
tinent also sought to use Gandhism (1), or the non-violent mass 
resistance method to gain freedom, India’s world role shone so 
brightly that it dimmed the other truth, that no fundamental change 
in human relations followed independence. The dominant Congress 
Party (21, which had succeeded in uniting all classes in the straggle 
against foreign domination, first began showing its true class nature 
by leaving production relations, in the city or the coutnry, basically 
unchanged. 

India continued to be the land of villages, with an outmoded 
agriculture, overladen with an entrenched landlord class, and a 
halting, partial industrialization that was grafted on top of the 
semi-feudal relations. It was further both overburdened and under- 
mined by the Hindu caste system that has remained changeless 
(Continued on Page 7) 


(1) Gandhism means both much more, and much less, than 
passive non-violent mass resistance. From Gandhi’s first introduc- 
tion of santughara and the resulting British massacre at Amritsar 
in 1919, which coincided in world affairs with the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the attempts in India to start a Marxist movement which 
he fought, to Gandhi’s role in the post-World War II movement he 
finally led to victory and thus became the prototype of the new 
nationalist revolutionary in Africa — there lies a quarter of a cen- 
tury in need of analysis. This is not the place to attempt it. 

(2) One other role for which Gandhi will go into history is 
hardly ever mentioned, and yet it will endear him more to future 
generations than the role he is famous for. This “hidden” role is 
his recognition that “The Party” in power is corruptible. Though 
he passed on his mantle of leadership to Nehru, he himself refused 
to take a position of power, and urged that others too must stay 
out of power and look at the ruling Congress Party, their own, 
with “outside” eyes. 
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White Freedom 
Fighters Shows Path All Must Take 

Close to a month has passed since white barbarian Mississippi 
swallowed up freedom fighters Michael Schwemer, James Chaney and 
Andrew Goodman. A half-hearted search by the federal authorities 
goes on. The sheriff of Neshoba County where the young men dis- 
appeared, has never even feigned a search — for reasons he knows 
best. 

Every day brings to light more shootings, beatings, bombings 
and lynchings directed against the Negroes and civil rights workers 
of Mississippi and its neighbor states. All the while, the President 
and the Attorney General maintain a dispassionate aloofness that 
astounds the most cynical. 

TEN DOLLARS A WEEK 

Sehwerner, Chaney and Goodman epitomize the new forces grow- 
ing out of an agonized America. Sehwerner, a 24-year-old white 
Brooklynite, was in Mississippi since the beginning of the year, 
working on voter registration. He happily subsisted on the ten 
dollars a week CORE was able to pay him. 

Chaney, 21, a Negro and a Mississippian, joined Sehwerner in 
the struggle. Sehwerner’s mother recently publicly thanked Chaney’s 
mother for the kindness and care she had shown her boy Michael 
during his stay in Mississippi. Goodman, a New Yorker and a college 
sophomore, the third of the trio that disappeared, was sent to help 
after a briefing in Oxford, Ohio, that COFO had organized for the 
hundreds of students who have streamed into Mississippi this summer 
to work on registering voters and related projects. These three, like 
the hundreds, laid their very lives on the line for freedom’s cause. 
The treatment they received at the hands of Southern bigots is a 
terrifying warning of the bestiality to which the counter-revolution 
will resort to maintain control. 

At the same time new courage grows and flourishes — not just 
among the youth who have gone down South — but among those of 
the South who met them and made them welcome. These and the 
Mississippi Negroes who in the face of the white terror are neverthe- 
less registering to vote and who have housed the participants in 
Freedom Summer are the real moulders of history. 

LIBERALS CAPITULATE 

The shattering truth is that in the deepening crisis, the Admin- 
istration does not move to protect its law abiding citizens. The liberal 
polticians capitulate all too easily in the face of the Birchites and 
the KKK. Witness the Republican convention just ended. Remember 
Everett Dirksen, billed by the Luce publications as the staunchest 
of fighters for civil rights. Scarcely had the toothless bill made it 
through the Senate when its “guide” took a flying leap onto the 
bandwagon of the segregationist, union-busting, H-Bomb warfare 
Birchite Barry Goldwater. 

As for the Democrats, the watchword is “go slow.” President 
Johnson has chosen a team of Southern ex-governors to talk of civil 
rights to the South. 

BLACK AND WHITE TOGETHER 

The Negro will get precious little help from his government, but 
those like Sehwerner and Goodman serve notice that he is not alone 
in the unfolding revolution. The vanguard of white support is still 
from the ranks of the student youth. The future demands the in- 
volvement of white labor, for in this country certainly the destiny 
of white and black labor are inextricably entwined. This vision of 
oneness, wholeness, unity makes us feel as much a part of Sehwerner, 
Chaney and Goodman as they must have felt a part of each other. 

Wash Bucket, Tire, Door and 
Picket Signs Are Protest Checks 


Editorial 


YOU 


Unity of Black and 


Ocean Park, Calif. — A lone 
white man ripped the picket 
signs from our hacks and 
tore signs our of our hands 
as our group of college stu- 
dents participated in a CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) 
picket line against discrimi- 
nation practiced by the Bank 
of America. 

The man appeared suddenly, 
taking our signs and putting 
them into his truck which he 
drove to the bank entrance. One 
student who tried ot hold on to 
his picket sign was knocked to 
the ground. 

BLOCKS TRUCK 

One Negro picket, Woodrow 
Coleman of N-VAC (Non-Violent 
Action Committee,) another civil 
rights organization, threw him- 
self in front of the truck in an 
effort to stop the man from driv- 
ing off with the signs before the 
police could be called. 

The white man grabbed Cole- 
man, ripping his pants and shirt 
completely, and threw him bodi- 
ly to the side. Coleman got up 
and returned to his position in 
front of the truck and the white 
man once again threw him aside, 
jumped into his truck and drove 
off with the signs. 

Coleman has just been releas- 
ed from jail after serving a 15- 
day sentence for participating in 
another civil rights demonstra- 


tion at a Van de Kamp’s restau- 
rant. 

POLICE LATE— AS USUAL 

The police, who knew in ad- 
vance there was to be a demon- 
stration, were not present, and 
took ten minutes to arrive on 
the scene after . the incident was 
reported. However, they announc- 
ed the following day that they 
had identified the man and were 
only awaiting “more physical 
evidence” before making an ar- 
rest. 

The signs at this particular 
demonstration were unusual, in 
that apparently one can write a 
check on “anything” and have it 
cashed if one has an account at 
a given bank. Knowing this, 
CORE had painted checks to be 
cashed on the back of the picket 
signs. The tactic was to tie up 
the lines at the bank. With most 
of our signs now gone, we con- 
tinued to march, substituting 
singing for signs. 

Ten minutes before the bank 
was to close some of the group 
presented “checks” to be cashed 
written on an old door, and old 
tire, a wash bucket and on one 
of the remaining picket signs. 
The bank refused to service the 
checks on the grounds that though 
pickets had Bank of America 
accounts, none had accounts 
with that particular branch and 
therefore the signatures could 
not be verified. 


Needed: A Lett 

America like Russia and China, 
is probably one of the world’s 
strongest nations. Like Russia 
and China, it suffers from a dis- 
order It has no Left. 

America has a Center and a 
Right. Hie Center is led by men 
like Johnson, Dirksen and most 
“liberals” and “moderates.” The 
Right is led by men like Gold- 
water and the racists and reac- 
tionaries. There is a token Left. 
It is very small and very splin- 
tered. 

America is not without insurg- 
ent traditions. It has the mem- 
ories of men like Sam Adams, 
Tom Paine, Thoreau, Garrison, 
Douglass, Joe Hill and Eugene 
Debs, to name a few. Movements 
like the Abolitionists, Populists 
and Socialists have made some 
dents in the system. 

It is our generation that must 
make the steps toward building 
a rational and effective Left, a 
Left that will fight for better 
conditions, for shorter hours of 
work, a world free of hate, pov- 
erty and ugliness. We must de- 
mand a society where everyone 
lives a meaningful, free and pro- 
ductive life. 

Remember: “We have nothing 
to lose but our chains.” The only 
other choices are a dictatorship 
or the end of human existence. 

Student, Tennessee. 

Declare For 
A New South 

We print below excerpts from 
the statement adopted by a group 
of Southern students from pre- 
dominantly white colleges and 
communities in a majority of the 
Southern states — Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia — meeting in Nashville, 
April 3-5, 1964. “The New Rebel,” 
!a newsletter reporting their ac- 
tivities and plans, can be ob- 
tained from Sue Thrasher, Exec. 
Sec’y, Box 6403, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. , 

* * * 

We do hereby declare, as 
Southern students from most of 
the Southern states, representing 
different economic, ethnic and 
religious backgrounds, growing 
from birthdays in the Depression 
years and the War years, that we 
will here take our stand in de- 
termination to build together a 
New South which brings democ- 
racy and justice for all its 
people. . . . 

The Freedom movement for an 
end to segregation inspires us all 
to make our voices heard for a 
beginning of a true democracy in 
the South for all people. . . . 

Our region must be an ex- 
emplar of the national goals we 
all believe in, rather than a 
deterrent to them: 

(1) Not only an end to segre- 
gation and racism but the rise of 
full and equal opportunity for 
all; 

(2) An end to personal pov- 
erty and deprivation; 

(3) An end to the “public 
poverty” which leaves us without 
decent schools, parks, medical 
care, housing, and communities; 

(4) A democratic society 
where politics poses meaningful 
dialogue and choices about issues 
that affect men’s lives, not 
manipulation by vested elites; 

(5) A place where industries 
and large cities can blend into 
farms and natural rural splendor 
to provide meaningful work and 
leisure opportunities for all — the 
sort of society we can all live in 
and believe in. 

We, as young Southerners 
hereby pledge to take our stand 
now together here to work for a 
new order, a new South, a place 
which embodies our ideals for all 
the world to emulate, not ridi- 
cule. 
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Pickets Outnumber Members at 
White Citizens Council Meeting 

(While the Civil Rights Bill was on the verge of being passed, the 
White Citizen’s Council met to organize its first California chapter 
on Tuesday, June 30, 196 4, in Pasadena. The rally, invading the 
North with organized racism and featuring segregationists from Jack- 
son, Mississippi, drew 300 “ invited guests.” The press reported that 
from 600 to 1,000 picketers from all the civil rights organizations 
were present, (me of the few times when demonstrators out-numbered 
a rally. Inside, Negro newsmen were ejected, and when they left, 
so did most of the white press. Most of the 300 attending the rally 
joined the Council and paid more than the $2 membership fee. What 
follows is the first hand report of one of the picketers — Ed.) 

* * * 


Los Angeles, Calif. — On June 30, a picket line was 
held in protest to the meeting of the White Citizen’s Coun- 
cil at the Pasadena Civic Auditorium. 

The line was quiet when I arrived. Upon the arrival 
of someone with a guitar, a group in front of the building 
began to sing. 


There were about 600 on the 
picket line and a large number 
of spectators. The spectators were 
Negroes and whites who lived in 
the area and some who did not. 
Some probably came specifically 
to watch the demonstration, and 
some just had seen it and were 
interested enough to watch. 1 
could not say how many Negroes 
were participating as compared to 
whites — the only impression I 
have is that they were about 
equal in numbers, or perhaps 
slightly more Negroes than 
whites. 

3 NAZIS SHOW UP 

There was a counter-picket of 
three members of the American 
Nazi Party. They were supporting 
the White Citizen’s Council, but 
they were probably aiding our 
picket line more because of the 
feeling people generally have 
toward the Nazi Party. The po- 
lice were out in force, prepared 
for a riot which never came 
about. 

When the singing began it was 
only in the front of the building. 
The back was dark and silent. 
After some time though there 
was singing and chanting all the 
way around. 

The impression in the front of 
the picket line was different from 
the back. In the front there was 
the awareness of the spectators, 
the three members of the Nazi 
Party, the line of policemen, the 
newsmen and the entrance by 
which people in the meeting had 
entered, and would exit. In the 


back there was the awareness of 
the line itself, the silence, except 
for the chanting and singing of 
the line, and the building in 
which the meeting was held. 

ALL FOR RIGHTS 

Everyone on the line was con- 
scious of what they were picket- 
ing for, though some asked what 
specifically were they picketing 
against. They were picketing for 
the civil rights movement, but 
some did not know that the meet- 
ing was of the White Citizen’s 
Council. There was much interest 
on the line as to what actually 
was being said in the meeting. 

When someone said that the 
meeting was breaking up, the 
feeling on the picket line was to 
be in the front when they came 
out. For me the interest was to 
look at the people; almost as if 
since their thoughts were so 
strange to me, that their looks 
would also be strange. 

SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

About this time they were try- i 
mg to slow the line down, which ^ 
was accomplished in the front of 
the building but not at the back. 
Groups were left in the line in 
the back and stopped on the west 
side, but no people from the 
meeting came out. 

Everyone on the picket line was 
then told to go to the west side 
where we became, instead of a 
single line, a surging mass making 
its presence known to the world — 
for there was a sense of accom- 
plishment. 


Freedom Is a 'Precious Thing' 


Although many of you 
older folks may not under- 
stand what I mean, most of 
the younger generation will. 
To hip you to the facts, “I 
am hip” simply means that I 
understand. 

You probably are asking what 
does a 15-year-old Negro girl 
know about racial problems. 
Well, I understand that I want 
to be free and will be free. To 
be free? Well, actually I have 
never yet been free, but they 
tell me it’s a mighty precious 
thing. 

It’s different in the North 
than it is in the South. In the 
North the whites donTt care 
what yon do as long as it is 
not in their block. 

It really does my heart good to 
go into a big office and see a 
Negro receptionist behind a desk. 
Or watch a television show where, 
for once, the Negro is not down- 
cast. 

NO MORE BOWING 

To all pf you white people 
who object to the civil rights bill 
being passed, I say you are wrong. 
You may wonder what right I 
have to say that. 1 have the civil 
right to say it, and freedom of 
speech. No more “Sorry Mr. 
White Man,” or “Yes ma’am, Miss 
White Woman” for us. I for one 
will die before I say “Sir’ or 
“Mister” to anything that’s sup- 
posed to be white any longer. 

Some may hate me for writ- 
ing this letter. I’m soirry to 
offend anyone, but, as they say, 


the truth does hurt. I have a 
sense of gratitude for my fel- 
low man, and I don’t want 
anyone to get me wrong — I do 
not hate the whites, but I’m 
not in love with them, either. 

I once heard a joke about a 
white boy and a Negro boy: They 
were playing in the dirt, when 
suddenly the colored boy threw 
the white boy down in the soft 
dirt and began to wash his face 
with it. The white boy ran cry- 
ing to his mother, who came to 
the door to ask the Negro boy 
why he had done it. The colored 
boy said, “Because I want him 
black like me.” 

I didn’t laugh at the joke when 
it was told to me, because I felt 
sick inside that the person who 
had told it to me could make 
fun of her own race as if it 
.didn’t matter at all. 

NEGRO PRIDE 

1 myself dig being a Negro 
the most. A Negro is something 
to be proud of. I want to tell 
all other Negroes to love their 
heritage and not let anybody 
with white or red skin call them 
anything but a Negro. 

1 am hip that I am a hip little 
Negro. If you love your heritage, 
you are a hip Negro, too. A white 
man? Well, to tell the truth, I 
have never seen a WHITE man, 
woman or child — but pink, red 
or white, they are not the hip 
little Negroes we are. 

Josetta Reid Detroit 

P.S. — I would like to hear from 
people telling how they feel about 
this letter. 
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Two Worlds 

Sino-Indian War Reveals Relationship of 
Ideology to State-Capitalist Imperialism 

(Continued from Page 5) 

through the millenia. Back in the 19th century, Hegel designated 
it as “the philosophy of unfreedom,” 

It is true that, politically, there was both independence from 
Britain, and a parliamentary democracy established so that, in law, 
caste is not “recognized.” In life, unfortunately, it remains dominant 
so that slums in the city, with their countless unemployed; the hungry 
villages with their sacred cows and unsaered disregard for human 
lives remain the most characteristic features of “the Indian way 
of life.” 

Every leader in the new third world seems to consider himself 
a “socialist” — from Menon to Nasser, from Mao to Nkrumah, not to 
mention the “Marxist-Leninist-till-the-day-I-die” Castro. But, ob- 
viously, it is not the human difference these leaders are concerned 
with, but the State Plan and some statistics about the “rate of econo- 
mic growth.” Even that admirer of the Indian way of life, Barbara 
Ward, admits; “large programs of public investment under the 
Plans . . . has given Indian private enterprise the best decade in 
its history.” (3) But the standard of life remains the lowest in the 
world — $60 per capita per annum; the average span of life is a 
mere 26 years; and the unemployed are countless. Even with the 
lush profits, Indian investment is only about half of the Chinese rate 
of investment (10% as against 20% of national income) . . . 

TWO OPPOSING IDEOLOGIES? 

Strangest of all blindfolds is the one that covers Nehru’s 
vision. Now that his “neutrality” principle lies as shattered as 
Bandung’s “Five Principles of Co-Existence,” co-authored by himself 
and Chou En-lai, he has suddenly discovered that Mao wishes “to 
destroy the Indian way of life.” He rolls that phrase off his moral 
lips as if it were some class-less phenomenon instead of so 
class-ridden and contridictory a chain over so unfinished a revolu- 
tion that the strains and stresses in the Indian body politic gave 
Mao the illusion he could have as easy a victory within India as the 
military victory on its borders. The fact that the invasion, instead, 
united India as a nation should give no illusions to Nehru that the 
masses will forever be satisfied with a sham freedom and no bread. 

The truth is that it was not the classlessness but the sameness 
of the class — that of State Planners — which united Mao and Nehru 
at Bandung. The respect for “sovereignty of nations” and “non- 
-interference in internal affairs” mean no foreign interference in 
class relations within each country so long as the third world could 
be a single unit against “the West.” Mao still thinks that, on that 
basis, he can get acquiescence in his grab of Indian territory by 
many of “the uncommitted nations,” as indeed he seems to be do- 
ing at the Colombo conference meeting presently in Ceylon. 

But if his imperialist ambitions are all too clear, do Nehru’s 
lesser ambitions constitute a different class phenomenon? The 
moment of independence was the moment also of the fratricidal 
war with Pakistan. (That unresolved conflict was another element 
in the temptation of Mao to attack.) 

There is no doubt that British imperialistic maneuvers and 
their eternal attempt to break up a country at the moment of in- 
dependence so as to continue its rule over it helped set up the 
division between India and Pakistan. It is as true, however, that 
once the countries did separate, each had a right to its own exist- 
ence. Gandhi became a martyr when he fought to end the “holy 
war” and build up fraternal relations. Nehru chose Menon as 
his “holy man” to proclaim Pakistan “Enemy No. 1” for all these 
14 years, keep two-thirds of the Army at the Kashmir site while 
leaving the borders to China unprotected from that “ally.” 

Despite its “period of glory”— the 1947-48 Kashmir war— Nehru 
had not allowed the Army any decisive role in the Indian pattern 
of life. Despite the fact that he allowed the ultra-conservative 
Sandhurst-educated officer class to have the Army under its com- 
mand and play some old imperialist roles— in Korea and in the 
Congo— Nehru’s concept of the role of the ' army made it sub- 
ordinate to the civil authorities. In this he fundamentally differs 
from Mao, who, even in the Communist (read: state-capitalist) orbit 
holds to a special militaristic position. The Chinese Constitution 
is the only one where not only the “Party” but the Army is made 
synonymous with the state authority. 

This one element that would have created at least the semblance 
of an ideology in opposition to that expounded in China is now it- 
self a question since the Anglo-American aid will not only come 
with political strings attached but inevitably create its own image 
internally by raising the Indian Army to a new status. Since 
Nehru’s good anti-military instincts were not backed up by a prole- 
tarian class position, he will inevitably give way both to the Anglo- 
American advice and Indian Army ambitions. 

It is true that he is still holding out one hope of not com- 
pletely falling into the orbit of Western imperialism by counting 
on Russian aid, but insofar as the Indian masses are concerned, 
does it really matter whether it is the Russian or the American 
nuclear orbit? Even as a foreign policy, a military line is a deriva- 
tive, rather than determinant, of the class relations within the 
country. IN THIS LIES THE DANGER THAT INDIA MAY STILL 
CAPITULATE EITHER TO COMMUNIST TOTALITARIANISM 
OR TO A MILITARY CLIQUE. 

Nehru’s unique authority in India does not stem from his crea- 
tion of new relations with the great mass of the Indian people who 
must bend both to his State Plans and to the private capitalist and 
entrenched landlord interests. He has been a leader of the struggle 
for independence from Britain, and he has now been attacked by 
his Communist ally, and the Indian people have saved him from 
downfall. His desperate attempt first now to search for a new 
ideological banner and come up with “the Indian way of life” will 
create no new world apart from both poles of world capital— the 
Russo-Soviet or Anglo-American orbits — fighting for world domi- 
nation. To cling to the Class-ridden “Indian way of life” is only one 
more way of saying “the old cannot be changed” — and, by losing 
the struggle for the minds of men, losing both India and the new 
third world. 

It was no accident that in the 15 years since independence, in 
the 13-year alliance with Mao’s China, in the 7 years of “Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Conference,” plus the innumerable “neutralist” 
conferences since, Nehru failed to condemn Russia either for its 
counter-revolutionary role in putting down the Hungarian Revolt 
in 1956 or for its unilateral breaking of the nuclear moratorium; ac- 
quiesced in China’s conquest of Tibet and bowed sufficiently to the 
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C0F0 Blasts Federal Inaction in South 


(Ed. Note: A part of the danger 
all of America now faces can be 
seen from this memo received 
from the Council of Federated 
Organizations (COFO), coordi- 
nators of the Freedom Summer 
Project in the South.) 

* * * 

Unless immediate and 
strong action is taken by the 
Federal Government to pre- 
vent further violence in Miss- 
issippi, we on the Summer 
Project staff fear for the 
safety of thelvolunteers, staff, 
and local citizens who make 
up the project. 

As part of a continuing effort, 
which began months ago, to pre- 
vent violence in the state, we are 
communicating now with COFO 
contacts and with the parents of 
the students in the state. This 
memo will briefly give our anal- 
ysis of the situation, give infor- 
mation on precautions we are 
taking within the Project, and 
propose some ways in which the 


Federal Government can extend 
protection. We will appreciate 
your disseminating this informa- 
tion as widely as possible. 

I. The Current Situation in 
the State and the Responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

A. The mood of Mississippi to- 
day is one of mounting tension. 
Acts of violence and near vio- 
lence are increasing. (See re- 
lated article below). The incidents 
show that violence is not limited 
to any section of the state and 
that intimidation takes an un- 
limited variety of forms. 

It should be stressed that these 
incidents were not ‘caused’ by 
the Summer Project. Terror in 
Mississippi is a continuing fact 
of life; the Summer Project has 
simply revealed the terror. For 
instance, there have been five 
‘unsolved’ murders of" Negroes in 
the Southwest part of the state 
alone since the beginning of the 
year. There was no publicity on 
these murders until the Summer 
Project. 

B. The Federal Government 


24 Hours in the Magnolia Jungle 

(Below is a list of incidents which were reported to the Jackson, 
Mississippi, office of Council of Federated Organizations during a 
24 hour period. COFO is the sponsoring organization of the Mississippi 
Summer Project.) 


Ruleville 

June 24, 2 a.m.: A ear driven 
by whites circled noisily around 
the Negro community for about 
two hours, hurling bottles at cars 
and into homes. Seven incidents 
were reported to the police, but 
they never arrived on the scene. 

June 25, 2 a.m.: Williams 

Chapel, near the home of Mrs. 
Fannie Lou Hamer, Negro candi- 
date for Congress, was fire- 
bombed. Volunteer firemen 
quickly had the fire under con- 
trol. The church was a center of 
voter registration activity. 

Drew 

June 24: 30 voter registration 
workers from Greenville made 
the first efforts to register Negro 
citizens in Drew and met with 
open hostility from local whites. 
Verbal abuse and threats hurled 
at them from circling cars and 
trucks, some of which were 
equipped with “vigilante” gun 
racks. 

Greenwood 

June 23-24: Two separate cars 
of magazine reporters were chased 
at speeds up to 90 mph by a car 
driven by whites on their way 
from Ruleville to Greenwood. 

Local whites are reported to 
be trying to intimidate voter reg- 
istration workers by circling 
again and again the SNCC office 
ait night. 

Greenville 

June 24: Summer volunter, Mor- 
ton Thomas, who left Greenville 
to carry on voter registration 
work in nearby Hollandale, had 
to return to Greenville because 
the Mayor and police force in 
Hollandale said he could not 
sleep- or work in the Negro com- 
munity. 

Canton 

June 24: A car frequently used 
by CORE workers was struck by 
a bullet about 9:15 p.m. some 
two miles outside of Jackson on 
the road to Canton. The car was 
driven by a Canton Negro, Eddie 
LePaul. The shot came from the 
grass at the side of the road. 
Last night a Canton policeman 


(3) Barbara Ward, “The Rich Nations, the Poor Nations,” 


threatened to strike CORE before. 


worker Scott Smith with a shot- 
gun. 

Moss Point 

June 24: The keeper of the 
Knights of Pythias Hall reported 
seeing a white man set fire to 
the building soon after midnight. 
Damage was minimal, as the 
keeper soon had the fire under 
control. The building was to be 
used for a coming mass meeting. 

Two Negro teenagers were ar- 
rested for allegedly having in- 
sulted a white woman. 

Two white summer volunteers, 
Howard Kirschenbaum and Ron 
Ridenour, were arrested shortly 
before midnight on the 23rd and 
subjected to a night of mental 
harrassment and intimidation in 
the Jackson County Jail. 

Collins 

June 24: Forty M-l Rifles and 
1,000 rounds of ammunition were 
stolen from the National Guard 
Armory in the early hours of 
the morning. 

McComb 

June 24: At least five bomb 
threats have been reported in the 
two days since the Monday night 
bombings in McComb. 

Vicksburg 

June 24: SNCC staff workers 
coming back from a mass meeting 
at nearby Yorkena spotted a sus- 
picious-looking 1959 Buick with 
no license plates. The same car 
parked for some time in front 
of the Freedom house that night. 

Jackson 

June 23: A Negro man was 
hit twice in the head by gunfire, 
While following a car driven by 
two white men who had just fired 
into a Negro cafe on Valley St. 
The wounded man, Marion Tar- 
vin, 26, was released from Uni- 
versity hospital with a bullet still 
in his scalp. 

June 24: About noon a group 
of white men tried to enter the 
house of Mrs. Grace Helms at 714 
Weaver St., and other homes in 
the area. They threatened to re- 
turn again and again until they 
found some Negro boys with 
whom they had fought the night 


UAR’s stand on Israel not to open an embassy there, although he 
had been among the first to hail its independence. The opportunist, 
the short-sighted, the self-righteous, the ambivalent in foreign and 
military policies, was the counterpoint to the so-called socialist, 
but actually capitalist, exploitative relations internally. The In- 
dian people who have pushed him off his “neutrality” for the Sino- 
Soviet orbit, must now see that he doesn’t merely shift over to 
the Anglo-American orbit, leaving production relations and ideo- 
logical banner as unchanged as the changeless caste system of 
“unfreedom.” 


did not act quickly enough in 
the Philadelphia case. A chronol- 
ogy of the attempts of COFO 
to obtain an FBI investigation or 
other Federal aid in the Phila- 
delphia incident . . . shows that 
it took 24 hours — undoubtedly 
the critical 24 hours — to get 
the Federal Government to act 
FBI agents in Mississippi are al- 
ways white, generally Southern, 
and usually from Mississippi it- 
self. Like local law enforcement 
officers, those agents often serve 
to obstruct, rather than aid, the 
administration of justice in civil 
rights cases. 

C. The Federal Government 
does have the ability to act quick- 
ly and effectively in support of 
civil rights. (There are) provisions 
for Federal activity in civil rights 
cases . . . the FBI does in fact 
have the necessary authority to 
provide protection for civil rights 
workers. Moreover, the President 
could act on executive authority 
to provide further protection, for 
instance through the appoint- 
ment of Federal Marshalls. The 
report on the Itta Bena incident 
shows that the FBI does have 
the power to act quickly and 
effectively when it chooses to 
do so. 

II. Internal Safeguard on the 
Summer Project. 

We are fully committed to 
continuing the Summer Project. 
This does not mean that we will 
attempt to provoke the state. 
Our program remains what it 
has always been: an attempt to 
bring educational and political 
opportunity to Mississippi’s Ne- 
groes, where they have never 
had those things before. 

Our workers will participate in 
votor registration projects and 
will teach in Freedom Schools 
and Community Centers. We are 
specifically avoiding any demon- 
strations for integrated facilities, 
as we do not feel the state is 
ready to permit such activity at 
this time. All workers, staff and 
Summer Volunteers alike, are 
pledged to non-violence in all 
situations. 

As a further precaution, we are 
limiting our work to a small area 
around each project center. All 
Volunteers have gone through 
intensive training sessions on 
conditions in Mississippi and the 
responses and actions they should 
take to allow them to work most 
safely in the state. A large 
legal staff is being maintained 
in the state to help those who get 
in trouble. We are asking that 
movement at night be kept to a 
minimum. We are continuing a 
check-in system which allowed us 
to know almost immediately that 
the Philadelphia party was miss- 
ing. 

III. Request of the Federal 
Government. 

A. We are requesting that Fed- 
eral Marshalls be stationed 
throughout the state. These Mar- 
shalls should be present in all 
cases where violence is likely. 
They should be clearly empower- 
ed to make all necessary arrests, 
including the arrest of law en- 
forcement officers. They should 
be on call at any hour of the 
day when civil-rights workers 
feel they are endangered. 

B. We request that the FBI and 
Justice Department officials be 
instructed to provide full and 
immediate help in all incidents 
where danger is involved. FBI 
agents should use their power of 
arrest. Even more important, they 
should investigate immediately 
when so requested. 

C. Finally, we request that 
President Johnson confer im- 
mediately with COFO leaders. 
This meeting has been requested 
several times in the last two 
months. The President has de- 
clined to meet with COFO rep- 
resentatives, though they pre- 
dicted that violence would occur 
early in the summer if Federal 
aid were not forthcoming. 
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Goldwater Is Far Right Threat to America 


(Continued from Page X) 
“lending respectability to ex- 
tremists”; Goldwater himself was 
the extremist. 

THE BIRCHERS AND 
“THE MODERATES” 

The height of immorality, how- 
ever, was manifested among the 
so-called “moderate mainstream.” 
From Romney to Lodge, and 
from Scranton to Eisenhower’s 
brother, the predominant voice 
was: “Let’s get a progressive pro- 
gram” so that we can say, the 
minute we capitulate to Gold- 
water, that he is running on “our 
program” and can be trusted to 
execute the Civil Rights Bill, 
though he opposed it. In this re- 
spect at least, Goldwater and his 
Birchite supporters stuck to their 
“principals,” whether that was 
the claim of unconstitutionality 
of the Civil Rights Bill, the open 
shop principle, or the “defolia- 
tion” of South Viet Nam’s jungle 
by “a little bomb.” All we have 
to remember is that it is precise- 
ly such reactionary stands that 
laid the basis for the Civil War 
which was initiated by the South. 

The loss of votes in November 
at the polls won’t be half as im- 
portant to Goldwater as the re- 
tention of the tight, disciplined 
Birchite organization which won 
him the Republican Party mach- 
ine, and stands ready to become 
the polarizing force for all Far 
Right groups, including that of 
the Southern racists and actual 
Nazis who opposed Goldwater be- 
cause he is, partly, Jewish. Here- 
in lies the greatest danger of all; 
the symbolism of Goldwater for 
all the Far Right, from the Dem- 
ocratic Party as well as the Re- 
publican Party, the many law- 
less organizations thriving in the 
South as well as the young fan- 
atics in the North who are so 
brainwashed in our colleges that 
they take, at face value , the 
“principles” of “rugged individ- 
ualism,” “states’ rights,” “pri- 
vate initiative vs. Federal burea- 
ucracy,” and opposition to “a soft 
on Communism policy” though it 
would end in nuclear holocaust. 

This Goldwater symbolism, this 
organizational ability of the 
Birchers to become a polarizing 
force for the neo-fascist elements 
just below the surface can lead 
to nothing short of civil war in 
the United States and all-out war 
abroad for conquest of the world. 

McCARTHYISM AND 
GOLDWATERISM 

Any one who dares call this 
“the American way” must be 
made to face the new barbarism 
which puts McCarthyism in the 
shade. Even at his heyday that 
demagogue, Senator McCarthy, 
who wreaked so much havoc in 
our lives, was a man without an 
organization. His fighting of ‘the 
soft on Communism” policy was 
concentrated on individuals — in 
the State Department as in the 
entertainment world, it is true; 
in the Defense Department as in 
academic institutions — but no- 
where did that demagogue take 
on a whole race. 

Here, on the other hand, we 
have an organization, the Birchers, 
infiltrating the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, attracting all 
other Far Rightists, from the 
KKK to the insignificant Amer- 
ican Nazis, bringing the full 
weight of the Southern totalitar- 
ian states to bear upon the 
Negroes who number no less 
than one-tenth of the population 
— at the very moment when the 
Negro Revolution has shown it 
means not to be stopped though 
capitalism is on the rampage, and 
the Southern face of this Far 


Right is running completely 
amok in the magnolia jungle of 
Mississippi. Moreover, the new 
form of fascism is not satisfied 
to stay South but is invading the 
North both with racism and open- 
shopism not to mention war 
jingoism. 

THE COMING ELECTION AND 
NEW FORMS OF REACTION 

It is true that Goldwater’s open 
anti-labor stand has, judging by 
the conversations in the shop, 
finally awakened white labor, 
even where it too is racist, to the 
dangers of Goldwaterism, or the 
attempt to revert to the open 
shop. But there is no point what- 
er in lulling ourselves to sleep 
with the complacent statement, 
that Goldwater cannot win the 
election. After all, runs that argu- 
ment, he is minority even within 
his own Republican Party, and 
when the electorate has express- 
ed itself, Goldwater will be just 
another also-ran who will soon be 
forgotten. 

Will he? It is true that he is 
making it easy for that conserva- 
tive Texan now occupying the 
White House and playing the 
role of liberal poor country boy 
to get straight back into the 
White House. But Johnson’s elec- 
tion will not basically change the 
objective situation of capitalism 
on the rampage any more than 
Dirksen’s “fight” for the Civil 
Rights Bill changed his vote for 
Goldwater. 

- The cancer of reaction- is al- 
ready in the bloodstream of Am- 
erican capitalism. It has been 
there for a long, long time. It 
will not disappear with the de- 
feat of that most reactionary 
capitalist representative, Gold- 
water. 

FEARS OF THE 
MIDDLE-CLASS 

The point is that American 
capitalism, though its profits 
have never been higher, is on the 
rampage. The point is that, al- 
though the middle class has not 
suffered the economic rout they 
experienced during the Depres- 
sion, it too, is suffering from 
having won the war but not see- 
ing the spoils of victory. It is 
full of fear — fear Automation 
will next rid itself of the middle- 
man as it already is depopulating 
the factories; fear that it will 
be “outvoted” in the UN by all 
the “underdeveloped” countries 
“it”is supporting; fear its fav- 
ored place in white Protestant 
America is being undermined 
by the Negro Revolution, the 
Jew, the Catholic, the “foreign- 
er”; fear that the Russian 
ICBM’s have scored a nuclear 
stalemate; fear that the Chinese 
guerrilla victories would extend 
themselves throughout Southeast 
Asia, and perhaps also in Africa 
and Latin America, fear that 
“one man, one vote” might lead 
to IT no longer being the ma- 
jority in legislative halls of these 
U.S.A. 

. “Affluent” America is being 
swept up by the whirlwind of a 
revolution left unfinished for 
100 years. The Negro Question, 
which has always been the key 
to United States image and de- 
velopment, has torn the facade 
of democracy to shreds. There 
is, indeed, no need to travel be- 
hind the Iron or Bamboo Cur- 
tains to see totalitarianism at 
work; all that is needed is to 
go down to Mississippi. (See 
articles on pages 3, 6 and 7.) 

As a world phenomenon, the 
new, prosperous neo-fascistic face 
of capitalism appeared, when 
prosperous automated capitalism 
and the OAS brought deGaulle to 
power in France in 1958. But at 


least d'eGaulle, before going glory 
hunting to more spacious fields 
than Algiers (such as challeng- 
ing US political and atomic 
“leadership” of Europe) did end 
the war in Algeria. The Ameri- 
can Republican phenomenon 
wants to begin with an atomic ad- 
venture — and not tomorrow, but 
today, anywhere at all, pre- 
ferably the “foliage” of South 
Viet Nam. Goldwater is a great 
deal more moronic than de- 
Gaulle, and his power would be 
so much vaster and terrifying 
that he could, with his trigger- 
happy finger on the nuclear 
“button” unleash a nuclear holo- 
caust without waiting for a to- 
morrow. 

There is no point to consoling 
ourselves with a very probable 
Goldwater defeat at the polls. 
A defeat at the polls will not 
rid us of the organization — the 
Birchers — that made it possible 
for him “to capture” the Repub- 
lican Party, and is already brac- 
ing itself for other battles. Just 
as the Dixicrats in the Demo- 
cratic Party continue to arm 
themselves, with or without Fed- 
eral aid, to fight the unarmed 
Freedom Fighters, so the Bir- 
chites in the North become the 
polarizing force for reaction. The 
significance of the Goldwater 
phenomenon will outlast the No- 
vember election. 

PHILOSOPHY OF 
FREEDOM NEEDED 

Self-activity of the masses can 
overcome this reaction, after as 
before the election. The Negroes 
have no intention whatever to 
continue the horrible co-existence 
with the Wallaces and Barnetts 
—or Goldwaters. But it is also 
true that unless there is unity of 
the movement to freedom with 
the philosophy of freedom, the 
forces for world war will swallow 
up everything. A Goldwater hand 
on the atomic trigger, even if 
it is only his wish thus far, is 
too close for comfort. 

The capitalists have always 
been militantly class conscious, 
have always known how to divide 
and rule, and are now growing 
so impatient for world domina- 
tion that they are ready to do 
business with the new Hitlers. 
Appearances change. Quiet Gold- 
water-types replace the ranting 
maniacs. But quiet or otherwise, 
new appearance changes noth- 
ing in the content. We must re- 
member that automated pros- 
perity will always have unem- 
ployment as a concomitant and 
war as the only alternative. The 
one thing that is new is that 
state-capitalism has become so 
degenerate that it turns to “ex- 
tremes” even though there is no 
economic depression for it. 

The spectacle of Walter Reuth- 
er and Henry Ford II sharing 
seats of honor at the $1,000 plate 
dinner for President L. B. John- 
son is a forerunner of the type 
of election campaign the labor 
bureaucracy intends to conduct 
this year. Once again labor will 
be chained to one of the capital- 
ist parties; the civil rights or- 
ganizations will do the same. Yet 
it is clear to all that an in- 
tegrated society cannot be achiev- 
ed under capitalism. All that will 
happen will be that the long hot 
summer will extend itself into 
the cold, hard winter; the terror 
in Mississippi spread itself North 
unless the freedom forces face 
with sober senses not only their 
| continued struggles to realize 
freedom, but the unfolding of 
comprehensive philosphy for the 
| reconstruction of society on tot- 
ally new beginnings. 


Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 


CONGO 

In the four years that have 
passed since the Congo ob- 
tained independence from 
Belgium, the situation has 
gone from bad to worse. After 
the murder of Patrice Lum- 
umba by the troops of Tsho- 
mbe, the country has been led 
by President Kasavubu and 
Premier Cyrille Adoula. The 
U. N. intervened to prevent 
splitting the country into small 
unmanagable units and seces- 
sionist Tshombe was exiled by 
the U. N. 

Now Tshombe has been in- 
vited to return to the Congo 
as was rightist Albert Kalo- 
nji, the “emperor” of South 
Kasai. On the other hand Ant- 
oine Gizenga, who took over 
the leadership of Lumumba’s 
organization after his death, 
has spent the last few years 
in the prison of Adoula. 

Adoula is resigning as Pre- 
mier and has turned his tot- 
tering government over to his 
erstwhile enemy, Tshombe. 

President Jason Sendwe, 
leader of Katanga’s Baluba 
tribe, and two of his aides 
were murdered, throwing Kat- 
anga province into another 
turmoil. 

The lack of effective gov- 
ernment in the Congo over the 
past few years stems from the 
intervention of the imperialist 
powers in a situation where no 
leader except Lumumba had 
built an effective national poli- 
tical organization. 

It will a long time before 
any capitalist government can 
establish effective c o n tr o 1 
over the country. 

As we go to press Tshombe 
has become Premier, 1 allocat- 
ing to himself three other port- 
folios. Worst of all, he has 
brought into the government 
the most hated Katangese po- 
lice chief, Godefroid Munongo, 
who may be expected to turn 
the Congo into a police state 
subservient to foreign capital 
and their own corrupt “lead- 
ers.” The suffering Congolese 
masses have not yet had their 
last say. 

i LIBERTY RESTORED 

One of the many American 
liberties denied to U. S. citi- 
zens since the McCarthy period 
of hysteria has been the right 
of every citizen to travel free- 
ly. The Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950 denied 
pass ports to “communists.” 
Under the act, passports were 
arbitarily denied to anyone not 
favorably inclined toward the 
U. S. State Dept. 

The U. S. Supreme Court 
has declared that Section 6 of 
this act is unconstitutional and 
that the right to travel cannot 
be denied to U. S. citizens be- 
cause of their political beliefs. 

Many of the other provis- 
ions of the act are also uncon- 
stitutional but await the court 
cases necessary to throw them 
out. 

BRAZIL 

The right-wing military cli- 
que in Brazil, which recently 
overthrew the government of 
President Goulart, is busy con- 
solidating its power under a 
series of repressive measures 
aimed at preventing any fu- 
ture opposition. Former Pres- 
idents Quadros and Goulart 
along with 112 federal, state 
and municipal legislators, 
have been officially barred 
from all political life for 10 
years. 

E x - President- Kubitsehek, 
who held a seat in the Sen- 
ate, was thrown out of the 


Senate and also deprived of 
all political rights for 10 years. 
It was Kubitsehek who built 
Brazilia, the new capital de- 
signed by the famous architect 
Oscar Niemeyer. Niemeyer 
and many other non-political 
intellectuals such as Celso 
Furtado, the economist, were 
included among those barred. 

Not content to clear the field 
physically of all oppositionists, 
the military regime has intro- 
duced bills to bar the right to 
strike and to prevent the trade 
unions from participating in 
polities. The next election will 
be between two rightists, Gov- 
ernor Lacerda and Governor 
de Barros. Five other Govern- 
ors have been thrown out of 
office. These are the fruits of 
American imperialist support 
for the military. 

GOLDWATER 
HANKERS FOR WAR 

No doubt nothing coming 
out of the Goldwater camp 
should surprise us. Between 
the Far Right that has made 
his glory road possible for 
him and the Senate hypocrites 
who voted for the Civil Rights 
Bill and also voted for Gold- 
water, who opposed it, what 
can the Senator possibly say 
or do that would shock us? 
Nevertheless we were surpris- 
ed to hear that the neo-Nazis 
in Munich are rolling out the 
red carpet for him and that 
he will address them soon 
after the Republican Party 
ends its convention in San 
Francisco. 

We should of course, have 
figured that that madman Gen. 
Edwin Walker, who was a 
commander of U. S. troops in 
Germany whom he tried hard 
to indoctrinate with Birchism, 
and who continues to shuttle 
back and forth between his 
Nazi friends in Germany and 
the counter- revolutionary 
forces in South USA, would 
be a great help to the Senator. 
Still, we thought the gentle- 
man from Arizona was so 
great a “patriot” he wouldn’t 
look for “foreign allies” 
quite that soon. 

It seems, however, that, ever 
since his June 30th interview 
with the West German news 
magazine, Der Spiegel, his pop- 
ularity with the neo-Nazis has 
become phenomenal. And no 
wonder. Just consider a few of 
the things the Republican 
presidential candidate has 
told Der Spiegel: 

• “The U. S. is strong enough 
militarily to do pretty much 
what she wants to do with 
Russia . . . any foreign policy 
that this country adopts 
should not be afraid of war. 
This is brinkmanship. But it 
should not rely on it at the 
outset as its basic policy.” 

• “We’re pretty well engaged 
in World War III right now 
in Southeast Asia.” And the 
brash Senator added that if he 
were President he “would 
turn to the Chiefs of Staff and 
say: ‘Fellows, we made the 
decision to win. Now the prob- 
lem is yours.’ ” 

• And since Goldwater, like 
Mao, is not deterred by such 
a fact of present day warfare 
as nuclear bombs, he now as- 
sures us that not only would 
he be for using nuclear “small 
bombs” in Southeast Asia but 
also in Eastern Europe, “if 
that were the only way” to 
assure success of revolt! 

(Ed. Note: Although Gold- 
water has now changed his 
plans to visit Germany, noth- 
ing in the above analysis has 
changed.) 
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Contract: Not 12 More Minutes 
Relief - 24 More Minutes Production 

The new contract between Reuther and Chrysler Corporation 
is an historic contract in auto all right, but not for the reasons 
given by Reuther or the company. The 36-minute relief time they 
are all touting as a victory for labor is in reality a victory for the 
company and the sweat-shop conditions they’re after. What it means 
is that the production lines will never be shut off. 

Before this contract we had a 13-minute break in the morning 
and another 13-minute break in the afternoon. The line was shut 
down for both periods. The reason the company “gave in” so 
easily on the added relief time is not that the workers on the 
production lines need an extra 13 minutes of relief time, but that 
the company got 34 more minutes of production. 

DASHING ALL THE WAY 

Workers “on a moving line” will now get two rest periods of 
nine minutes each, every morning and every afternoon. Each worker 
will go to the restroom by himself. Since the line never shuts down, 
the workers will not even have the few minutes to talk to each 
other that they used to have. On the line, you don’t have time to 
wipe the sweat off your brow, let alone talk to the guy next to you. 
The workers now will have just enough time to run to the toilet and 
rush back to that ever-moving line. 

What it also means is that the line has now been speeded up 
by seven seconds. Where for the last model the line was set at 37 
seconds, this model is set at 30 seconds. This is surely an historic 
agreement! 

Reuther always bargains for the economic packages. As soon 
as he makes an agreement he says that grievances are left to the 
local union to work out. They are never worked out. How can these 
things be worked out when the local union or local officers can’t 
call a strike? The company knows this. 

REUTHER’S HYPOCRISY 

In pre-negotiation talks Reuther yelled that workers must 
have better working conditions, more relief time and that the 
companies must slow down the lines. Now he leaves it up to the 
locals. That’s why Local 3, Dodge Main, workers went out on strike 
after the contract was signed. That is why the GM workers went out. 

One of the local officers said that before the contract was 
signed, one of the International Reps called the union and told 
them to take a number of local grievances off the bargaining table. 
One of the local officers nearly cried and told the Rep if they take 
away all that, there won’t be anything left. The Rep answered, 
“That’s the boss’s order”. 

This is an historical agreement all right. For the first time in 
the union’s history workers will not get one penny added to their 
take-home pay. Everything has gone into equities — something we 
have no control over. These equities will be paid to workers if they 
are lucky enough to live to be 75 or 80 years old. What the company 
puts into this pot of equities they get back by speeding up the lines 
the following day. 

WHAT EVERY WORKER KNOWS 

Recently at Ford Auditorium, Reuther reported on how the 
negotiations were going. He said he asked some “genius” on figures 
in Washington how much profit did he think Chrysler made an 
hour off of each worker. The “genius” said about 85c. Reuther then 
said he had a genius on figures too, and “I told him the company 
made $3.40 an hour profit on every worker in the plant plus some 
60% dividends.” 

All workers know that they are never paid for what they 
produce. 

In pre-negotiations Reuther yelled long and loud about over- 
time work. He said the company would have to pay double time for 
all overtime, triple time for Sundays and quadruple time for holi- 
days. Now overtime is just a pass word. The only time we heard 
about overtime in the negotiation was a news report that the union 
said the companies will have to give the workers an extra ten 
minutes relief for ten hours work and 20 minutes for twelve hours 
work. They also stated that the companies cannot force a worker to 
work more than 12 hours a day. After 12 hours it must be voluntary 
overtime. 

Workers fought for the eight hour day in 1866! With the birth 
of the CIO we said no worker should work overtime as long as 
one man is laid-off. It took an historical agreement to take a long 
step backwards to the 12-hour day. 

A MUCH NEEDED LINK FOR UNITY 

I can’t believe these union leaders can continue to disregard 
and disrespect the demands of workers until the end of time. I 
can’t believe that the revolt against the contracts year after year 
will not take on momentum. These workers in revolt will find unity 
with other workers and the link with the Negro movement for 
freedom. When this happens it will move with the force of those 
hurricanes that are wrecking the coast of Florida and Georgia today. 
Then Reuther and Mazey can yell to the winds that they stand ready 
to hock Solidarity House to get just demands for the workers — for 
we won’t be listening. 
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Mass Opposition to U.S. Puppets 
Shakes South Viet Nam Regime 



The temporarily successful takeover of the South Vietnamese government by still 
another military clique in Saigon on Sept. 13 — before the U.S. stepped in to restore Major 
General Nguyen Khanh to power — reveals how shaky is the American supported regime 
in that country. On Sept. 14 Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon accurately characterized the 
surviving government as having “all the stability of a weak reed growing in quicksand.” 
Further, and again accurately, he called its leader, Major General Khanh, “a military 
tyrant-dictator kept in power by the United States.” 




NEW JAPANESE EDITION of Marxism and Freedom. For 
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An Appeal to Our Readers 


Help Us Maintain News & Letters 

This is the ninth year since the founding of News & 
Letters, the first and still the only workers’ newspaper 
edited by a Negro production worker, which is, at the 
same time, a unique combination of worker and intellec- 
tual, in which each speaks for himself and each can listen 
to the other. The result you know as on-the-line stories 
from factories, mills and mines, on-the-spot reports by 
participants in strikes, demonstrations, and freedom strug- 
gles, as well as Marxist-Humanist analysis of every impor- 
tant national and international event. 


It was the move of the U.S. 
Government to change the qual- 
ity of its involvement in South 
Vietnam which once again, on 
Aug. 6, brought the world to 
teeter on the edge of the nuclear 
abyss. In the form of navy bomb- 
ers dispatched from the Ameri- 
can 7th Fleet, war feelers probed 
the Communist world. Five tar- 
gets were struck in North Viet- 
nam. According to the Dept, of 
Defense, the air strike was in 
“retaliation” for two torpedo boat 
attacks made against the destroy- 
er “Maddox” by the North Viet- 
names navy! 

By strange coincidence, the is- 
sue of Time magazine that ap- 
peared just days before the 
Tonkin Gulf incident made much 
of the fact that there was con- 
siderable support in South 
Vietnam military circles for the 
idea of bombing targets In North 
Vietnam. 

Neither Russia nor China 
chose to pick up the gauntlet 
flung by the United States. Per- 
haps their current preoccupation 
with one another accounts for 
the scant attention they gave the 
matter. Nevertheless LBJ has 
chalked up one for his daring 
do and showed himself willing 
to vie with trigger-happy Barry 
Goldwater as top gun in the 
Western world. Not to be out- 
done by LBJ however, Goldwater 
who itches to defoliate Southeast 
Asia with atomic weapons, ac- 
cused the Administration of send- 
ing American boys to their death 
by revealing air raid plans pre- 
maturely. 

LODGE’S FAILURES STALL 
WAR 

While the American supported 
platoon of Vietnamese generals 
plot furiously against one an- 
other, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Ambassador General 
Maxwell Taylor sit and plot how 
they can muster enough civilian 
and military support to wage a 


From the first issue in June 1955, which headlined 
“Strikes Against Auto Contracts” and featured “A Day 
to Remember, the June 17, 1953 East German Revolt” — to 
the last issue, July 1964, which headlined “Goldwater 
Victory Symbol of Far Right Threat to America” and 
featured the only on-the-spot report to appear anywhere 
in the U.S. of “Two Million Nigerian Workers on General 
Strike” — each issue is one where you have heard the voices 
of the rank and file factory workers, of the youth in revolt, 
of the Negro Revolution here and the Freedom Fighters 
all over the world speaking for themselves. 

News & Letters has also been distinguished by such 
Special Supplements as “Mao Tse-tung: From the Beginning 
of Power to the Sino-Soviet Conflict,’’ which has since 
become a special chapter in Marxism and Freedom by Raya 
Dunayevskaya; and “Workers Battle Automation”. . by 
Charles Denby, our editor, which has since become a sep- 
arate pamphlet. Other special issues that have since become 
independent pamphlets are Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves, the story by participants in Mississippi Free- 
dom projects; Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions, which appeared as a special 
edition in England as well as the United States; and finally, 
our latest best-seller, American Civilization on Trial. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


military campaign against the 
Viet Cong. Henry Cabot Lodge 
toured Europe for the Adminis- 
tration in an attempt to win, if 
not the minds of men, then at 
least the heads of state to support 
American policy in Southeast 
Asia. 

What has temporarily stayed 
the more aggressive hand of U.S. 
imperialism in Vietnam has been 
Great Britain’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the American stance and 
France’s outright opposition and 
call for a conference of nations 
for the neutralization of South- 
east Asia. 

Now as in the past, the lack of 
unanimity among the NATO allies 
holds for a time the nuclear holo- 
caust in abeyance. It was so in 
1955, when Britain refused to 
support the U.S. in the dispute 
over the Chinese off-shore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. It was 
true of the Suez crisis in 1956, 
when the Eisenhower Administra- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Visit With A Nigerian Worker 
Sheds Light on June Strike 


Italian Workers’ History Shows Way Out 


NIGERIA, West Africa— 
Nigeria has never seen the 
| like of the nation-wide strike 
! which paralyzed the country 
in June. Since June, there is 
one important question to 
which every articulate Ni- 
gerian has been trying to 
find an answer. What is the 
| real cause of discontent 
among Nigerian workers? 

The country has had all sorts of 
i diagnoses and prescriptions from 
various quarters — from econo- 
mists, self-appointed experts, ed- 
itorial writers and plain prophets 
of doom. But all their labors have 
had a common failing. In the 
maze of economic theories, sta- 
tistics and charts with which they 
work, they have often lost touch 
of the most important object of 
their study — the human person. 

TWO CLASSES 

! Nowadays “angry young men” 
and other would-be reformers 
talk of the two nations in Niger- 
ia. They say there is an upper 
privileged class. This consists of 
successful politicians and pro- 
fessional men. If there is any- 
thing which they want and 
cannot obtain it is because money 
cannot purchase it. 

Then there are the masses — 
the peasants in the villages and 
countryside and the artisans in 
large towns. It is usually stated 
in airey generalizations that the 
masses of Nigerian workers live 
in abject poverty. But how many 
people really appreciate just how 
grim their life is? 

President Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
recently felt compelled to call for 
a radical improvement in the liv- 
ing standard of the masses, after 
his tonr of one of the regions. 
Soap-box orators vituperate about 
the poor condition of the masses. 
But do they really know it? 

Government statisticians look 
at their cost-of-living index if 
they want to find how well or 
how badly the common man is do- 
ing. Here you see them face to 
face with reality — the life of a 10- 
pound-a-month worker with a 
family of five in the city of 
Lagos. 

At the climax of the strike, one 
of the labor leaders claimed that 
a police dog earns far more than 
a worker — about 15 pounds a 
month. Police authorities replied 
that no police dog earns more 
than six pounds a month. Then 
some labor leaders retorted that 
for thousands of Nigerians a 
steady income of six pounds a 
month is beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

INTO THEIR HOMES 

I went into their homes, saw 
how some of our Nigerian fam- 
ilies lived, slept and ate. Mr. Abu 
Iraoru lives and works on Lagos 
Island. He is like several thou- 
sands of other Nigerian workers. 
Mr. Imoru works as a painter. 
He tries to supplement his earn- 
ings by working as a night watch- 
man. But all his income in a 
month is hardly over eight 
pounds. 

With a wife and five children 
(two of whom are in school) how 
does Mr. Imoru manage to live 
on his earnings of eight pounds 
a month — now ten pounds with 
the Morgan negotiated award? It 
is obvious at once that for him 
life is by no means a picnic. 

For those who move in the top 
set of society they should re- 
member that Mr. Imoru’s monthly 
salary is just enough to buy a 
carton of beer, or about two 
bottles of champagne, or about 
5% really good cigars. 

Mr. Imoru, together with his 
entire family, lives in a single 
room in one of the slums of La- 
gos. And for a room measuring 


about eight ft. by ten ft. the rent 
is three pounds a month. It con- 
tains pieces of furniture which 
are absolutely essential — a bed 
and low Nigerian stools. 

BRICKS WITHOUT STRAWS 

The kitchen Is a glowing testi- 
mony to the resourcefulness of 
a Nigerian housewife who is 
compelled to make bricks with- 
out straws so to speak. There are 
pots, fire places and tin cooking 
utensils. But for Mr. Imoru and 
his family, things like electric 
and gas cookers, refrigerators, 
automatic dishwashers must 
sound like gadgets in a material 
paradise on another planet. In 
fact, they’ve never heard of them. 

I met Mr. Imoru and his fam- 
ily having a meal. And all hands 
were on the deck — on the bowl. 
There was only one bowl of food 
from which all the family ate. 

“About how much do you 
spend on food every month?” I 
asked Mr. Imoru. “We all spend 
four pounds,” he replied, “and 
that is all 1 can afford." 

I did a little mental arith- 
metic. I realized that after pay- 
ing for rent, he is left with 
only one pound. 

“I do not suppose that you 
have a large, savings account in 
the hank,” I suggested with some 
hesitation. “Bank? Savings?” Mr. 
Imoru growled back at me with 
a mixture of anger and surprise. 
“How can I think of a savings 
when the money is not enough 
for me? The other things I bother 
my head about are clothes. And 
those I buy once a year for my 
wife and my children.” 

A CONSTANT BATTLE 

For people like Mr. Imoru it 
is a constant battle to make ends 
meet. They have to live their 
lives without frivolities. “How 
then do you amuse yourself,” 
I asked, “Do you smoke and 
drink?” Mr. Imoru looked in- 
credulous, and shook his head 
vigorously. “Me? No, never. I do 
not smoke and I do not drink. My 
only care is to have enough food 
to eat and that is all. 

“But,” he continued, “I love 
watching football matches. I do 
not go to the football ground 
more than twice a year. These 
are the only occasions I can 
find the gate fees.” 

Despite his humble station in 
life, Mr. Imoru did not appear 
to nurse any bitterness or envy. 
He told me as I was leaving 
his house, “I try my best to work 
hard. My prayer is that God 
should help me so that I can 
give my children a sound educa- 
tion.” 

• 

A Nigerian Worker’s Budget 

Monthly salary— Eight pounds. 

House rent — three pounds. 

Food, for a wife and five chil- 
dren — Four pounds. 

Other items, to be paid for 
out of the balance of one pound 
after deducting money for house 
rent and food: Clothes for the 
family. Miscellaneous expenses of 
two children in school. Occasion- 
al amusement — cinemas — football 
| matches. 
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FUND? 


MILAN, Italy — Consid- 
ering the inability of the 
Italian workers and their 
oganizations to struggle 
against the wage block pro- 
posed by the government, it 
would almost seem that the 
working class had lost its 
capacity to struggle, had be- 
come integrated or subdued 
by the system — a line that 
many Communists take. 

However, one gets a very dif- 
ferent picture when one consid- 
ers the history of this dismal 
situation. Immediately after the 
Second World War, the Italian 
workers were strong' and gained 
a certain control in the factories, 
while the capitalists were very 
weak, almost without capital. 
There were factory commissions 
made up of workers that repre- 
sented them. If the working day 
seemed too long, they shortened 
it by going home. 

COMMUNISTS PROPOSE 
SPEED-UP 

The CP said this was not good; 
that the workers had to produce 
and build up the ecenomy; 
otherwise there would be no 
work. (In some Party cell meet- 
ings it was even suggested that 
the workers themselves intro- 
duce into the factory Stakhano- 
vism and the election of “model 
workers”!). In the meantime 
Togliattl would resolve every- 
thing by taking over the govern- 
ment through a parliamentary 
struggle. Togliatti lost in his 
parliamentary game while the 
workers and the Marshall Plan 
made Italian capital strong. 

The workers’ commissions, if 
they still exist in a factory, are 
almost ineffective. In the last 
few years the workers have spent 
many hoars on strike at a great 
economic sacrifice for higher 
wages and shorter hears. They 
have gained very little. 

However, the Communist and 
socialist unions have stated that 


these strikes have been a great 
success because union officials 
will now be able to go into thS 
factories and represent the work* 
ers. Another aspect of the “union 
in the factory” is that the dues 
will be taken from the workers’ 
wage by the employers so that 
the boss will pay the union offi- 
cial. 

If, it is trne, as most workers 
I have talked to have said, that 
they never saw the union official 
except when he came around to 
collect dues, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he will now begin 
passing his days running through 
the factory looking for griev- 
ances. Now, he can go directly to 
the boss fer his pay without ever 
seeing a worker. 

In many cases the workers 
don’t even know why or when 
there is a strike; they go to work 
and find written on the door 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Professor 
Paul Bender of the University 
of Pennsylvania law school has 
declared in a report for the 
Greater Philadelphia branch of 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union that there is “very good 
reason to believe” that local 
police and state troopers were 
guilty of unnecessary brutality in 
handling civil rights demonstra- 
tions in Chester, Pa. 

Police dealt violently with 
Negro and white demonstrators, 
both men and women, during a 
demonstration at the home of 
former State Senator John J. Mc- 
Clure in Chester. McClure has 
ruled Delaware County, Pa., as a 
feudal fief for more than 5jO 
years through the all-powerful 
Republican machine. He has long 
served as handmaiden to the 
reactionary Pew (Sun Oil) and 
McCabe (Scott Paper) interests. 

POLICE BEAT REPORTER 

State police at the McClure 
home ganged up to brutally and 


“Strike Today”. 

In these conditions no one 
should be surprised if the work- 
ers have little faith in their or- 
ganizations and are discouraged. 
But totally discouraged — no. 

The first wildcat strikes, not 
of entire factories but of sec- 
tions, are beginning to occur. 
The number of final products 
that h-.ve to be discarded in Ita- 
lian industry is increasing rapid- 
ly. This is partially due to the 
chaotic conditions of production 
in . the modern factory, -but 
studies show that it is also due 
to the conscious effort of the 
workers. 

So one sees that the Italian 
workers, like their American, 
English and French comrades, 
working in the same conditions, 
are beginning to understand that 
they will have to take things into 
their own hands. 


needlessly beat a young white 
man, a reporter for the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, think- 
ing he was one of the white stu- 
dents from Swarthmore College 
taking part in the demonstration. 

Stanley Branche, Chester 
Negro leader, has condemned the 
shilly-shallying of Governor 
Scranton in appointing a commis- 
sion with authority to take puni- 
tive action, to investigate the 
police brutality at the several 
Chester demonstrations. 

Governor William Scranton, 
the “champion” of the moderates 
at the Republican convention, 
who later called for unity with 
the reactionary Goldwater, was, 
more than two years ago, 
selected as the Republican can- 
didate for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania at a meeting in the 
home of the self-same John J. 
McClure in Chester. 

Birchers Drive 
To Recruit Police 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The John 
Birch Society has long had its 
eye on the police. In recent 
months, the Birchites have 
stepped up their drive to in- 
filtrate police departments and 
recruit policemen into their own 
ranks. This has come since police 
brutality and carelessness with 
Negro lives was revealed follow- 
ing demonstrations by Negro and 
anti-war groups, such as occurred 
in Chester, Pa. 

An indication of the Birchite 
activity came when a Negro po- 
liceman made a call to a call-in 
radio program in Philadelphia, 
telling about the sergeant of his 
squad, a member of the Birch 
society, who was trying to re- 
cruit thewhite policemen on the 
squad into the society. 
PATRIOTISM— BIRCH STYLE 

The campaign also takes the 
form of mass propaganda. A 
Birch front group, “Let Freedom 
Ring,” has recorded messages at- 
tached to special phone numbers 
which people are told to call. 
Besides attacking President John- 
son and the Supreme Court, the 
messages deny police brutality 
against Negroes and stress the 
need to support the police in or- 
der to preserve “constitutional 
order.” Bumper stickers saying; 
“Support Your Police,” are dis- 
tributed. The president of the 
Philadelphia Fraternal Order of 
Police is given a “patriotism” 
award at a Birch meeting. 

The campaign aims to justify 
to the white middle class and to 
the police themselves, the brutal 
treatment of Negroes and left- 
wing protest groups. In some 
cases, Birchite policemen might 
try to provoke a violent reaction 
from Negroes or left-wing dem- 
onstrators, as an excuse for vio- 
lent suppression of demonstra 
tions and in order to discredit 
Negroes and the left among the 
middle class. 
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Civil Rights and White Labor 


A White Worker Writes 

A great deal has been 
achieved since Montgomery 
by the activity of Negroes by 
themselves. But I think the 
one crying need that has 
never been brought about is 
jobs, and better jobs, for the 
Negro. 

At the time of the Depression, 
the main thing I was concerned 
with was my lack of a job. I 
often used to think that freedom 
lost a great deal of its meaning 
if you ’never had a job, a means 
to enjoy your freedom. The Civil 
Rights movement needs the help 
of another segment of the popu- 
lation, the white American work- 
er. He has his own problems, and 
one of these is also jobs. 

LITTLE ON ALLIANCE 

In all of the activity of the 
Civil Rights movement, only a 
very, very small part of its activ- 
ity and thought has been directed 
towards an alliance with white 
labor. But all of the, elements are 
present for achieving this within 
the labor movement itself, in 
spite of what seems at times in- 
surmountable race prejudice with- 
in the labor movement and the 
working class itself. The point is 
that an energetic, determined 
turn has to be made towards 
achieving this integration. 

There is a deep disquietude 
even among the labor leadership 
on the question of racial preju- 
dice in the labor unions. In the 
past year in some of the building 
trades journals, for example, this 
has been evident. The leaders 
have been apologizing, saying “We 
are not keeping Negroes out be- 
cause of their color, but because 
they don’t have the necessary 
skills to qualify in apprentice- 
ship in the unions.” (“Methinks 
the lady doth protest too much,” 
to quote Shakespeare). Now if 
this is true of the leaders, then 
it is even more so on the part 
of the rank and filers. 

In the presence of Negroes, 
whites are so ashamed of then- 
prejudices, that they don’t exhibit 
them. This is not due, I think, to 
fear or cowardice, but due to the 
fact that they are unsure of 
themselves on (his question. Five 
years ago, they would have made 
no bones about what they felt. 
Today their thought is changing 
on this subject. And since this 
is the positive element, now is 
the moment to seize on this to 
make the change of direction. 

My feeling is that if this whole 
question of Civil Rights as related 
to jobs can be brought up in the 
local unions by the Negro mem- 
bers themselves, in a firm and 
persistent manner, to brother 
union members, they will find 
allies and sympathy they never 
suspected they had. In locals 


where they have a larger propor- 
tion of the membership, they can 
be even bolder and more forceful. 
And in locals where they have an 
absolute majority, they can even 
take firmer action. 

For example, in the Laborer’s 
Union of the Building Trades 
Union of Los Angeles, which is 
predominantly Negro and Mexi- 
can, if they were a mind to, they 
could tie up all building in the 
area. This would certainly bring 
attention to it to the labor move- 
ment and the working class in 
this area. 

The elements, the historic mo- 
ment, the momentum of the Civil 
Rights movement, the disquietude 
among both the leaders and the 
rank and file members, has 
brought the situation to where it 
can be presented on the floor of 
hundreds of locals for discussion 
in a sympathetic manner, and 
sometimes in an unsympathetic 
manner, but it must be done re- 
gardless, and a discussion started 
on this question of racism and 
jobs in the labor movement. New 
friends will be found and enemies 
smoked out. 

— Skilled Worker, Los Angeles 

Negro Worker Answers 

There has always been a 
crying need for jobs, except 
during world wars, under] 
our present system. There 
will always be a crying need 
for jobs. 

When the Negro Revolu- 
tion reached its peak last 
summer with the Birming- 
ham crisis, Reuther finally 
came out with his slogan for 
the union — especially for 
Negroes in the union — that 
it was jobs the Negroes 
needed first and foremost. 
No one can deny the im- 
portance of jobs to anyone 
who is unemployed. But for 
Reuther and the other labor 
leaders, this was only a way 
to evade giving Civil Rights 
Movement any direct sup- 
port or taking part in any of 
its direct actions. 

I had a heated discussion with 
a Negro bureaucrat on this ques- 
tion. His position was: What good 
is it if all the public facilities are 
open to you, and you do not have 
the money to go in and buy what 
you want because you have no 
job? I told him that during World 
War II almost every Negro who 
wanted a job had one, and could 
afford to pay for what he wanted. 
Yet they were barred from almost 
all white-owned public places. 

A white labor bureaucrat 
asked me whether I would work 
with the union in the Political 
Action campaign to defeat Gold- 
water in the coming election. He 


said that the Negroes have a 
firm basis to approach voters: 
Goldwater’s position against 
Civil Rights. He said that the 
whites have a firm position, too: 
Goldwater’s position against un- 
ionism and the Poverty Program. 
His idea was that the whites 
would campaign on these ques- 
tions, and the Negroes would 
campaign on the Civil Rights 
question. When I told him I 
would not work with him on that 
basis, he was amazed. I asked 
him how the union could think 
of separating these basic issues. 
If I campaign I would campaign 
on all of the issues, to all of the 
workers, Negroes and whites. To 
me it is a total philosophy pr it 
is nothing. 

The same thing is true of the 
Civil Rights Movement. I feel 
that what is lacking is the total 
philosophy. The Civil Rights 
Movement would be more than 
happy to ally itself with labor, 
but if they have to do this through 
the Negro leaders in the labor 
movement, there is not one I 
have yet met or heard about who 
will take a position on any issue 
that is contrary to the thinking 
of their white union bosses. 

The Communists are saying 
that instead of the Civil Rights 
movement, we must fight for 
multi-issues. Their line will dic- 
tate which issue will best fit the 
occasion at any given time. To 
them it is not a question of total 
freedom. They are all just play 
ing games to suit their objectives, 

The NAACP made a beginning 
in the direction of job oportunity 
here in Detroit several months 
ago with a demonstration against 
General Motors Corp. They said 
they would continue with Ford 
and Chrysler if those companies 
were not willing to sit down and 
talk with them. At Chrysler, the 
company immediately began to 
upgrade Negroes and hire new 
Negro workers. 

NEED UNITY FROM BELOW 

Today at the plant where I 
work the Negroes cannot earnest- 
ly fight with the company on job 
opportunity for Negroes. The 
company has put Negroes into 
almost every skill in the plant — 
from a doctor in first aid, to 
plant protection, foreman, and all 
other skills in the plant which 
the Negroes had given up hope 
of ever attaining, before Birming- 
ham and the activity of the Civil 
Rights movement ever since then. 
They had fought for those posi- 
tions for years through the union 
— with no success. 

The unity of white and black 
labor is a necessity for today 
perhaps more than ever — but it 
is clear that it will have to be a 
unity that comes from below, and 
that it must not only unite Negro 
with white, but unite both of 
them with the need for a totally 
new kind of world. 

— Charles Denby, Detroit 


On The Line 


Contract Agreements Do Not 
Solve Basic Work Problem 

By John Allison 

Detroit, Mich. — I want to back up to the last set of 
negotiations we had with Chrysler in 1961. The reason I 
want to back up to it is to show what News & Letters has 
done in my local union. 

In those negotiations we had one big argument because 
there was an awful lot of unemployment in the auto indus- 
try. And the argument revolved around seniority and Auto- 
mation. These were the two big questions. 

The seniority provision in the^~ 


contract was the first point, and 
dealt with the question of how 
workers would move from one 
plant to another plant in order 
to work. This was the first 
thing nailed down by the nego- 
tiators — not to the satisfaction of 
the workers, but it. was some 
sort of an accomodation and the 
contract was accepted. Nothing, 
of course, was done about Auto- 
mation. 


A Hitch Changed 
Work Conditions 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - — About a 
month ago a machinist was sent 
home for being out of his work 
area. What happened is that he 
was about 50 feet from his work 
shop talking to a Bell Telephone 
worker for about 15 or 20 
minutes. 

I tried to tell his foreman that 
he was hot, so he walked out of 
the shop to cool off. His foreman 
wouldn’t hear it, so he was sent 
home. 

ONE HITCH 

Instead of going home, he went 
straight to the union hall to get 
it straightened out. The only 
hitch was that the union presi- 
dent is the foreman’s brother. 
The president called his brother 
and gave him hell over the 
phone, but the foreman wouldn’t 
take the pink slip back. (The 
pink slip is given for bad con- 
duct.) 

So the worker went to the 
main city office and demanded 
to be heard, and he was. He told 
about the conditions that he had 
to work under, such as a rough 
safety program, plus a rough 
time by the boss and watch-dog 
master mechanic who stays in 
our shop trying to catch some- 
one doing something wrong. 
CONDITIONS CHANGED 

The city office promised to do 
something about it and they did. 
They sent a representative out 
who observed for three hours 
and left. The conditions in the 
machine shop began to change. 

The working men and bosses 
used to think this fellow was 
crazy, but now he has changed 
conditions in the shop. The only 
sad part about it all is that they 
wouldn’t take the slip back and 
the man was laid-off for a day. 


Appalachian Committee Rattle Lines Drawn on Issues 


HAZARD, Ky. — The primary 
concern of the Appalachian Com- 
mittee for Full Employment is 
not to take part in the Civil 
Rights Movement as it pertains 
to the colored race alone, but to 
assure that ALL citizens are pro- 
tected from the arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory opinions of local of- 
ficials who are attempting to de- 
ny the protection of the Federal 
Bill of Rights to the citizens of 
every state. This Committee 
strongly believes that if the com- 
mon people do not organize and 
pit their combined strength 
against such inequities, the work- 
ing class will never benefit from 
tbe laws which are passed in 
behalf of their interests . . . 

Some of our people who have 
been trying for years to get dis- 
ability Social Security benefits 
are now dying, because the mem- 
bers of the Medical profession 
rendered opinion evidence which 


the Social Security Board will 
not accept, because they require 
evidence based upon facts as to 
the physical condition of the ap- 
plicant. 

We find that only about fifty 
percent of our school children 
are receiving the benefits of the 
Federal Lunch Program, contrary 
to the reports that the school 
children are being adequately 
fed and taken care of in the state 
of Kentucky. Propaganda does 
not feed the empty stomachs of 
the hungry children . . . 

Certain members of our Com- 
mittee have had their Social Se- 
curity benefits stopped or frozen 
because of unsigned letters sent 
to the Social Security office. We 
are under the impression that 
we, as American Citizens, have 
the right to face our enemies and 
know the nature of the evidence 
against us. It is up to the Federal 


Government that we get that pro- 
tection . . . 

STUDENTS HELP 
The college students who are 
here are trying to carry out the 
command of Lyndon Johnson to 
wage a REAL war on poverty. 
Their discoveries are enough to 
convince this Committee that the 
Kerr-Mills bill is a failure and it 
is time that a National Health 
Plan be legislated by National 
Congress to adequately take care 
of all the citizens of this nation. 
The medical profession and drug 
companies have deprived the 
common people through their ex- 
orbitant prices of proper medical 
and hospital care. It is not 
enough to rely on their solemn 
oaths, for it takes laws to com- 
mand performance from these as- 
sociations, as we have seen that 
moral Issues are not enough. The 
little girl who died of bums 
might have been alive today if 


she had had proper medical at 
tention. 

There are those who would 
like to stigmatize this Organiza- 
tion with the taint of Commun 
ism, but the road to freedom lies 
in the opposite direction, and 
the road to freedom is the one 
we are travelling . . . 

ACT ON MANY ISSUES 

We are interested in a National 
Health Plan, in the passage of 
the Mine Safety Bill, in correct' 
ing the inequities of the Fed 
eral Stamp legisation, in seeing 
that all school children are pro- 
vided with lunches, and that 
every state law that denies us the 
protection of the Federal Consti- 
tution be tested .... 

We intend to put out a weekly 
newsletter to inform the public 
as to the work and aspirations of 
the members of this Committee. 

— Everette Tharp, Rec. Sec’y 
(See Newsletters excerpts p. 6) 


I say that News & Letters Is 
in this set of negotiations be- 
cause of the paper, which al- 
ways raises the question of man’s 
relationship to work. We have 
had a lot of articles going around 
the shop about this subject. 
SKILLED DON’T KNOW 

At the last negotiations we had 
a fellow named Norman Mat- 
thews who was a skilled trades- 
man. The skilled tradesmen are 
not production people and have 
never understood the problems of 
production in the shop. The only 
people who know production for 
what it is are the production 
workers, the guys on the line. 

Doug Fraser is the new direc- 
tor of UAW’s Chrysler Depart- 
ment. He was a production work- 
er, and understood the problems 
of production workers. I know 
that Doug has accepted Walter 
Reuther’s mentality, and Walter’s 
mentality on the question of pro- 
duction is — relief time. 

When they hit Chrysler on the 
economic question, there is no 
argument on the money question; 
and there is no argument about 
seniority this time since all of 
the “eligible” old workers are 
back to work. 

"AS WE SEE IT” 

But on working conditions, this 
is where the hitch comes in. 
When the question hit the nego- 
tiating table, “What are we go- 
ing to do about the working 
standards?” The company hit the 
ceiling. They said, “You don’t 
tell us what to do because in the 
contract you have recognized 
that the company has the right 
to work, and control our work- 
ing force, as we see fit.” 

This right is at the head of all 
contracts — that the union recog- 
nizes if the company will give 
them the exclusive rights to rep- 
resent the workers, the union will 
give the company exclusive rights 
to work the men and women any 
way they want, as long as they 
pay them. 

When the question is raised 
now, “What are you going to do 
about working standards?” — the 
whole thing comes right back to 
WHO should decide the question? 
Now, obviously, we know that 
the workers should decide. And 
this has been agitated for, re- 
ported in the newspaper, and 
talked about The workers always 
come back to this theme. They 
say you can give us early re- 
tirement, you can give us all the 
money — barrels of it — it wouldn’t 
solve the problem. Money is the 
sort of thing anyway, that you 
give it and then you take it back. 
Which the company does: they 
give it on the one hand, and take 
it back on the other. 

WORKERS CAN DO IT 

The workers say that on the 
question of production standards, 
the company will give us relief 
time, and take more time back by 
increasing the speed of the line. 
News & Letters has also made 
this very clear in the shop. And 
I think that there are some 
people in the shop who are begin- 
ning to think that the company, 
and Walter Reuther for that mat- 
ter, will never seriously deal 
with this question. More than 
ever before, it’s clear the pro- 
duction workers are the only 
ones who can and must deal with 
it. .. 
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Editorial 

Reuther's Cake, Frosting and a la 
mode Mean Indigestion for Workers 

At a time when strikes and threats of strikes are spreading 
to trades and industries from coast to coast, politicians and 
bureaucrats turned anxious eyes on Detroit to see what kind of 
contract '‘package” Reuther could work out with the auto indus- 
try to tie the workers in. 

Their stated interest was in the “economic pattern” to be 
set by the UAW contracts. Their actual worry was whether 
Reuther could evade the strike deadline and suppress the indig- 
nant wildcats with which the rank-and-file have greeted every 
auto negotiation since 1955. 

That past master of deceit, UAW president Walter P. 
Reuther, is running true to form. At this writing only the 
Chrysler and Ford contracts have been negotiated. But the 
new pattern has clearly emerged. It’s the old sellout trimmed 
with a few cute new phrases. 

After melodramatic all-night sessions during which Reuther 
militantly calls management nasty names, he triumphantly 
emerges, within an hour of strike deadline, to tell a breathlessly 
waiting press corps that the strike was averted at the eleventh 
hour. The one thing which neither Reuther nor management 
dared to risk Was a strike. They know well enough how strikes 
can start, but neither is sure, and both are fearful, of how they 
may end. 

The one time, during the Ford talks, that Reuther showed 
genuine anger was two days before settlement when he de- 
nounced the wildcat by 10,000 Ford workers at the River Rouge 
plant, as sabotage 

Now he’s burbling that the Chrysler package was a birthday 
cake to which Ford added chocolate frosting and GM will top it 
with ice cream. How cute! The old pie in the sky has become 
a chocolate frosted ice cream full of sawdust and fish-hooks. 
THE NOT-SO-HIDDEN COSTS 

All the public talk is about how much the new contract is 
going to cost the corporations over three years. But the workers 
are talking about how much it is costing them, not only in dol- 
lars and cents, but in their health and their families’ welfare and 
their very lives. 

In actual cash, the first year of the contract may give the 
production worker an additional 25c a day in take home pay — 
which rising prices converts into take-away pay. 

In human terms, Reuther’s greatest deceit lies in his hypo- 
critical separation of so-called economic from non-economic 
problems. Aren’t production standards — on which Reuther 
“won” even more meaningless “gains” than on wages — eco- 
nomic and profoundly social? If that self-appointed expert on 
social planning doesn’t know this self-evident truth any rank- 
and-file worker can educate him on that. 

In the Ford agreement there is provision for something call- 
ed an “inequity fund” to correct “wage inequities.” Under this 
provision about 26,000 — some nine or ten per cent — of all Ford 
hourly-rated workers could get as much as a 5e hourly pay raise. 

Is this phrase, “wage inequities,” Reuther’s double- 
tongued way of finally acknowledging the unending existence 
of discriminatory job practices in plants with which he has 
signed contracts? 

This is exactly what is at the heart of the civil rights move- 
ment today. This is exactly what everyone is talking about — - 
friend, enemy and hypocrite alike — including AFL-CIO presi- 
dent George Meany. That is, everybody but not that self-ap- 
pointed expert on social planning, Reuther. 

THE URGENT QUESTION: WORKING CONDITIONS 

Isn’t this exactly the pressure point at which the Goldwater- 
ite counter-revolution is aiming in its terrifying drive to annul 
every social gain ever won, separately and together, by the 
labor and Negro struggles? 

What would Reuther call this? Is it an economic or a non- 
economic question. And isn’t it at the same time an urgent ques- 
tion of production standards and working conditions? And 
isn’t it at the same time a profoundly social question because 
today, more obviously than ever before, the life and fate of 
every single person depends on how this question is solved? 

The sad truth is that the UAW bureaucrats don’t even know 
exactly how many of their dues paying members are Negroes, 
nor in which plants and departments they are employed, nor 
how their jobs are classified. 

This isn’t because the bureaucrats are sensitive about giving 
racial designations to human beings, but because they are deli- 
berately insensitive to the human needs of each and all of the 
production workers whose check-off dues pay their salaries and 
on whose backs they sit. 

General Motors is now the target. Not so many months 
ago, Reuther blasted GM as the worst sweat shop in the mod- 
ern world. At the same time, the NAACP, broadly supported, 
blasted GM for its discriminatory job practices. The latter “in- 
equity” is obviously not on the negotiating agenda of Reuther’s 
team. The former “inequity” — the sweat shop charge — will be 
transformed into Reuther's usual mess of unrecognizable 
verbiage. 

But the rank-and-file workers have their own way of nego- 
tiating. They have yet to walk out to the bargaining table with 
their own demands and solutions. 
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Readers 


GOLDWATER 
AND THE BIRCHERS 

Senator Goldwater is going 
around saying how he will 
stop the Negro people from 
demonstrating and marching to 
get their freedom. He plans to 
put the Negro to work shining 
shoes and apples. That’s a 
crazy slavery-time way of 
thinking. But that poor man 
did not think at all. 

That is not the way for a 
president to run the “Ameri- 
can way of life” unless he 
wants to be a fascist president. 

Perhaps Mr. Goldwater 
hasn’t heard of the Mississippi 
governor who told the gover- 
nor of Alabama, Wallace, not 
to try to stop the Negro chil- 
dren from going to the white 
schools, or to pull out and 
start private schools for the 
whites because “man, you just 
can’t win.” He told him, “Mr. 
Wallace, I tried it and I failed 
and you will do the same.” 

Ethel Dunbar, 
Detroit 

* * * 

I watched on television the 
Goldwater Convention. It 
seemed terrible to think of the 
support he commands. Some- 
body said to me that one would 
imagine people would be too 
educated to listen to him. I 
replied that it is the “edu- 
cated” who support him — the 
middle-class, terrified of los- 
ing, or sharing their economic 
privilege, with the Negroes 
and the poor. I see, however, 
that he at least has had to say 
that he will not repeal the 
Civil Rights Bill. 

Don’t stop sending the 
paper. It is the one sensible 
paper with human feelings that 
I have ever seen. The Socialist 
Leader here has become a rag. 
I- still think of your article on 
the Kennedy assassination. It 
was the best written anywhere. 

Steady Reader 
London, England 
* * $ 

In your May issue you call 
for action by the company and 
“union bureaucrats” against 
Birchers who have been plac- 
ing stickers in the stairways. 
This is ignoring the basic right 
of even the hate mongers to 
express their opinion, no mat- 
ter how vile. This points up a 
willingness of both extremes 
to take away the rights of the 
opposition when they have the 
power to do so. It is a danger- 
ous trend and should be stifled 
when it appears. It is a temp- 
tation that must be resisted. 

Student 

Kentucky 

* * * 

I was talking to my doctor 
recently — just after the so- 
called victory that Goldwater 
attained at the Republican 
Convention circus. We were 
discussing the future and the 
possibility of Goldwater’s elec- 
tion to the presidency (heaven 
forbid!). The doctor said that 
if Goldwater won, and had his 
finger on all those nuclear 
weapons at last, the only thing 
sane people could do is leave 
for New Zealand. I told him I 
didn’t think even that would 
be far enough — maybe some 
isolated Pacific island would 
be better. His prophetic retort 
seemed to me a pathetic com- 
mentary on the world today, 
especially the world Goldwater 
envisages when he “takes 
over.” He said, “And they 
would probably use that island 
for nuclear testing. So there 
really is nowhere to run.” 

Office Worker 
Detroit 


NIGERIAN GENERAL 
STRIKE 

I thought you would be in- 
terested to read the following 
letter I received from a friend 
of mine who is currently in 
Nigeria. Do send him a copy 
of News & Letters, which ap- 
parently was the only paper 
anywhere that carried the full 
story of that general strike 
you featured in the last issue 
on page one: 

“Mail stopped for over two 
weeks as there was a general 
nationwide strike. It will be 
difficult to relay the situation 
accurately because there is no 
decent news coverage. 

“There are two classes of 
people. Those who live beyond 
any description of luxury and 
those who live like animals. It 
was said there were workers 
who had worked for 18 years 
for $18 (six pounds) a month. 
The workers were requesting 
pay raises which would amount 
to 4 million pounds. This 
amount is spent on the pur- 
chase and upkeep of cars for 
the ministers. They reasoned 
that if some of the allowances 
for the ministers and senior 
civil servants were cut, the 
government could afford the 
pay raises. Of course, they 
were right. 


“Since most workers are em- 
ployed by the government the 
strikes were against the fed- 
eral government. This meant 
no mail service; trains stopped; 
and the few private enter- 
prizes shut down as their work- 
ers walked out in sympathy. 
Was there anything in the U,S. 
papers about the strike?” 

Committee Member 
Wisconsin 


We are sending more news 
about the June strike in 
Nigeria, and hope it will he 
useful for the next issue. We 
received the June-July issue 
and thank you for presenting 
our article in so beautiful an 
issue. We were very happy 
with that issue, and hope to 
do much work with it. 


Correspondent 

Nigeria 

Editor’s Note: See article p. 2 

* * * 

AFFLUENT SOCIETY 

The working Negroes in 
America may be living better 
than the people in the under- 
developed countries, it is true. 
But the Negro will never be 
satisfied with the crumbs the 
white man bas thrown our 
way, no matter how good those 
crumbs may look to others 
who have even less. 

America is supposed to 
stand for freedom for all peo- 
ple, but the Negroes are an 
oppressed people in this coun- 
try. My husband has worked 
in the steel mill for almost 
19 years. The white worker 
who started along with him 
is now making 3 or 4 times 
the money my husband makes, 
and has less education besides. 

The white man now says 
that if our Negro youth had 
a college education he would 
hire them. But there is a catch 
to this promise. For once lie 
has the education, it turns out 
that he must also have “ex- 
perience.” It is a real trick 
to have experience when you 
are fresh out of college! 

Negro Housewife 
Pittsburgh, Penns. 
* * * 

I sent your issue on Hazard, 
Kentucky, to my family back 
in Scotland. They wrote back 
to me that they were shocked 


that things are really that bad 
here in America. People over 
there think that all Americans 
are very rich. So did I, until 
I got to the United States and 
saw with my own eyes how 
few are rich and how many 
are so very poor, with all the 
rest struggling to keep from 
the poverty level themselves. 

Office Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I want to take back home 
with me copies of all the pic- 
tures I can find of conditions 
in Kentucky. People there just 
will not believe that there is 
such poverty in the United 
States. The pictures will do 
more than thousands of words 
to convince them otherwise. 

It took the tour of the Ford 
Rouge factory in Detroit to 
show me what the life of work- 
ing men in this country is. I 
want to tell everyone when I 
get back home, but I won’t 
know how to describe it. 

I will never be able to look 
at the Mustang as just another 
car again. From now on when 
I see a Mustang I will re- 
member that hell-hole and see 
in that car all the sweat and 
toil of the workers who built 
it. 

Venezuelan Visitor 
Detroit 

* * * 

APPALACHIAN 

COMMITTEE 

FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Our Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment has been 
very busy working in the 
school board election, and has 
at last found three men who 
are going to run to try for a 
better future for our schools 
and our children. The Commit- 
tee is getting stronger all the 
time even though we are 
kicked on every side by the 
law and all of the “town peo- 
ple.” We keep going, and kick 
back every chance we get . . . 

Meanwhile our Committee 
has begun to publish a regular 
one-page paper, a copy of 
which we are enclosing. It is 
our first issue, and we will 
continue to send you each 
copy as it comes along. 

Miner’s Wife 
Hazard, Kentucky 

Editor’s Note: For excerpts 
from the first issue of “Voice 
for Jobs and Justice” issued 
by the Appalachian Committee 
for Full Employment, see 
page 6. 


Editor’s Note 
The Kentucky miners 
need all the help they can 
get. We urge readers to 
send all the donations pos- 
sible — food, clothes, and 
money. Packages and 
checks may be sent to the 
Appalachian .. Committee 
for Full Employment, 501 
High St., Hazard, Ken- 
tucky. 


MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I was at a funeral recent- 
ly, where the men had gath- 
ered at one side and the 
women were talking togeth- 
er on the other side of the 
room — when I suddenly 
heard one woman’s voice 
above all the rest talking ex- 
citedly about how the Eng- 
list textile workers during 
the Civil War had chosen to 
starve rather than let their 
country support the South. 
When I heard her start to 
talk about how Marx had 
taken the side of the North, 
and what he had written 
about Lincoln — I excused 
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myself from the men and 
went over to ask her where 
she had learned all that. She 
told me she was very active 
in the civil rights movement, 
and at a recent meeting had 
bought a copy of a wonder- 
ful book called American 
Civilization on Trial which 
she liked so much that she 
had actually memorized parts 
of it. 

I am looking forward to 
selling her Marxism and 
Freedom now. If she likes it 
as much as I think she will, 
and goes around reciting 
passages from that as well 
as she recited parts of our 
pamphlet^ we will have a 
terrific saleswoman added to 
our ranks. 

Committee Member, 
Detroit. 

# * * 

I have found an old 1961 
pamphlet, Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves, excel- 
lent and I would say it is an 
example to keep as a record. 

I would like to have two 
copies for two friends abroad. 
Therefore. I have enclosed one 
dollar for two of them; and 
also I hope you may have an 
even more exciting pamphlet 
on the events of 1963 that you 
could include with the two 
ordered. 

Pacifist, .. 

Canada 

Editor’s Note: For a com- 
plete list of our literature, see 
p. 2. 

* * * 

THE COLLAPSE OF 
TROTSKYISM 

Some time ago, you made 
the point that the Trotskyists 
would have to be theoretically 
destroyed. We agree with you. 
To me the public collapse of 
the Sanka Samaja Party is of 
the greatest theoretical im- 
portance. After 29 years the 
so-called Marxist party has 
gone the same road as the 
social-democratic reformists of 
the Second International, and 
the Stalinists of the Third In- 
ternational. Why? This is no 
isolated case, as the capitula- 
tion of the American Socialist 
Workers Party and its support 
for the Black Muslims, illus- 
trates. 

To my mind, the reason is 
twofold: (1) It stems from the 
relationship and consequent 
methods of the “Vanguard” 
parties to the masses. (2) 
Allied to this is the failure of 
the Trotskyists to see the 
USSR as it really is, a state- 
capitalist orbit of the world. 

At present, I am doing a 
short article for the Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist on this ques- 
tion, and hope it will help. 
Nevertheless I do feel that it 
will require someone of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s i n t e 1 lectual 
standing to deepen the analy- 
sis. Could something be writ- 
ten for News & Letters on it? 

The sales of Marxism and 
Freedom are starting to move. 
They are mainly among Scot- 
tish youth and industrial work- 
ers. I am sure they will sell 
well. 

LC. 

Scotland 

fc * * 

THE SCOTTISH SCENE 

At each of the Public Holi- 
days over here there have 
been riots at the big seaside 
resorts involving groups of 
young people fighting amongst 
each other and with the po- 
lice. 

Nearly all the recognized 
authorities have condemned 
this and have asked for stiff 
penalties for those caught. No 


one seems to realize that 
these youngsters are an excel- 
lent proof for the concept of 
alienation. 

They are expected to be 
good citizens and spend their 
money just as the ads tell 
them, but when they reject 
the society which is exploiting 
them with all its manifesta- 
tions, they are threatened with 
conscription, jail, heavy fines 
and so on. 

Yet they are the typical 
products of a society dedicated 
with body and mind to the 
fetishism of commodities. At 
least they have shown that 
they will not be told what to 
do by well-meaning adults and 
there is hope in this. It is not 
likely that they will allow 
themselves to be conscripted 
as their fathers did, despite 
the fact that there is a great 
likelihood of this being rein- 
troduced. 

J.F. 

Scotland 

* * * 

The Communist Party is in 
a bad way here. The Mao sec- 
tion has made some progress 
in the South of England, at 
the expense of the Khru- 
shchevites, but it is a complete 
flop in Scotland. They had 15 
people present at a well-adver- 
tised meeting recently. 

H.M. 

Glasgow 

* *f» * 

THE ITALIAN SCENE 

I found the chapter on Mao 
Tse-tung in the new edition 
of Marxism and Freedom very 
interesting. It is important 
that we should discuss that. 
The interest of China’s leaders 
is clearly in power and not a 
real revolution. One major 
problem is that among literary 
and intellectual groups, even 
if they are of the left, it is 
difficult to find real revolu- 
tionaries. 

I think a new Italian edi- 
tion of the book, containing 
the Mao chapter would be 
very good. I shall do whait I 
can to help. 

I don’t know many people 
who really accept the Chi- 
n e s e position, although a 
small group here at Milan — 
mostly University professors 
— have begun in the last 
month to publish a pro-Chi- 
nese newspaper. At the same 
time, here (I don’t know 
about the rest of Italy) a 
very small number of Com- 
munists have left the party, 
putting up signs that they 
adhere to the line of the new 
journal. 

Among my contacts, the 
general idea is that the Chi- 
nese don’t have anything to 
offer to Europe; however, 
they are allies in attacking 
Togliatti. They haven’t read 
Mao, they think he writes 
only about revolutions in 
under - developed countries, 
and they don’t know that 
“On Contradiction” is a re- 
sult of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, nor of the part the 
Chinese played in that 
revolution. 

M. Crociani 
Milan 

* * * 

You may have heard or read 
of an Italian “crisis.” True, 
some small shops have closed 
down, house builders are less 
required than a year ago; the 
lire is not as strong as before; 
and we import much more 
than we export. 

The bosses speak of an “un- 
favorable ‘congiuntura’,” but 
if one analyzes all these datas, 
following capitalism’s “na- 
tural” development, I think it 
is absurb to speak of crisis. 


The crisis would come if the 
workers oppose the capitalists’ 
planning. 

M.M. 

Turin, Italy 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Recently workers at the Ver- 
tol Helicopter Division of Boe- 
ing at Morton, Pa., who make 
helicopters for South Vietnam, 
walked out in protest against 
the laying-off of 30 men who 
had refused compulsory over- 
time. The wildcat strike was 
opposed by the union bureau- 
crats (Local 1069 UAW), but 
300 strikers (out of the 4,000 
who are in production) met at 
a UE hall (Local 107). All the 
union officials were barred 
from the meeting. The meet- 
ing was led by a production 
worker. 

The strike protested the 
compulsory overtime and the 
punitive firings and lay-offs, 
and of course, the capitalist 
system itself, although that is 
not being mentioned. The 
union officials were not able 
to get the workers back to the 
assembly line, although they 
tried mightily to do so. 

Observer 

Philadelphia 

# * 

A DOCTOR S WORK 

We here in Nigeria received 
the sad news of the death of 
Dr. Louis with great grief. We 
shall ever remember his work 
and observe June 15 as “Louis 
Day” in Nigeria. His spirit will 
continue to live on in our lives 
and work. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Nigeria, West Africa 

Editor’s Note: See “A Doc- 
tor Speaks,” Page 7. 

* * * 

WORKERS AND 
AUTOMATION 

Capitalism is digging its 
own grave. It is inconceivable 
what goes on. And pitiful to 
think what capitalism will do 
for a few dollars. It is a soc- 
iety mad to make money. 

I know first-hand what Auto- 
mation has done in the auto 
shops, but it stretches my im- 
agination to realize what is 
going on in the coal mines. I 
saw the picture of the monst- 
er-machine that scoops out 
3000 tons at one swoop! It is 
just inconceivable. And it is 
frightening too, because if 
they build these machines, 
they will certainly use them. 

Capitalism is taking too 
much out, and putting noth- 
in back. They don’t care about 
how people live, or even if 
they live, or anything. They 
only care about their “boom.” 
They do not even seem to care 
that if it were not for govern- 
ment support and spending 
their so-called boom would be 
a gigantic bust. 

Auto Worker, 
Detroit. 

* * # 

There is a new shovel that 
digs coal out of the earth — 
3000 tons at one bite. Where 
are we headed? What hap- 
pened to the coal miners can 
happen to all of labor. Auto- 
mation is the problem all 
workers must face, and un- 
employment is the future all 
of us face. We have been des- 
perately unemployed for years. 
But we are opposed to the 
companies taking their plants 
from Detroit down to Ken- 
tucky to get cheap labor here. 
That’s not the answer for any- 
body — except the companies. 

Ex-Coal Miner, 

Kentucky. 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Introduction to New Japanese 
Edition of Marxism and Freedom 

The plunge into freedom by the postwar youth of Japan pre- 
sents a challenge to anyone who would write for such an audience. 
This author frankly admits that the great pleasure at this opportunity 
is not unmixed with trepidation. In a country where the link of 
continuity is so all-enveloping that even discontinuity appears to 
be only a form of continuity (as witness the initiation of Japan’s 
industralization and “modernization” in the last quarter of the 
19th century via the Meji Restoration), the present generation has 
made its break with the past so total that it has, literally, leaped 
over centuries. 

JAPANESE “NEW LEFT” SEEKS PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATIONS 

Under the impact of the postwar labor struggles, the first 
genuine mass movement of students in Japanese history was no 
sooner (1948) born than it found itself challenging both capitalism 
and communism. By the end of the first decade of its existence, 
the mass protests led by the Zengakuren had inspired the growth 
of a New Left of many varied tendencies. In contrast to the Euro- 
pean New Left which, despite its revulsion against Russia’s crush- 
ing of the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, had by now either found 
its way back to the Communist fold, or joined the pole of “Western” 
capitalism, Japan’s New Left is pursuing its political differences 
to their philosophic foundations. Therein lies its strength, and 
thereby it has lit a beacon that extends far beyond its national 
frontiers. It has emboldened this writer to turn to this audience 
with a special edition of MARXISM AND FREEDOM which, from 
its publication in 1958, had as its aim the re-establishing of Marxian 
philosophy in its original form, designated by Marx himself as “a 
thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.” 

From the beginning of my break with Leon Trotsky over “the 
Russian Question” — during the Hitler-Stalin Pact which gave the 
green light to the start of the Second World War — I became inter- 
ested in the economic development of Japan. The reader will find 
brief references to this in Chapter XIII (“Russian State Capitalism 
vs. Workers Revolt”) where I show that neither the rate of economic 
growth nor planning,” in and of themselves, are synonymous with 
the existence of a workers’ state. On the whole, however, MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM — a study of our machine age from its birth 
in the industrial, political and intellectual revolutions in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, to the freedom struggles of our 
age of Automation and the H-bomb— deals mainly with the United 
States, Europe, and Russia. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Japanese Marxist-Humanists would ask that my subsequent and 
separate analysis of Mao Tse-tung be published as a new appendix 
for the Japanese edition, 

NON-VIABILITY OF STATE-CAPITALISM PROVED IN LIFE 

At the end of the 195Q’s Mao’s revolutionary abstractions could 
no longer cover up the reality of sweated, militarized, depersonal- 
ized labor in the so-called communes. By 1963 the fig-leaf of 
Marxist terminology can no longer cover up the power politics 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict. Thereby the non-viability of state- 
capitalism as any “new” social order has been exposed. “Mao’s 
Thought” can act as a polarizing force only to one who begs to 
be intellectually raped. Thereby the revolutionary petty-bourgeois 
intellectual exposes that he bears the mark of our state-capitalist 
age, that, in and out of power, he would rather lean on some State 
power and State Plan than subject himself to the creativity of the 
proletariat and the compulsion to a unity of thought and prac- 
tice which alone can release a new human dimension. 

It is here that the tendencies within the Japanese New Left 
have broken new ground. For, in probing deeply Into the philo- 
sophic foundations of socialism, they questioned, how could the 
Russia of the 1917 Revolutions have ventured into the Pacific war 
between the atomic destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

History will never absolve American imperialism for this 
wanton, inhuman, nuclear holocaust. Neither will it forget the 
degeneracy of international communism as the bombs fell on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, August 6th and August 9th, 1945. Listen 
to what dares call itself L’Humanite on August 8, the day between 
the atomic explosions: 

“The atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima seems to have 
caused considerable destruction. American reports suggest nothing 
less than the disappearance from the face of the earth of a town 
of 300,000 inhabitants. The effect of the discovery is considerable. 
Nevertheless, the Vatican has been pleased to disapprove of it! May 
we he permitted to express our surprise, because when the Nazis 
had the privilege of waging total war with a total cruelty the Holy 
See was not equally indignant.” 

The Italian Communist paper, L’Unita on August 10, 1945: 

“The news that an atomic bomb was dropped by the American 
Air Force has made an enormous impression throughout the whole 
world and has been received on all sides with a sense of panic and 
words of condemnation. This shows, it seems to us, a curious psycho- 
logical perversion and a doctrinaire obedience to a form of abstract 
humanitarianism . . . We do not share the sense of terror which 
has been expressed in certain press comments because we bear 
in mind the concrete use which was made of the fearful engine of 
destruction.” 

And finally The Daily Worker of Great Britain on August 14, 
the day before Japan surrendered unconditionally: 

“There was no official hint of the length of delay that the 
Japanese are to be allowed before the full force of Allied power 
including the atom bomb — is loosed against them in a blow 
intended to be final.” 

In providing as empty a shelter for mind, as the fall-out shel- 
ter is for the body, Communist state-capitalism is giving full proof 
of the scheisse Marx had long ago predicted for the decomposition 
of the capitalistic system. This has never been truer than since 
World War II ended with but two victors— the United States and 
Russia— each more degenerate than the other, outdoing each other 
in mounting phrases of peace while preparing the nuclear holocaust, 
each striving for world domination. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

The Movement Needs Whites 
And Whites Need Movement 


DETROIT, Mich. — When a white person goes to Mis- 
sissippi as part of Freedom Summer, it is important for him 
to work in the Freedom Schools and help out, but even 
more important for him to get an understanding of the 
Negroes themselves. Because I feel that so long as any 
minority group is not free in this country, then NOBODY 
is free. Including the majority. 


'I Decided to Go to Mississippi 


By EUGENE WALKER 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — 
As a youth, I decided to 
spend the summer in Mis- 
sissippi because a Marxist- 
Humanist is active not only 
in expounding the philoso- 
phy of freedom, but also in 
the actual struggle to get 
freedom. Two of the Marxist- 
Humanists who went on the 
Freedom Rides in 1961 wrote 
a pamphlet on their experi- 
ences.* Since that time, the 
main activity of our youth in 
the North has been in the 
civil rights field. 

When the Los Angeles 
youth published “The Marx- 
ist-Humanist” on the UCLA 
campus, the very first re- 
sponse we received was a 
criticism of tactics used in 
the civil rights movement. 
After the publication of 11 
issues of “The Marxist-Hu- 
manist” during the winter, 
the question that naturally 
arose was the form in which 
to continue this activity for 
the summer. This was when 
I decided to go to Missis- 
sippi. 

Before I arrived in Mississippi, 
three civil rights workers were 
murdered, although their bodies 
had not yet been recovored. This 
seemed to make it more impera- 
tive than ever to show another 
white America in Mississippi — as 
well as to show that Marxist- 
Humanism is something to live 
and die by, and not just some- 
thing we say on a platform. 

I worked for the most part with 
youth of 15 through 19 in the 
Freedom Schools, the schools 
which COFO (Council of Fed- 
erated Organizations) have set up 
in various communities through- 
out Mississippi. In the schools, 
Negro youth met daily with teach- 
ers, mostly Northern white youth, 
and held discussions on Negro 
History, the Freedom Movement, 
Negro Literature, as well as aca- 
demic subject matter. 

FREEDOM MOVEMENT 
A WAY OF LIFE 

I found that the Freedom Move- 
ment to a great many of these 
youth is the central part of their 
life. I worked in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, where a great many demon- 
strations had occurred last year. 
Almost all of the youth who were 
in my class had participated in 
these demonstrations— many had 
been arrested three or four times. 

One girl began her own in- 
dividual demonstrations with a 
girl friend soon after the Free- 
dom Rides. She was 13 at the 
time and proceeded to go from 
Store to store in Jackson, trying 
on clothes. She walked out of any 
store in which she was not called 
“Miss.” She has been actively in- 
volved in the struggle since then. 

The old term of “Yes, Sir,” to 
any white man is gone among 
these youth. One girl was told by 
a cop, “Boy, come here!” She said, 
“Yon are the only boy I see 
here!” They would rather call 
you “boy” than say, “Yes, Sir.” 

The Freedom Schools were a 
very integral part of the Free- 
dom Movement. The students had 
not been allowed to discuss the 
civil rights fight in their normal 
classes. This was the first real 
opportunity wherein they could 
freely discuss the Freedom Move- 
ment, and not only discuss it, but 
act on it. We would often go out 
and get people to come to a civil 
rights meeting that was held that 
* evening, . 


Registration in the Freedom 
Democratic Party was another ac- 
tivity of the Project. Some of the 
youth on the Freedom School 
would g© out after class and go 
door to door to register people in 
the Freedom Democratic Party. 

The youth were interested in a 
great msiny things, from poetry 
(we had a poetry teaching and 
writing session) to Negro Litera- 
ture (we read excerpts from 
James Baldwin and Richard 
Wright). But especially was there 
an interest in the Freedom Move- 
ment as applied to their own 
lives. One youth wrote: 

“To me, freedom means to be 
human. It means that I have not 
only the right to be treated hu- 
man, bat also the right to work 
for the right of others to be 
treated human. This is primary. 
If this right is threatened, then 
I must muster all of the resources 
possible to end this threat at the 
cost of time, energy, physical 
well-being, and even life itself.” 

The tremendous human poten- 
tial, while most prevalent among 
the youth, was also present among 
the adult population. My contact 
with them was through attempt- 
ing to persuade them to send 
their children to integrated 
schools. This was the first year 
that any grade school children 
were to be sent to integrated 
schools in Mississippi. 
REGISTRATION A SUCCESS 

There was naturally a great 
deal of fear among the parents 
about sending their children to 
previously segregated schools, but 
despite this, fully 50% of the 
families I spoke to about sending 
their children to integrated 
schools came with me to register 
their children. 

While I was canvassing for 
school children, word spread 
around the neighborhood, and 
three women came up to me ask- 
ing about registering their chil- 
dren. One woman who came up 
to me by herself wanted very 
much to send her daughter, but 
was afraid of repercussions, espe- 
cially that of cutting off her wel- 
fare check. Another woman want- 
ed to send her twins to school but 
was embarrassed because she did 
not have clothes for her daugh- 
ters. We dug up a couple of 
dresses for them, and she brought 
them to school. 

There is still a fantastic amount 
of terror in the state. Some 
twenty Negro churches which 
have played some part in the civil 
rights movement have been bomb- 
ed. Every day there are arrests 
and beatings throughout the state. 
It gets so you read about it in 
the COFO office and then forget 
it and go abont your business. I 
guess there is no other choice. 
NO AFFLUENT SOCIETY HERE 

Lyndon Johnson is now throw- 
ing around the phrase, “The Great 
Society,” and many people seem 
to feel that the greatest problem 
America now faces is how to deal 
with “The Affluent Society.” 
Somehow, he and they must have 
forgotten Mississippi, because 
there certainly is no affluence in 
Jackson, and Jackson is better off 
than the rural areas of Missis- 
sippi. 

I spoke to one woman who 
makes $2.70 a day working as a 
waitress. Cotton chopping in the 
Delta pays 30c an hour. Negro 
school children in the Delta go to 
school in two split sessions in 
order to accommodate cotton 
chopping, which is done by their 
labor. 

HUMAN TALENTS 
UNLIMITED 

There was an unbelievable 
-amount- of- human, resources- and 


talent brought into play in the 
Jackson area. Some COFO work- 
ers became actors for the summer 
to put on the play, “In White 
America,” which deals with the 
life of Negroes in America from 
the days of slave-trade to the 
present. It toured the Freedom 
Schools all over the state. 

A lawyer’s committee was set 
up to aid the workers in the state. 
Law students spoke at the Free- 
dom Schools in Jackson concern- 
ing the new Civil Rights Law. 

A medical committee of doctors 
and medical students was set up 
to aid the workers. Medical stu- 
dents spoke to the Freedom 
Schools on the role of the Negro 
in American medical history. 

Folk singers toured the various 
Freedom Schools, not merely to 
sing but also to talk about the 
Negro’s role in folk music. 

All of this was put together 
by people who are in their 
twenties. The person in charge 
of the Jackson Freedom Schools 
is a young Negro woman of 
twenty-one. Most are college 
students. 

Because of the Mississippi 
youth’s great interest and feeling 
for the Freedom Movement, and 
also his interest in. and lack of 
opportunity to study Negro his- 
tory, there was a great demand 
for information of the Freedom 
Movement and on Negro History. 
And so the response to both 
Freedom Riders Speak For Them- 
selves, and American Civilization 
On Trial* was naturally very 
good. Over a hundred of both 
pamphlets were distributed to 
students, mostly at the Jackson 
Freedom Schools, but a few also 
in Gulfport, McComb and Canton. 
There was an eager acceptance. 
FREEDOM IS 

PLURI-DIMENSIONAL 

Their interest is in the world 
as a whole, in life, in freedom— 
and not confined to the race ques- 
tion alone. Their interest is pluri- 
dimensional because freedom it- 
self is pluri-dimensional. This 
is not an easy concept to explain 
or to grasp. The boundaries of 
freedom are not those of the im- 
mediate struggle. 

The multi-dimension of freedom 
is the guarantee that the struggle 
is not limited either to integrated 
schools or to equal treatment in 
public accommodations. The call 
may be, “One Man, One Vote,” 
which in itself would be a rev- 
olution — but this is only the 
opening of a whole process. 

Political emancipation, formal 
equality, may be possible to 
achieve in our society. Human 
emancipation, however, means 
transcending alienation and al- 
lowing universal human attributes 
to come forth, developing all hu- 
man potentialities. This cannot 
occur in a capitalist society, 
whether it be private capitalist 
America or state-capitalist Russia. 
Thus the drive for freedom pushes 
the struggle continuously beyond 
the boundaries of the immediate 
demands. 


♦Freedom Riders Speak For 
Themselves, by M. Hamilton and 
L. Inghram, 25c, and American 
Civilization On Trial, a statement 
by the National Editorial Board 
of News & Letters, 50c, may both 
be ordered from News & Letters, 
8751 Grand River Detroit, Michi- 
gan 48204. 


For a sample copy of “The 
Marxist Humanist” send 
to: PO Box 27652, Los An- 
geles 27, California. 


I don’t want a white man to** 
have sympathy for me or to pity 
me because I am not free. I 
want him to pity himself also 
Because if he doesn’t understand 
me, and if I don’t have all the 
rights of the country — then he 
doesn’t have them either. 
WHITES NEED HELP 
The white man down South 
needs help worse than anybody 
anywhere in this world, because 
he is really mixed up: He does 
not know what is happening at 
all. This is the reason that we 
need not only black people in the 
movement, but also white people. 
It is very, very important to have 
white people in the movement, 
because they must understand 
what we mean when we speak of 
freedom or equality. 

We do not mean equality to 
come to the white man’s level, 
because if I had to come to the 
level of a white man in Missis- 
sippi, I’d rather die than do that! 

The black people in this coun- 
try have been looking and sort 
of analyzing the white man, even 
though they might not have known 
they were doing it. 

I think they understand the 
white man better than he under- 
stands himself. But the white man 
can’t make head or tail of the 
Negro, most of them. A cotton 
picker in the fields of Mississippi 
has more intelligence than a 
white man who has gone to col- 
lege in Mississippi and who STILL 
has no understanding of society. 

But unless we have the 
white man and the black man 
together in this fight — we 
are going to lose. And I can’t 
see letting all the people who 
have died, and been tortured 
and put in jail, all die In vain 


“ Such meals shall be served 
without cost or at a reduced 
cost to children who are de- 
termined by local school auth- 
orities to be unable to pay the 
full cost of the lunch. No 
physical segregation of, or other 
discrimination against, any 
child shall be made by the 
school because of his inability 
to pay. School-lunch programs 
under this Act shall be oper- 
ated on a nonprofit basis.” 

— Section 9, National School 
Lunch Act. 

* * * 

There is a school board elec- 
tion coming up in November and 
if ever a change was needed, the 
time is now. 

Many of our good teachers 
have already left the area. What 
is forcing these people to leave? 
We have heard that teachers are 
losing jobs or getting transfer- 
red to undesirable or inconveni- 
ent positions because of their 
political beliefs or lack of sup- 
port for the school board member 
who can use his position of power 
to his own advantage and to the 
detriment of those who should be 
considered most — the school chil- 
dren. 

There is a national school 
lunch program which is to be 
served without discrimination. A 
certain amount of federal funds 
and government commodities are 
given for this. Is St not iBscrimi- 
nation when a child has to take 
an hour out of his school time 
to work for his lunch? If! a stu- 
dent is taking five subjects, one 
hoar out' of study time takes 
away his advantage of using the 
school library. Some children 


just because of prejudice or 
feeling against a white man in 
the Freedom Movement. 

Once, a man who said he was 
a preacher came to our Civil 
Rights organization and said he 
was going to join, if we did what 
he said. If WE were going to 
take HIS viewpoint of things. He 
said we were doing it all wrong 
and if we just listened to him, 
then he would give us $300 and 
give us the backing of all the 
members of his church, and said 
he had a whole lot of power in 
the NAACP. He said that he was 
the president of the NAACP 
Youth Group. I told him I had 
met the president of the Youth 
and that it was not him. He said 
that he was the vice-president 
then. 

You can’t come in and be a 
dictator that way. You can’t give 
orders, and say it has to be done ! 
my way and it is wrong to do it ( 
any other way. It won’t work. 

YOU HAVE TO LISTEN 
I think that in the process of 
getting people together, it may 
be the working class, or the un- 
employed, or whatever, you have 
to have a sort of blankness of 
mind. What I mean is you can’t 
go in and start giving orders, be- 
cause you can’t learn like that, 
and you don’t really know yet 
what you are talking about. You 
have to listen. i 

I hope that whenever a white < 
integrationist goes somewhere ( 
with a group of Negroes, that all 
the while he says to himself, 
“What is he really saying to me? 
What other than things about 
freedom, does he mean? What is 
he in himself? What energies, 
what principles does he hold?” 

— Teenage Freedom Fighter 


have even had to miss a class to 
work in the lunch room. 

Why aren’t the sums of money 
that are taken in at football 
games and from the federal gov- 
ernment made public? It is time 
for us Perry Countians to wake 
up and show our concern for our 
children’s future. 

* * * 

Dollar an Hour 

It was heard many times that 
the men on the dollar-an-hour 
project would get a raise and 
transportation money in this 
month’s check. As far as is 
known there is not a man on the 
crews that got a raise. 

We should have $1.25 an hour, 
lunch money, and transportation 
money. We should be working on 
our roads close to home instead 
of State Highways. There is a lot 
of work that needs to be done on 
the county roads and our work- 
ing on the State roads takes jobs 
away from the State Highway 
men. 

If we are doing this work, we 
ought to get something from it 
in the way of training, .and there 
it not any training in walking 
along the road cutting bushes 
and pounding rocks. If the men 
were using machinery, good 
roads would be built and the 
men would get training for a job 
when this is over. The men of 
the project should get together 
to go in and talk with Mr. Wells 
to see if they can get some ma- 
chinery to work on the roads 
with. 

(From the Newsletter “Voice 

for Jobs and Justice”— -Issue 

No. 1 September 3, 1964) 
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Two Worlds 


Introduction to New Japanese 
Edition of Marxism and Freedom 

(Continued from Page 5) 

The fact that the proletariat is unarmed has never stood in 
its way as it opened new stages of freedom in humanity's develop- 
ment. Surely the nuclear titans have the power to destroy civiliza- 
tion as we have known it. But the nuclear age is also the epoch 
for the struggle of men’s minds. To stay the nuclear hand by 
winning the minds of men — this is the road to human survival 
and to freedom. 

“THE HIGHEST BEING FOB MAN IS MAN HIMSELF” 

To rise to the challenge of the times requires altogether new 
banners. Marx was the first to see this in all its breadth and depth 
— as both a birth-time of history and the realization of philosophy. 
Because he had put the human being in the center of all his 
thoughts, he could unite theory and practice, idealism and material- 
ism, and, unarmed, throw the gauntlet down to the armed bour- 
geoisie. When asked why he, a bourgeois intellectual had broken 
with his class and become a "radical,” he replied that "to be a 
radical means to grasp something at its root. And the highest 
being for man is man himself.” It still is. 

The urgency that our epoch of necessity imparts to the Hu- 
manism of Marxism has brought Marx’s struggles with vulgar 
materialism and vulgar communism as well as with private capital- 
ism and reactionary idealism out of history and of theory and into 
the quintessential practices of the day. 

Lenin did not know the Humanist Essays of Marx — they had 
remained in the vaults of the Second International until after 
the Russian Revolution pried them open — but he felt the com- 
pulsion to return to the philosophic foundations of Marxism in 
Hegel. The shock of betrayal made it manifestly impossible any 
longer to consider matters on a political plane alone. His break, 
indeed, was not only with those who betrayed, but with his own 
philosophical past. His Philosophic Notebooks laid new foundations 
for future revolutions, and permeated everything he was to write 
from then until his day of death, that is to say, from Imperialism 
and State and Revolution- to his last speech to the Russian Com- 
munist Party’s 9th Congress and his Will. Unfortunately, this 
remained a dead letter to the Marxists of the post-Lenin period. 
Not only was this true of those who, like Stalin, symbolized the 
transformation of the young workers’ state into its opposite, but to 
those who, like Trotsky, lost his life fighting the Stalinist bu- 
reaucracy. 

So total has been the void in the Marxist movement since the 
death of Lenin that one would think that Lenin’s admonitions 
against the “administrative mentality” of Trotsky, as well as 
Nikolai Bukharin’s failure to “fully understand the dialectic” were 
the words of an academician in an ivory tower instead of the words 
of a great revolutionist on bis deathbed, warning about the down- 
fall of the first workers’ state and its "return backward to cap- 
italism” unless one began not only with the removal of the “rude 
and disloyal” Stalin but also with new philosophic perspectives: 
the shock of recognition of the Marxian dialectic in Hegel’s Science 
of Logic which made Lenin note: “Practice in the theory of cogni- 
tion. Alias: Man’s cognition not only reflects the objective world, 
but creates it.” 

A TOTAL PHILOSOPHY AND A NEW THIRD WORLD 

This is the task that confronts our age: how can the move- 
ment from theory meet the challenge of the movement from practice 
which strives to reconstruct society on totally new, truly human 
beginnings. The challenge is not to machines, but to men. The 
compulsion for a unity of theory and practice arises both from 
the impulses toward a new society and a total philosophy. It has 
now enveloped the whole globe. In Europe we have witnessed new 
tragic decades — from the 1937 Spanish Revolution which sought to 
combine politics with economics by at once taking over the fac- 
tories, through the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, where Workers’ 
Councils, Councils of Intellectuals, Councils of Revolutionary Youth, 
all sought to unite politics, economics and philosophy under a new 
banner of Humanism which the Communist totalitarians dared 
call “Revisionism.” 

This search for a total philosophy has disclosed a new, a third 
world in the post-war revolutions in Asia, the Middle East Africa, 
and Latin America. It is this new, third Afro-Asian-Latin American 
world, which is at the root both of the struggle for world domina- 
tion between Russia and the United States as well as within the 
Sino-Soviet orbit and within Western colonialism and neo-colonial- 
ism. And it is this world which opens the greatest challenge to 
the intellectuals as well as the proletariat of the most industrial- 
ized land of this third world— Japan. A country which could, from 
the ruins of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, have such an astonishing 
industrial development that its rate of growth now challenges 
both Russia and the United States, and at the same time, give birth 
to a generation that has totally broken with its past, is a country 
that is sure to produce the future theoreticians of genuine Marxism 
— Marxist-Humanists. 

For what cannot be separated from this break was that it was 
not only a break with Japan’s capitalistic and militaristic past, but 
a refusal to submit to any established authority, whether that be 
the American imperialist occupying power, or established Marx- 
ism, that is to say, the existing state — capitalist societies passing 
themselves off as “socialist.” Hence the splits in the Zengakuren. 
The great demonstrations in 1960 proved all this beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. A theoretical development to match the 
practical activities of youth and labor and women, all striving for 
a new society, is on the order of the day. 

Revolutions do not arise in the fullness of time for the pur- 
pose of establishing a party machine; partinost (party-monolithism) 
is there to throttle the revolution, not to release the creativity as 
well as the energies of the millions. Marxism is either a theory 
of liberation or it is nothing. In thought and in life, it lays the basis 
for achieving a new human dimension, without which no new 
society has viability. This author feels confident that the Japanese 
people — workers and revolutionary intellectuals — have an important 
role to play in the creative drama of human liberation. 

August 6, 1963 
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Try Freedom Out 
And You Won't 
Ever Return It 

DETROIT, Mich— To tell 
the truth, I used to hate 
white people. I guess the 
reason I hated them was be- 
cause my great-grandmother 
was treated so badly during 
slavery times. But when I 
went to a couple of News & 
Letters meetings and met so 
many wonderful people who 
were interested in the Ne- 
gro’s freedom and also their 
own, my feelings changed. 
And believe me it has helped 
me in many ways. 

So often my cousin tried to get 
me to come to a few News & 
Letters meetings, but I told her 
life was too short and that I 
didn’t want to spend it that way. 
None of my friends were in it, 
so why should I waste my time 
when I could be with them? 1 
used to be one of those little 
Jitty Poppers, (Jitterbugs, Bee- 
bops, or whatever you choose to 
call them). 

GOT TO ME 

I had just started to Mackenzie 
High School, and at the time 
was sick to death of those white 
kids with their teased hair and 
tight pants. But although I tried 
to discourage them, they re- 
mained friendly towards me. So 
about two or three weeks later 
it began to get to me. 

But I’m still not in love with 
them, but I look at it from a 
different view-point. They can’t 
help it if all of them are not 
smart enough to realize that free- 
dom has to be secured by every- 
one. 

I still hang around with those 
Jitty Poppers. But not one of us 
is ashamed to be fighting for 
freedom. 

WHY GIVE THE COMMUNISTS 
THE CREDIT? 

So often people have asked 
me, am I a Communist? Well, I 
didn’t know. But the other day 
someone answered that question 
for me when he said: “How come 
so many people give the Commu- 
nists all the credit for the free- 
dom struggles — not only in this 
country but world-wide?” 

The Communists sure know 
how to use words of freedom, 
but in the end we all see what 
they DO. Now, when people ask 
me, I say I am not a Communist 
— but I am someone who fights 
for equality. 

As I told in my last article, 
freedom is a precious thing — but 
only if it is secured by everyone. 
To get a taste of your ideal free- 
dom, you must take it and try it 
out and see how it feels. Once 
you do you will never want to 
return it 

— Josetta Reid 

Support the 
News & Letters 
FUND 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

TO OUR READERS: The column reproduced below is part of 
the collection of writings which appeared over the past decade as the 
column “A Doctor Speaks." It was a favorite of workers and Intel - 
lectuals alike because it spoke of every human problem man faces 
today. We hope to issue it in book form and ask readers who have 
favorites to tell us which other columns they wot dd like to have re- 
printed in future issues. 

* * * 

The Air We Breath 

Night and day, awake and asleep, almost 20 thousand times 
every 24 hours, we breathe air into our lungs. Until recently we 
have been little concerned with what this air contained so long 
as it had oxygen. 

It took millions of years for animal life, through a process 
of evolution, to leave the sea, give up gills, and replace them with 
air sacs, called lungs, whereby to take oxygen out of air instead 
of water. Now, at the very time we are making plans to leave 
our own atmosphere of air and visit other planets, we become 
interested in particles present in the air that enters our bodies. 

There are three basic ways by which harmful substances, living 
or dead, can enter our bodies: through the skin; by way of the 
stomach and intestines with food; and through the lungs with the 
air we breathe. Over many generations, the body has had time to 
develop protective mechanisms for the surface covering, and for 
the digestive system. 

In more recent times, with the coming of industry, our lungs 
and bronchial tubes have been hard hit by a variety of irritating 
material often expelled into the air as wastes. The breathing organ 
has not had time to adjust to these poisonous chemicals. The result 
for the human body has, in many instances, been catastrophic. 

THE COAL DUST THAT MINERS INHALE 

It has been known that the lungs of modern city dwellers 
become gray and black over the years, as compared to infants’ lungs 
or even those of farmers. Not many of us, however, are aware of 
a disease peculiar to miners who inhale coal dust — Pneumoconiosis. 
This disease is caused by retention of coal dust in the lungs. 

The dust forms black spots around which fibrosis or sear-like 
tissue forms. This process tends to obstruct some of the finer air 
passages and results in an expansion of the blocked air sacs — a 
condition called Emphysema. As more coal dust is inhaled, the 
inflammation continues; hard masses form and the lungs become 
distorted. Not infrequently, Tuberculosis becomes associated with 
this condition. The end result is increased work in breathing, and a 
heavy load on the heart which often leads to failure. 

In a recent study of miners in a general hospital in the soft-coal 
fields of West Virginia, out of 480 miners who were patients in 1955, 
168, or 31 per cent, gave X-ray evidence of Pneumoconiosis. There 
are no adequate statistics of this disease in the U.S., but there are 
in Great Britain. Prior to 1952, 30,000 cases of Pneumoconiosis were 
certified in South Wales. There, the incidence of disease increased 
with both the age of the patient and the length of his exposure to 
coal dust. X-rays of lungs of working, disabled, and retired miners 
revealed Pneumoconiosis in over 50 per cent. 

THE NEW POISON OF THE ATOM BOMB 

Physicians have been aware of poisons generated in the manu- 
facturing process and inhaled into the lungs — various solvents; 
gases formed in the intense heating of melting metals; chemicals 
related to specific industries; and sprays used in agriculture. Until 
recently little attention was paid to irritants from automobile ex- 
hausts and from tobacco smoke. However, the phenomenon that has 
truly alarmed us, by directing attention toward the poisonous mate- 
rials we take in with our air, has been the explosion of the atom 
bomb. This new poison in our atmosphere seems to be the one to. 
end all poisons. 

In the coal mining industry of this country, through pressure 
of the organized coal workers, some hazards have been eliminated 
or lessened. I am certain that steps to prevent the inhalation of coal 
dust are possible. 

The coal operator differs from the coal miner only in the way 
he looks upon work. Because of his position, it is only the product 
of the laborer — bis labor power — that is important to the mine 
owners; it is as if he wished to separate labor-power from the 
laborer entirely. 

The worker, on the other hand, is now bringing into conscious- 
ness something that has been in his blood and bones a long time— 
that it is the very way of looking at his labor that is at the root 
ot many evils in his life. He is beginning to see that the very 
maintenance of his status as a human being requires that his work 
produce not only a product, but that it is a self-developing activity 
wherein he extends his faculties and powers as a human being and 
creates new ones. 


Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
is now available under the following titles: 

IN JAPAN: Alienation and Revolution — Reformation of Marx- 
ism — from Gendaishishioshiya ( Modern Thought Pub- 
Ushers) 2-19 Nisikanda Shiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
IN ITALY: Marxismo E Liberia — from La Nuova Italia, Fiorenze, 
Italy— Cost 2700 Lira $(4.50). 

IN ENGLAND: Marxism and Freedom — from Harry McShane, 31 
Balbeg St., Glasglow, S.W.I. — Cost: 10/6d 
IN THE U.S.: Marxism and Freedom — from News & Letters, 8751 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48204. Cost: Paper 
back edition — $1.98; hard cover — $5.00. 

4s a service to ovr readers , any foreign edition orders desired may also 
be obtained through News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
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U.S. Puppets In South Viet 
Nam Opposed; Regime Shaky 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion refused to go along with 
Anthony Eden’s grab for the 
Canal. 

DEGAULLE FOR 
NEUTRALIZATION 

The French, for their part, are 
simply not interested in any mili- 
tary commitment in Vietnam. 
The attempt of France to regain 
Vietnam as a colony after World 
War II saw her put 40,000 troops 
in the field and suffer 172,000 
casualties in a nightmare that was 
climaxed by the ignominious de- 
feat and surrender at Diem 
bienphu. 

It is grandeur that General 
DeGauile seeks. He knows his best 
chance for influencing Southeast 
Asia will come with its neutral- 
ization, and after that, trusting 
in the survival of French culture 
which was close to a hundred 
years in the planting. No doubt he 
feels too that his display of “in- 
dependence” will not do him any 
harm in future dealings with Mao. 

More and more the U.S. State 
Dept, seems to feel it is their 
war and they are stuck with it. 
A year ago Secretary of Defense 
McNamara predicted that by 1905 
the United States would find it 
possible to start withdrawing 
troops from South Vietnam. 
Today more troops are being sent 
in and the military claims only 
20,000 Americans will be in Viet- 
nam. The war costs American tax- 
payers $2 million a day, but it 
costs the Vietnamese their homes 
and their lives. 

U.S. SUPPORTS DESPOTS 

Some observers have expressed 
the feeling that the most surpris- 
ing political development in South 
Vietnam has been the fact that 
there hasn’t been a far greater 
defection to the Viet Cong. Since 
America’s entry into the picture 
a decade ago, it has helped erect, 
support and direct a succession 
of despotic regimes, all headed 
by tyrants, even though their 
names have changed. Possibly 
some Americans may believe the 
war in Vietnam is to preserve 
freedom. The South Vietnamese 
knows better. He has seen greater 
and greater political repression 
that unfortunately did not end 
with the downfall of the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dinh Diem and his 
vicious Dragon Lady sister-in-law, 
Madame Nhu. 

The South Vietnamese witness 
now the Americans throwing their 
support behind General Nguyen 
Khanh who never even had the 
prestige of Bao Dai as a Viet- 
namese nationalist. Far from it. 
During the war of national lib- 
eration from the French, Para- 
trooper Khanh was an officer in 
the ranks of the French imperial- 


ist army! Is it any wonder the 
Vietnamese show little interest 
in fighting the American war. 

In the North, Premier Ho Chi 
Minh has proved himself quite 
adept at taking advantage of the 
errors and atrocities of the 
Americans and their puppets. As 
old as DeGauile, he has weath- 
ered at least as many storms in 
his political career. In the past 
he has fought the oppressing 
French. At other times he made 
common cause with them to elimi- 
nate anti-imperialists who were 
also anti-Stalinists. A clever op- 
portunist, he survived to see the 
end of French rule and the con- 
solidation of his own power in 
the North. 

OPPOSITION IN THE NORTH 

There has been serious opposi- 
tion to his regime. North Viet- 
nam has known crippling peasant 
revolts even though Ho Chi Minh 
never went as far as to introduce 
Mao-styled Communes in his coun- 
try. He no doubt wishes he had 
not followed the Chinese example 
of permitting the undercurrent of 
dissent in the nation to emerge 
through a “hundred flowers” cam- 
paign. However, he did so in 
May of 1956, and before he could 
clamp the lid back on the boiling 
pot, it was evident to all that 
there was plenty of opposition to 
the venerable old wisp of a man. 

His opponents, men like Phan 
Khoi who had spent nine years 
in prison during French rule, 
seized the moment of freedom to 
launch a review called “Human- 
ism” — at the very same time when 
Hungarians and Poles a continent 
j away moved in the same direc- 
tion. The North Vietnamese Com- 
munists quickly suppressed their 
critics, as did Mao in China and 
Khrushchev in Poland and 
Hungary. 

It is precisely the overwhelm- 
ing vulgarity of American force 
in South Vietnam that obscures 
the past crimes of Ho Chi Minh 
and his own despotic rule in 
North Vietnam. 

Yet when all the facts are 
marshalled, they clearly reveal 
that the choice for Vietnam is not 
between the puppet governments 
of either the North or the South. 
The choice is between the chaos 
and despotism they both repre- 
sent, and the will of the Viet- 
namese peasant masses and the 
students who daily reject every 
government that has been thrown 
at them and wait to create the 
new. 


BULLETIN! The general 
strike of workers in Saigon, 
as we go to press, shows 
how the masses intend to 
have their say. 


Help Us Maintain News & Letters 

(Continued from Page 1) 

News & Letters has been supported in the nearly 10 
years of its existence entirely by contributions and sub- 
scriptions of members and friends. We must now appeal 
to all our readers to help us continue regular publication 
of this unique paper. Each issue now costs $340 for print- 
ing alone. The postage for each issue costs another $25. Al- 
most all the work in our office is done on a voluntary basis, 
but the rent, the phone, stationery and supplies cost another 
$100 minimum each month. 

Whether you can contribute $10, $50, or $100 — or 
whether you can only buy a $1 subscription for a friend — 
WE NEED YOUR HELP! Please clip the coupon below and 
'send it with your check to: 


NEWS & LETTERS 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit, Mich. 48204 

Enclosed find my contribution of for the 

News & Letters Fund to help continue its regular publi- 
cation. 


Name 

Address City 

State Zip Code 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Corruption of State Power: Italy, England, U.S. 


• The first section of this 

• column is turned over to a 

• friend who has just returned 

• from Europe and expresses his 

• opinions on the situation there. 

• He describes some of the traps 

• that self-proclaimed radicals 

• all over the world have fallen 

• into. — P.M.) 

• There are three rather 
J kindred developments which 

• I have noticed — one in Italy 
{ and one in England (the two 
5 countries where I recently 
J spent considerable time), and 

• the third in the United States, 
2 to which I have just returned. 

• First of all, in Italy. Pietro 
2 Nenni has for years headed 

• the Socialist Party — not the 
2 Social Democrats, which is a 

• bourgeois party, but the So- 
2 cialist Party, which is essen- 
2 tially a labor party, with a 

• great union membership. 

2 For the first time in the 

• history of the Socialist Party 
2 in Italy,, it has entered the 

• government as part of the 
2 movement called “The Open- 

• ing To The Left.” Nenni fig- 
2 ured, “If I can’t lick ’em, I’m 

• going to join ’em.” By joining 
2 the Christian Democratic coal- 

• ition, he felt he would be able 
2 to accomplish at least some of 

• the reforms his program 
2 called for, and maybe even 

• get some revolutionary de- 

• mands through the govern- 

• ment. 


2 Congo 

• Now that Tshombe, the mur- 
2 derer of Patrice Lumumba, is 

• back in power in the Congo 
2 with the political, military and 

• financial backing of the U.S. 
2 government, it is clear that he 

• is about to attempt to destroy 
2 all opposition to his rule 

• through the use of South Afri- 
2 can white mercenaries. 

• Films have shown former 

• British Army officers, as well 
2 as ex-Nazi officers, in the pay 

• of Tshombe, recruiting white 
2 South African mercenaries to 

• conduct a war against sec- 
2 tions of the Congo which 

• Tshombe cannot get any black 
2 Africans to fight. It has been 

• said that these men are being 
2 dressed in American uniforms, 

• and are being trained to use 


Recently, the government 
fell. Do you know what issue 
it fell on? The major issue of 
a little bit of aid to schools. 

It fell because the Socialists 
were, quite rightly, opposed 
to aiding the church schools 
in Italy, when there was such 
poor education all over, par- 
ticularly in the South of Italy 
in the state schools, where 
money was so badly needed. 

The point is that not even 
one of the mild social reforms 
that Nenni wanted to initiate 
as part of the government 
were put through. As for the 
late Communist leader, Tog- 
liatti, the only difference be- 
tween him and Nenni was 
that Togliatti thought, “What 
we need is a real opening to 
the left, let us into the govern- 
ment, and we’ll get something 
done.” 

* * * 

Now as for England, where 
I spent more time. There was 
a very large mass movement 
in England, a very large Peace 
Movement. It attracted, among 
others, a great number of the 
youth of England — tooth stu- 
dents and non-students. 

But what happened is that 
the Peace Movement got ab- 
sorbed into the English Estab- 
lishment. There were all sorts 
of English Establishmentar- 
ians who simply decided they 
were the Peace Movement and 
who spoke for it — from the 


U.S. military weapons against 
black Africans in the Congo. 

As a policy, it is equivalent 
to hiring the murderers of 
Medger Evers, the three Free- 
dom Summer martyrs, the 
bombers of 20 Negro churches 
and the White Citizens Coun- 
cil to patrol the streets of 
Harlem. If this were carried 
on with full access to the over- 
flowing armories of the U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force, 
you would have some idea 
what to expect in the Congo 
over the next few months. 

Moise Tshombe is desper- 
ate. So is the U.S. State De- 
partment. After the elected 
leader of the Congo, Patrice 
Lumumba, was turned over to 
Tshombe to be assassinated by 
this stooge of the Belgian 
mining interests, and the U.N. 


Labour Party, whose great 2 
contribution to the Peace 
Movement was simply to let 
the Americans pay the bill, to 
the Communist Party which 
talked about “worker’s bombs” 

(as did the Trotskyists) at in- 
ternational conferences. 

When I returned home, 1 
found a movement here called 
“Realignment.” It seems to be 
aided to some extent by the 
anti-Goldwater panic. 

I don’t believe that the only 
alternatives are socialism or 
barbarism. 1 think that we’ve 
lived for years somewhere in 
between, with maybe the hope 
for one, and the threat of the 
other, but neither actually 
happening. 

Goldwater brings the pos- 
sibility of barbarism a good 
deal closer, certainly, and 
Johnson definitely is prefer- 
able to Goldwater. But voting 
against Goldwater, by casting 
a vote for Johnson in Novem- 
ber, does not necessitate all- 
out support for Johnson. “Re- 
alignment” does precisely 
that, however. It gives all-out, 
uncritical, wholehearted sup- 
port. 

In J o h n s o n’s acceptance 
speech, he said, “The Demo- 
cratic Party is the party of 
the rich and the poor, the East 
and the West, the North and 
the South.” I think he meant 
what he said. 


failed to establish a democrat- 
ic government, the situation 
deteriorated. The failure of 
Khrushchev to participate in 
demands for, or support of, 
any form of democratic gov- 
ernment has left the way open 
for Mao Tse-tung to plant his 
ideas in the outlying provin- 
ces. 

The now naked intervention 
of the U.S. Government in 
support of Tshombe is not 
only cruel to the Congolese 
people, but could cost the U.S. 
the support of any govern- 
ment in Africa which is de- 
voted to freedom, self-deter- 
mination and African self-rule. 
They will wind up being sup- 
ported in Africa only by the 
forces of those who support 
white rule over an African 
majority which is black. 


Miss . Freedom Party Won Much Support 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — 
Recently I had a job in a 
three ring circus — the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention in Atlantic City. The 
only important and serious 
thing there that was not a 
joke, was the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party, 
and the vigil held on the 
boardwalk right in front of 
Convention Hall where this 
circus went on. 

From Monday at 12:01 a.m. to 
Thursday afternoon, there were 
at all times at least 100 people 
in the vigil from all over the 
country, but mainly from the 
New York and Philadelphia chap- 
ters of CORE. The vigil was 
called by SNCC and CORE to 
support the seating of the Free- 
dom Democratic Party, and in- 
cluded many people from Missis- 
sippi, both white and black. For 
24 hours a day people sat making 
a silent statement on behalf of 
the Freedom Movement. 
FREEDOM’S IMPACT 

Many of the young teenagers, 
demonstrating for Johnson, were 
going around in a circle, also in 
"front of Convention Hall. 

But these same kids were so 


affected by the Freedom vigil 
that while they were walking 
around in red, white and blue 
Johnson garb, they also pat on 
buttons for the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party. j 

M 

The Freedom Democratic 
Party’s drive to get seated made 
an impact on even those who 
fought against it, and those who 
were opposed to it. In the news 
room of one of the press services 
they had a television set covering 
the credentials committee ses- 
sion, on Saturday afternoon. 
Martin Luther King, Aaron 
Henry and Reverend Ed King of 
Tougaloo College were giving 
testimony. 

All of these cynical, hard-bitten 
reporters and newsmen — people 
who like the status-quo because 
they are making their living from 
it, and it is a good living — stop- 
ped in the midst of their work 
and drew over to the TV set to 
listen to the eloquent and moving 
speeches by Ed King and Mrs. 
Fannie Lou Hamer. They sat 
down, and even though these 
guys really don’t care, they were 
forced to listen to these speeches 
because they were so moving. It 
moved them against their own 
will. Some of the upper echelon 


said, “Legally of course, they 
have no case. But morally they 
presented a pretty powerful 
stand.” 

TESTIMONY OF TERROR 

The SNCC and CORE people 
brought with them from Missis- 
sippi not just themselves, but 
also a burned out car which had 
been used in the movement, and 
a bell from a burned down 
church which had been used in 
the movement. They also brought 
down the charred remains of a 
cross burned by the Ku Klux 
Klan. They put all this in a park- 
ing lot near the hall. 

They won a lot of sympathy, 
more perhaps than they could 
have won almost anywhere else, 
because it is a vacation town, and 
the Freedom Movement made 
much contact and won support 
from many people that they 
would not have encountered 
otherwise. If it had been up to 
the tourists, both black and 
white, not only would the all- 
white Mississippi Democratic 
delegation, as well as the Ala- 
bama delegation not have been 
seated, but the whole integrated 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
delegation would have been 
1 seated.. 


! 


J 
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From Sweat of Production Workers 

All the auto contracts with the UAW are just about settled, 
The past several contracts have been a complete sell-out of the? 
workers, and you cannot hear workers say anything good about this 
one, either. Some say the? retirement plans seems fair, but you must 
have 1700 hours a year for 30 years to be eligible to get $400 a 
month, anr it has been stated that only two per cent of the entire 
working force in Chrysler can qualify. 

Chrysler workers had their contract ratification meeting 
Sunday, Oct. 4, and the first word that hit the shop on Monday 
was that Dodge Local 3 in Detroit had rejected this all-mighty, 
“historical” contract of Reuther’s. At Local 213 of Chrysler, 
Reuther’s assistant. Art Hughes, was the salesman; he talked for 
three hours, then showed figures on a screen for 45 minutes. By 
that time about 30 or 40 workers were left out of about 500 or 
600. 

After he finished, he wanted to know if there were any ques- 
tions. Eight or ten older workers asked questions on retirement, 
practically all of them saying how disappointed they were, since 
what they thought they would get was entirely different from what 
Hughes said they would receive. Some said’ they had high hopes of 
retiring as soon as it went into effect. 

A SILENT MEETING 

Workers in 212 always applaud when any speaker makes a point 
or a statement that affects them, but there was no applauding 
Sunday. It was the' most silent meeting I ever witnessed in that 
local. Before the meeting began, the union president said skilled 
workers could vote on the national agreement and then go to the 
basement for another meeting to discuss the local agreement. A 
worker yelled out, “I thought we were all in the same local.” An- 
other got the floor to say, “I am sure you are familiar with Reuther’s 
new pet phrase, ‘the inhuman use of human beings’, arid I am sure 
you know he was referring to production workers. How is it that 
the production workers are the only ones that pay for every raise 
they get out of their own sweat and blood? I know the importance 
of the unity of all workers, but it is no good if it is only to use the 
production worker in order to achieve other workers’ goals. The 
skilled workers at this very moment are in the basement, discussing 
and voting on their local agreement; and whatever they get, they 
will not have any more work to do. The office workers are the same, 
and the city firemen and policemen get a raise with no efxtra work 
attached to it. 

“You have stood here for three hours and told us about im- 
proved working conditions, and yet when one of the’ workers here 
asked you who gets the extra 12 minutes relief time you said that 
has not been completely worked out as yet. Last model, our line was 
running at 37 seconds. Since this contract, it has been speeded up 
to 30 seconds. If you watched TV, the very first day that the GM 
workers struck, they were interviewed on the picket line and every 
single one of them said the trouble is speed-up, and inhuman work- 
ing conditions. Nobody had to guess whether or not they were 
production workers. This is the most important question in all 
production workers’ minds, and yet that is what you have not yet 
worked out.” 

In the paragraph in the contract titled “Strike Prohibited and 
Lockout Prohibited”, there are four aud a half lines which say 
the company will not lock us out, and 20 lines saying that a 
worker cannot strike, attempt to strike, slow down, or curtail 
work, or interfere with the production of the corporation. With 
this sort of clause, what is it that can stop the company from 
speeding up the line? If a worker cannot keep pace, he can be 
charged with slowing down. 

There is another statement in the contract that any grievance 
that is not processed by a steward or committeeman is considered 
closed. What the contract makes clear is that the International Rep- 
resentatives and company have all the power and rights over the 
production workers. Everyone is asking how in the world did GM 
workers accumulate 17,000 grievances in two years? Reuther is 
goin to make sure this will not happen again, and the way to do it 
is to simply tell the union officers to tell the tewards and com- 
mitteemen not to process thegrievances. 

A GAIN FALLS FAR SHORT 

Reuther is boasting now about the GM committeemen having 
12,000 more hours a week to handle grievances. The only thing this 
shows is how bad representation has been in GM plants for years — 
even with this added time, it is still short of Chrysler and Ford 
representation. One worker in Local 212 said that when we had 
a union that really represented us, we had a steward for every 
foreman. That was when the union was for the’ workers. Now we 
have a steward for every 250 workers, and some stewards have as 
many as 700 workers, and 50 foremen. 

For many years Reuther has said that he will get the national 
agreement, and the local issues will be for the local unions to 
settle. After the last contract two years ago, GM workers told him, 
“No.” They walked out the day he said he had a national agreement. 
They probably will be sold out again in production, but they have 
sounded a warning. 

We must remember that the GM workers were the first in the 
auto industry to sit down in 1936. What they did is history now, 
and known as the great Sit-Down Strike. I have always heard that 
the ones who are the most oppressed are the ones most likely to 
burst out into open revolt against their oppressors, and all UAW 
workers say that the GM workers are the most oppressed in the 
union today. These workers will transform Reuther’s abstract 
phrases into realities and put a stop once and for all to the inhuman 
use of human beings. 



“Well, that settles that!" 


Goldwaterism Will Be Around In 
Presidential Campaign and After 

The presidential campaign, which will end on Nov. 3, will not have decided a single 
fundamental issue other than the rebuff that labor and the Negro will no doubt administer 
to Barry Goldwater. This will not, however, overcome the phenomenon of Goldwaterism, 
and it is the phenomenon which will continue to plague American civilization at the 
crossroads, with or without Lyndon Baines Johnson at its head. 

♦ The degeneracy of American 

capitalism is something to behold. 
At a time when profits are at 
their highest, American capital- 
ism produces a Goldwater whose 
stand on every question of the 
day makes him not merely the 
true spokesman for the lunatic 
fringe of Birchism, KKKism, etc., 
but for the Republican Party. 
WHAT DOES GOLDWATER 
WANT? 

The mudslinging by both the 
Republican and the Democratic 
parties cannot change the facts 
of the present campaign. More- 
over it is not only Goldwater’s 
“past” record. Nor is it only that 
as a friend of the lat$, unlament- 
ed Senator Joseph McCarthy he 
learned well the lesson that al- 
though you can create havoc as 
an individual you end up without 
anything unless you have an or- 
ganization with which to do it. 

The sad truth is that in the cur- 
rent campaign. Senator Gold- 
water manages to spew out 
greater reactionary “principles” 
than those attributed to him 
either by his own past or hy 
others. Take his latest diatribe 
against the minority groups — not 
just the Negro or the Jew, but 
the Irish, the Italian, in fact ALL 
the minority groups of the famous 
American “melting pot.” He dares 
now call them “hyphenated Amer- 
icans.” He says they truly “run 
the country” — and not — not who? 
pure white racist Americans? 

Or take the question of state’s 
rights. This euphemism for racism 
has nothing whatever to do with 
any genuine state’s rights, as wit- 
ness his demand that the Federal 
Government put down by force 
the “riots” in the North. His run- 
ning mate, William E. Miller, 
actually dared to say that the 
Federal Govt, had no compunc- 
tion about entering the Phila., 
Miss, situation to protect a few, 
but had not gone to Phila., Pa. 
where it was needed to protect 
the property of many. 

Goldwater speaks only of the 
“violence in the streets.” His 
whistle-stopping campaign was 
marked by the turn-out of all- 
white crowds who responded to 
his call to the “Aryan race.” He 
told such a crowd in Indiana that 
the elections would determine the 
“protection you and your families 
have on the streets.” He seems 
determined to change “give me 
your weak, your weary, your 
poor” to “give me your bigots, 
your racists, your segregation- 
ists.” The Republicans’ cry before 
the campaign that they were re- 
sponsible for the weak-kneed Civil 
Rights Bill cannot over-shadow 
the deliberate and direct appeal 
made to all prejudices in this 
country. 

RIGHT WING ON RAMPAGE 
Although Hitler rose to power 
in depression Germany and Gold- 
water appears in affluent Amer- 
ica, the parallel to the rise of 
Hitler is almost unbelievable. The 
new storm troopers will be the 
Birehites, the Minute-men, the 
KKKers. No one has made this 
clearer than Georgia’s top KKKer 
himself. “Grand Dragon” Calvin 
Craig said in endorsing- Gold- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


All Roads Still Lead to Berli n 

Mao's Bomb and Khrushchev's Fall 

Bv RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

In the short space of 18 hours the world scene has changed 
so radically that it’s very nearly beyond recognition. Or is it? 
China has exploded its first atomic bomb and, like all other destruc- 
tive agents from United States imperialism to Russian state-capital- 
ism, from McMillan’s Great Britain (now Labor) to De Gaulle 
France, the claim has been that this flirtation with nuclear holo- 
caust has all been “in the interests of peace.” At the same time 
China’s atomic explosion followed so closely upon the heels of 
Khrushchev’s fall from the seat of power that the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict has overshadowed all other probable causes for the sudden 
shift in power from Khrushchev’s exercise of total power to the new 
“collective leadership” of Leonid I. Brezhnev, as First Secretary 
of the Communist Party, and Alexei Kosygin as Premier. 

No sooner had The New York Times gone to press, assuring 
its readers that “sources said . . . that a new leadership might well 
have decided, even before coming to power, to call off the meeting,” 
scheduled for December 15th, with the ostensible purpose of ex- 
pelling the Chinese Communists, than Pravda came off the press 
with the first official statement that the new Communist leaders are 
pressing for this meeting, and “expanding” its agenda to include 
also “problems of peace” and “national independence.” An agenda 
so expanded can, of course, mean “yes” and; “no” at one and the 
same time. It is meant not to illuminate, but to confuse. 

THAT TRIP TO WEST GERMANY 

What neither the Western experts nor the Communist totali- 
tarians are talking about is the one thing that is truly new in the 
situation leading up to Khrushchev’s removal from power — his sud- 
den decision to try for a new rapprochement with West Germany. 
All one has to do to see how crucial it must have been in Khrush- 
chev’s downfall is to take a close look at the slogans released by 
the new ruling clique for the upcoming celebration of the November 
7th Revolution. The central ones are those dealing with a demand 
for cessation of nuclear testing and for a “Free Berlin.” 

No sooner had the announcement been made of Khrushchev’s 
removal from ail posts of power allegedly because of “age and 
deteriorating health” than a new announcement was made as to the 
removal of Khrushchev’s young and vigorous son-in-law, Alexei 
Adzhubei, from editorship of the official government newspaper, 
Izvestia. This was in no case a simple move against any possible 
nepotism on the part of the former ruler. Nor was it just a move 
against “general” policies. 

Specifically, what was involved, though not openly stated, was 
the fact that the last important act of Mr. Adzhubei was his trip to 
West Germany to arrange for Khrushchev’s visit there. Further- 
(Continued oil Page 5) 
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Two Observers View the British Election 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


What is wrong with the leaders 
in the world today? They have 
begun to move backward in their 
planning for the future. Nothing 
is “new” in their plans for a new 
world but the old ways that were 
passed up a long time ago. 

Mr. Goldwater seems to think it 
is better to go back to start all 
over again. He would be happy to 
throw America a hundred years 
behind every other country in the 
world. But he doesn’t know just 
how to go about it, because he 
doesn’t really want to put the rich 
man back any farther than he is 
— just the black race, and the 
workers, black or white. 

Anybody who is for the black 
race going forward is nothing but 
a Communist, to him. I sometimes 
wonder what leaders like Gold- 
water call their ideas — the ideas 
that seem to stand only for being 
AGAINST progress, and 
AGAINST treating human -beings 
as human beings. 

I think the day may come when 
the Republicans and Democrats 
both will be called the same name 
that they now call all the other 
countries, that is, Communist. 
Any time a party is trying to stay 
in power, or get in power, they 
call the other Communist. The 
way I see it, if you judge that 
way, the whole world is a Com- 
munist world. 


NIGERIA, Africa — Most 
of the workers in the build- 
ing industries in Lagos be- 
gan a sit-down strike in July 
to back up their demands for 
full payment of June salary. 
The workers, members of the 
102,000-strong Amalgamated 
Union of Building and Wood 
Workers of Nigeria, and em- 
ployees of 22 building firms 
involving G. Cappa Costains 
(West Africa) Limited and 
Taylor Woodrow, had re- 
jected their June wages fol- 
lowing what they described 
as ‘failure” of the manage- 
ments to pay them for the 
days they joined in the last 
company-wide strike. 

The managements of G. Cappa 
and Costains (West Africa) Lim- 
ited refused to comment, but 
said they were subject to the rul- 
ing of the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors. 
Throughout, labourers employed 
by G. Cappa at Customs Street, 
Lagos, sat idle refusing to work. 

STRIKE WORD SPREADS 

Mr. E. Ekabattor, president of 
the union, said that' his union was 
not prepared to budge on its de- 
cision, adding “the building work- 
ers must have their own share of 
the national cake.” He further 
stated that the union’s executive 
had sent messages to all the re- 
gions informing all their mem- 
bers there to follow suit immedi- 
ately and to remain on strike 
until such a time as they got fur- 
ther directives from the central 
office in Lagos. 

A spokesman of the Federal 
Ministry of Labor said the union’s 
notice of strike had been re- 
ceived and hoped that something 
would be done quickly to arrest 
the situation. 

All the secretarial offices of 
the commercial and contracting 
firms were partially closed at 
Port Harcourt as more than 8,000 
members of the Amalgamated 
Union of Builders and Wood 
Workers began a sit-down strike 
following dispute over the pay- 


The word “Communist” has 
been so spoiled by now by both 
Russia and the U. S. that they 
will soon have to learn another 
name to throw at each other. And 
mankind will have to learn an- 
other word to describe the sort 
of world common people have 
always looked for, a name to 
describe human rights for all. 

The day the world sees human 
rights for all will be the day 
people will enter into a new 
world and do away with all this 
crazy hating of each other just 
to permit the “leaders” to lead 
people the wrong way. 

When people say. American 
politics is crooked, they mean 
that neither the Republicans nor 
the Democrats mean to give the 
black race a fair chance — and 
that the poor whites stand a poor 
chance at justice, too. 

Mr. Johnson considers himself 
a kind friend to the black folks 
just because he sat before the 
TV cameras to let the people of 
the world see him sign the civil 
rights bill, which he has never 
yet made any state put into ac- 
tion. And Mr. Goldwater doesn’t 
care whether a Negro ever tips 
his hat at him at all; the only 
thing he cares about is taking 
everything from the Negro and 
putting him back into slavery. 
That is why the white South is 
going strong for him. 


ment of their June salaries. Busi- 
ness was paralyzed while their 
premises were heavily policed 
with anti-riot squads. 

In a counter statement, Mr. E. 
Okpa, secretary of the union, said 
that the strike would last until 
the terms of the Morgan agree- 
ment were fully implemented. In 
a petition to Chief J. O. Udoji, 
Chief Secretary for the Eastern 
Nigeria Premier, the JAC in East- 
ern Nigeria reported that various 
industrial, commercial and engi- 
neering establishments in East- 
ern Nigeria have “flagrantly re- 
fused with impunity to honor the 
terms of the agreement.” 

CHEATING THE HEN 

The petition, signed by four 
officials of the JAC, claimed that 
“this vindictive mania is out- 
rageous derogation of right and 
justice. It is also a provocative in- 
road into the sanctuary of demo- 
cratic traditions and basic ob- 
servance of labor conventions. 
The JAC warned that Eastern 
Nigeria is now on the brink of a 
new industrial unrest precipi- 
tated by capitalist racketeers who 
because of selfish bogey choose 
to cheat the hen that lays the 
golden egg.” The petition urged 
the Eastern Nigeria Government 
to issue a categorical statement 
on the matter in order to clear 
the air. 


Election Farce 

“It is not by Accuracy or pro- 
fundity that men become the 
masters of great assemblies. 
And why be at the charge of 
providing logic of the best qual- 
ity, when a very inferior ar- 
ticle will be equally acceptable?” 

(Lord Macaulay ) 

Lord Macaulay was refer- 
ring to the parliamentary 
leaders of his day. Having 
read the withering attack by 
Marx on Palmerston, I often 
wonder how he would deal 
with Home and Wilson if he 
were alive today. Both of 
them have made weak refer- 
ences to Marx, but try and 
imagine what he would say 
about them. Home says that 
the British economy is “bou- 
yant” while Wilson wants to 
end the Tory policy of “stop- 
go-stop” and promises to 
make Britain “great” and 
“dynamic.” Up, to now, the 
singing of “Land of Hope 
and Glory” has taken place 
only at Home’s meetings. 

Socialism is not the issue in 
this election, but Sir Alec has 
charged Wilson with supporting 
the views of Marx, which, accord- 
ing to Sir Alec, have failed 
wherever they have been tried. 
It is well known that Wilson has 
acknowledged his ignorance of 
Marxist theory. Sir Alec, who 
claims to have studied Marxism, 
seems to imagine that the Rus- 
sian regime has something to do 
with Marxist theory. He has been 
reading the wrong books. 

STRIKES A WORRY 

It is clear from his speeches 
that he is worried about strikes. 
He talks of them as “restrictive 
practices.” If he would read and 
think a little more he would dis- 
cover that the readiness of the 
workers to take action against 
their employers is a vindication 
of Marxist teaching. The con- 
flicting interests of the workers 
and their employers leading to 
open struggle is the most impor- 
tant feature of present-day soci- 
ety. 

When he, like Mr. Wilson, talks 
of “modernisation,” he is refer- 
ring to a speeding-up process 
which Marx showed to be in- 
separable from capitalist produc- 
tion. He declared that the mach- 
ine employed the man, instead 
of the man employing the mach- 
ine. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, if returned, 
may vary in his methods, but, 
assuredly, he will play the same 
role as his predecessors in of- 
fice. By trying to make the sys- 
tem more efficient he will come 
into conflict with the men and 
women employed on production. 
He may win the support of trade 
union leaders but he will help 
to create a new anti-capitalist 
force among the workers which, 
despite inevitable vilification, 
will carry the struggle on to a 
higher level. 

It is regrettable that nowhere 
is there a candidate standing for 


the principles of International 
Socialism. The “Communist” op- 
posing Sir Alec led a number 
of his supporters to the grave of 
the cattle-thief, Rob Roy. One 
of his followers said that Rob 
Roy took from the rich and gave 
to the poor. This is a new brand 
of Marxism. The farce is com- 
plete. 

We have reached a new low 
level, but it clears the way for 
a new beginning. The struggle 
will continue. We must all make 
our contribution in theory and 
in practice. The election will 
change nothing— but the workers 
will. 

• 

No Poet This 

GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Strikes forbidden, thousands 
of political prisoners tor- 
tured and rotting in jail, a 
giant organization of secret 
police with spies everywhere, 
a Government that was not 
a Government at all — just 
Murder Incorporated. That’s 
how things were in Hungary 
eight years ago, until on an 
October day, 1956, when 
workers, students, and writ- 
ers revolted. For 14 days the 
Hungarian people wrote new 
chapters on man’s struggle 
for freedom and liberty. 
Written in blood, courage 
and heroism — surely this is 
the stuff of which poets are 
made. 

Byron, Shelley and Robert 
Burns would have soared to lyri- 
cal heights. Even the much- 
laughed-at McGonagal might have 
been moved to scrawl ® bit of 
doggerel verse. But the man 
rated by the “Daily Worker” as 
the most famous Scottish poet 
of the 20th Century, Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, could only scribble his 
name on a Communist Party 
membership form. He signed 
himself a supporter of modem 
barbarism. Without shame or 
conscience, he has boasted about 
it ever since. 

A KILTED HACK 

Up in Kinross, where he is a 
Communist candidate, he’ll pose 
as the true Scot, the native son, 
a kind of John Commonweal who 
has come to slay the wicked 
baron from “The Hirsel,” Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home. Who will 
fall for this? He is at heart just 
a little Russian Communist 
dressed in kilts, peddling the 
usual hackneyed and exaggerated 
claims about life in “the land 
so dear to every toiler.” 

Come to think of it, the wicked 
capitalists have been very good 
to him. He gets a Civil List pen- 
sion from the Government for 
services rendered to literature. 
That bastion of The Establish- 
ment, Edinburgh University, 
clapped a mortar board on his 
head, a gown on his back, and 
conferred on him an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature. 
The posh Scottish Field Mag- 
azine sings his praises in prose 


and in pictures. Soon he will be 
initiated into the “Speculative 
Society,” a highlfalutin literary 
body with an exclusive member- 
ship of 30 persons which includes 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Judges 
from the High Court, and no less 
a person than Sir Alec himself. 

A POET FOR WORSE 

What has MacDiarmid ever 
done for the Socialist Movement? 
Absolutely nothing. There was 
a time when the Communist 
Party would not have allowed 
him to carry their platform, let 
alone speak from it. All his days 
he has fought the class struggle 
from the customer’s side of the 
public house bar. After the votes 
are counted, he will return to 
the usual haunts, his ego satis- 
fied by publicity. But in “Con- 
spiracy House” King Street, Lon- 
don, there will be moans and 
groans from Mr. Gollan and his 
friends. Deposits will be lost all 
over the place. Biggest regret 
will be the stunt they staged in 
Kinross, and the antics of a poet 
who made a bad situation worse. 

(Reprint from the “Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist,” Aug. issue) 


In Came Watches, j 
Out Went Men j 

As the men with the stop 
watch came in, the men who do 
the work went out. That hap- 
pened at the Rootes car fac- 
tory, Linwood, a few days ago. 
The men are now back at work 
and negotiations are now in prog- 
ress. A day or so earlier. Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home asked an au- , 
dience whether a Labour Gov- ' 
emment would have brought this 
factory to Scotland. 

This is the factory where the 
management and trade union of- 
ficials made a secret agreement 
regarding conditions in the fac- 
tory. The right of the manage- 
ment to screen workers in the 
factory was granted. It was also 
agreed to recognize lower rates 
of wages than paid in the same 
concern in the South of England. 

The terms of the agreement 
were made known at a meeting 
of Renfrew Trades Council. De- 
spite demands that the officials 
come clean, the workers have 
been told the facts,. 
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Marxism and Freedom 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
is now available under the following titles: 

IN JAPAN: Alienation and Revolution — Reformation of Marx- 
ism — from Gendaishishioshiya ( Modern Thought Pub- 
lishers) 2-19 Nisikanda Shiyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
IN ITALY: Marxismo E Liberta — from La Nuova Italia, Firenze, 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN: Marxism and Freedom — from Harry 

McShane, 31 Balberg St., Glasgow, S.W.I. — Cost: 10/6d 
As a service to our readers, any foreign edition orders desired may also 
be obtained through News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 
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Early Morning Bullets Riddle Home of 
Leader, Office of Appalachian Committee 


HAZARD, Ky.— Six rifle 
shots were fired into the 
home of the Rev. Jason 
Combs, retired miner who is 
vice president of the Appa- 
lachian Committee for Full 
Employment, at about 2 a.m., 
Tuesday, Oct. 6. 

Five shots were fired 
shortly thereafter into the 
office of the Committee. 
Combs lives about four miles 
from Hazard; the office is 
in Hazard. 

No one was hurt in the shoot- 
ing, but Combs and his wife were 
sleeping in the path of one of the 
bullets fired into their home, and 
it was stopped only by a piece of 
furniture. They were alone at the 
time. No one was in the Hazard 
office when the shots were fired. 

The Appalachian Committe has 
been working to organize the un- 
employed in Hazard and Ferry 
County; its main objective is to 
seek improved governmental pro- 
grams to help the unemployed 
and to create new jobs for men 
who have lost their jobs because 
of mechanization of the mines. 

Everette Tharp, a secretary of 
the committee, said the Oct. 6 
shooting followed a campaign of 
intimidation against the commit- 
tee that has been going on for 
the past several months. Tharp 
charged that school operators and 
county-officials in the area are 
“attempting to destroy our com- 
mittee.” 

SHOTS SPREAD OUT 

Neighbors of the Combs said 
they saw two cars leaving the 
scene just after the shots were 
l fired. They could not describe 
the cars because of the darkness 
The range of the fire progressed 
from one side of the house to the 
other, indicating that the cars 
were moving when the shots were 
fired. 

The cars were headed toward 
Hazard, the neighbors said, lead 
ing witnesses to conclude that the 
shooting at the office of the Ap- 
palachian Committee was later 
than that at the Combs home. 

Officials of the Appalachian 


Committee immediately wired 
Governor Edward T. Breathitt in- 
forming him of what had hap- 
pened and asking for police pro- 
tection. They also called on city 
and county 1 officials for protec- 
tion and asked W. M. Engle, state 
senator from Perry County, to 
take some action. 

The telegram to the Govenor 
stated that when the Committee 
for Full Employment has asked 
for state protection in the past 
it has not been forthcoming. 

“It is our contention, ’’Everette 
Tharp said, “that this committee 
does not get the protection of any 
of the police powers of this state 
— local or state.” 

Combs said he telephoned the 
state police office in Hazard im- 
mediately after the shooting, but 
was informed that they had no 
one to investigate and could not 
do anything until morning. He 
said a state police officer finally 
arrived at the scene at 12:30 the 
following day. 

PATTERN OF HARASSMENT 

Just last week, Philip Sipser, 
New York city attorney for the 
Appalachian Committee, wrote a 
four-page letter to Governor 
Breathitt outlining a pattern of 
harrassment in Hazard during the 
summer and asking that the Gov- 
ernor order an impartial inquiry 
into the situation by a committee 
of reputable citizens of the state. 
He urged in the letter that the 
Governor intervene immediately 
“before serious damage is done.” 

Appalachian Committee offic- 
ials say the harassment was dir- 
ected especially against students 
who were working with them in 
Hazard during the summer. The 
young people were victims of re 
peated arrests on minor traffic 
charges, etc. This finally culmin- 
ated in a two-hour interrogation 
of two of the students, Sally Sus- 
skind and Chuck Koehler, by 
county officials. The students said 
that during that session they 
were ordered to leave the county, 
told that “the hunting season was 
on,” and they were “fair game.” 

There have been constant tele- 
phone threats against committee 
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leaders. Recently there was a 
grand jury investigation of the 
committee. 

The committee leaders believe 
the recent events are related to 
the approaching trial in Lexing- 
ton of Berman Gibson, a leader 
of the unemployed miners in 
Eastern Kentucky. He is sched- 
uled for re-trial Oct. 14 on a fed- 
eral charge of conspiring with 
seven others to dynamite a rail- 
road bridge in June, 1963. The 
charges arose during the cam- 
paign of roving pickets against 
non-union mines in this part of 
the state. Gibson’s first trial on 
the charge ended with a hung 
jury, with 10 of 12 jurors voting 
for acquittal. 

Gibson has repeatedly claimed 
that the charges against 1 him are 
a ‘frame up’ by coal operators 
and local officials to destroy the 
unemployed miners movement. 


On the Line 


A Different Kind of Backlash 
— This One Against Contract 

by John Allison 

The backlash the UAW is getting from the national 
contract agreements is the voice of the men and women who 
work in the auto shops across the nation. 

The contract signed by Walter Reuther three years ago 
was a patch-work of confusion. This set of negotiations 
and what they produced broke the record for confusion. 

But local contract agreements 


Bulletin 

An Oct. 9 special news 
item from the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employ- 
ment reports that the fed- 
eral case against Berman 
Gibson was dismissed be- 
cause of a lack of evidence. 


Program Forces Welfare 
Families to Work on Farms 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.— 
“Either work or you will not 
get food.” With these words 
the Los Angeles county su- 
pervisors adopted a program 
to force welfare recipients 
to take farm labor jobs or 
get off relief. 

This action is an attempt to 
solve the farm labor shortage 
which may occur when the im- 
portation of braceros ends at the 
end of this year. The braceros are 
Mexican nationalists who have 
been imported into California to 
pick the crops. The federal gov- 
ernment has ordered an end to 
that program. Thus fanners in 
the county of Los Angeles will 
be faced with a shortage of labor 
to pick their crops. 

This is not because there is a 
shortage of laborers. There are 
thousands of unemployed workers 
In Los Angeles county. However 
because of the poor working con- 
ditions, the very low pay, and the 
temporary nature of the work, 
few unemployed workers are will- 
ing to take this type of labor. 

The bracero program has long 
been known as sweatshop condi- 
tions in the fields. The county 
supervisors are now trying to as- 
sure the farmers of an adequate 


labor supply by supplying them 
with welfare recipients. 
FARMERS PROTEST WAGE 

In order to make this directive 
more palatable the county or- 
dered a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour (the minimum wage of 
county workers is $1.72 an hour) 
and the providing of adequate 
sanitary facilities. The farmers 
immediately protested that they 
did not want a minimum wage as 
that would encourage loafers. 
They would prefer to pay on a 
piece work basis. 

The emphasis of the new pro- 
gram is youth. Under this pro- 
gram not only would adults have 
to work, but any youth between 
16 and 18 in a family qualifying 
for aid must be enrolled full time 
in school or must be working and 
contributing to the family’s sup- 
port. 

One county supervisor esti- 
mated that some 30,000 unem- 
ployed youth are available to 
take over in the fields after the 
bracero program is ended. At this 
stage they can reach only a small 
percentage of these youths, those 
whose families are on welfare. 
But the supervisors would no 
doubt be happy to supply the 
farmers with all the cheap labor 
they need. 


In the Grip of Abject Poverty 


“In South Carolina there 
were youngsters only 6 and 7 
with the grownups from early 
years old working in the fields 
in the morning until it was too 
dark for them to see what they 
were doing.” (Eye-witness re- 
port which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram.) 

In an era when laws, unions, 
and associations guard the 
rights of most Americans, why 
has the migrant been forgotten? 
Why is he so often cheated and 
lied to; generally forced to live 
in filth and squalor; usually de- 
nied adequate medical atten- 
tion and schooling for his chil- 
dren; consistently forbidden 
even the basic benefits of mini- 
mum wage legislation, unem- 
ployment insurance, disability 
compensation, and child labor 
laws? 

The reason is simple. Des- 
perately poor workers, unpro- 
tected by law, will accept mis- 
erably low wages. Migrant farm 
workers are weak, unorganized, 
unable to defend themselves. 
Their employers, on the other 
hand, are well organized. Their 
powerful lobbies are active — 
and effective — in perpetuating 
poverty and legislative discrim- 
ination against workers in agri- 
culture. 


As a result, the disease rate 
among migrants is twice the 
normal; their children four 
years behind in school; their 
wages a hare third of average 
factory pay. 

Unable to protect himself, the 
migrant needs help. And help, 
frankly, means money: money 
to counter-lobby for remedial 
legislation; money to tell their 
story to the public; money to 
support collective bargaining 
attempts. 

While five bills to help mi- 
grant families were adopted 
by the Senate in the last Con- 
gress, four of them died in 
the House. Only one, the Mi- 
grant Health Bill, was passed. 
Ten bills to help migrants 
have been introduced in the 
present Congress. 

The National Sharecroppers 
Fund must work harder to build 
public support for them if they 
are to become law. Only with 
the support of people like you 
can we keep up our efforts to 
obtain for these forgotten Amer- 
icans a decent share of the 
abundance they toil to produce. 

Reprinted for — NATIONAL 
SHARECROPPERS FUND, 112 
East 19th St., New York 3, N.1 
GRamercy 3-0284. 


are better understood by the 
workers, who know that the gov- 
ernment of any auto shop de- 
pends on the type of represen- 
tation the workers get from their 
union. 

In many cases, the local presi- 
dent and the boys from Soli- 
darity House, along with the 
company, put pressure on the 
Bargaining Committee to drop 
half of their demands to settle 
the local issues during Chrysler 
contract negotiations. Of course, 
these settlements were at the ex- 
pense of the workers and their 
piled up grievances. 

DEMANDS AND GRIEVANCES 

One thing should be made 
clear here, and that is the dif- 
ference between grievances and 
demands. The grievances are 
those protests by workers against 
management oppression that have 
been formally processed and are 
at some particular stage of the 
grievance procedure. Demands 
are the list of things the local 
bargaining unit draws up at con- 
tract time to use in the horse- 
trading procedure, that are not 
subjects of grievances. A strike 
may be called over demands, but 
not over a grievance that is be- 
ing processed. 

And at contract time the griev- 
ances of workers are usually 
sacrificed. One recent example 
stands clearly. A worker had the 
classification and was doing the 
work of a dispatcher for 10 years, 
but was being paid the lower 
rate of a stock chaser. He filed 
a grievance, based on his work 
and classification, for back pay. 
His case went as far as the ap- 
peal board, and there seemed to 
be no question but that he would 
get his back pay due him even 
if the case had to go up to the 
highest step — the referee. 

But once it got to the appeal 
board, nothing more was heard 
about it. The worker couldn’t 
find out anything about what had 
been decided about his case. 
Then, after he told men in the 
shop who began to put pressure 
on the local officers, the union 
suddenly came up with a “Mem- 
orandum of Understanding” be- 
tween the union and the com- 
pany that simply threw the work- 
er’s case out. 

The worker was so mad about 
this obvious double-cross that he 
refused to do the work of dis- 
patcher, and went back to doing 
the work his paid rate called for. 

This is only one case. There 
are thousands, and these are the 
reasons that working conditions, 
the treatment by management, 
is the burning issue in the shop. 

PASSING THE BUCK 

The reason the locals have the 
problem is that the UAW has 
ducked the question and passed 
it back to the locals. Now the 
UAW has the whip in their hands 
and uses it on the Bargaining 
Committee to settle grievances 
and plant problems to get pro- 
duction rolling again. 

If it wasn’t that the workers 
on the line have it so tough, it 
would seem funny how the union 
depends on the working man to 
keep production rolling for the 
company — and yet not one of the 
Bargaining Committee, 1 o e a 1 
president, UAW staff members, 
none of these people work on the 
line. 
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Magnolia Jungle Lynch Law 

The arrest of five Mississippi “law enforcement” officials early 
this month on charges of violating the civil rights of Negroes — 
namely, the false arrests and vicious beatings of five Negro men — 
has removed the slightest doubt anyone could have had that in 
South USA not only is the law on the side of the lynch-mob, the 
law and the lynch-mob are one and the same. The only surprise 
was that the FBI did not yet charge these officials directly with 
the murders of the three young civil rights workers this summer. 

It is this complete breakdown of any law and order in the 
Magnolia Jungle of the Deep South that has resulted in the burning 
and bombing of more than 40 churches and countless homes in 
Mississippi in the past six months. In McComb alone, where 10 
white segregationists have finally been arrested as suspects, there 
have been no less than 17 bombings, four church burnings and nine 
vicious beatings since June. 

The widespread knowledge that it is precisely Mississippi 
“law and order” that is responsible for these crimes finally led the 
FBI to report also that the Mississippi Highway Patrol is heavily 
infiltrated by the Klan. Just how token was the subsequent dismissal 
of two of the Highway Patrol officers, can be seen from the fact 
that all the others were merely required to bring signed statements 
from their local Klan chapters saying that they were no longer 
members and were released from all vows! For good measure a 
memorandum was also sent out “reminding” them that the Ku 
Klux Klan is listed as a subversive organization by the Attorney 
General, and “as such,” membership is a violation of the patrol- 
man’s oath. 

Even with completely conclusive evidence against him for the 
murder of Medgar Evers, Byron De La Beckwith was set free by an 
all-white Mississippi jury. Worse than that, even with the confession 
of one of the accomplices, the murderers of Lemuel Penn, an Army 
officer killed while in uniform in Georgia, were set free by 
another all-white Southern jury. 

There is little hope that the five Mississippi police officials 
will ever be convicted as long as they, too, are tried by the standard 
racist jury of. the South. And there is no evidence that the Civil 
Rights Law of 1964 has made any difference whatsoever in the way 
of life— and death— in the Magnolia Jungle. 


An Understood Misunderstanding 


Once more Reuther has proved himself the past master of 
substitution. This time he seized upon the eloquence of the rank- 
and-file’s demand for “human decency and dignity on the job”— but 
is again winding up upth a contract that only perpetuates the in- 
human working conditions of today’s automated production. 

That the GM workers would have struck with or without 
Reuther’s blessing is reasonably obvious. When four of the locals 
who had been exempted from the strike, walked out with 260,000 
authorized strikers the very minute the strike was announced, Reuther 
called it “just a misunderstanding” and dispatched a UAW regional 
director “to get the people back to work” immediately. But there 
had been no misunderstanding three weeks earlier when the GM 
workers let him know they were so anxious to shut down the 
inhuman pace of the infamous GM assembly lines that they threat- 
ened to walk out with the Chrysler workers before their own contract 
was even taken up. 

Remembering his embarrassment two years ago, when GM 
workers wildcatted in protest against a national agreement that had 
not taken up a single one of their local grievances, Reuther this 
time decided to cover his flanks and hold off on the national agree- 
ment to see if the local grievances could be settled first. 

Ever since Automation, local grievances have been THE griev- 
ances, in every industry in the country. And in the auto industry, 
General Motors has led the field in imposing the most inhuman of 
local working conditions. In two years over 17,000 unsettled local 
grievances had piled up. 

Louis G. Seaton, GM vice-president in charge of personnel, has 
said only 15% of these 17,000 demands were “properly” related 
to working conditions. The “proper” 15% include demands for im- 
proved lighting, ventilation, safety conditions, lavatories, smoking 
rules, and the like. The other 85%, said the company, “are improper 
for local negotiations because . . . they seek to change the national 
agreement.” 

The clause in the national agreement that these 85% seek to 
change is the iron-clad insistence by the corporations that manage- 
ment alone has the right to set the pace of the line and determine 
how much production they can sweat out of the worker. 

This, and this precisely, is what the workers are disputing. 
And this is precisely what Reuther has sold them out on. How far 
he has sold them out can be judged by the meaningless statement 
he accepted as a policy-letter from General Motors on the key issue 
of excessive overtime: an agreement by the company to “take into 
consideration” the personal problems of a worker when telling him 
to work overtime! 

The workers’ attitude to the contract is seen in their outright 
rejection of it in some of (he key locals like Dodge Local 3 in 
Detroit, and such outspoken opposition to it in other locals that many 
ballots were invalidated because workers supposedly defaced them by 
writing their “no” votes in unmistakable language. (See Readers 
Views and Worker’s Journal.) Even where they have not rejected 
it, the workers know that this contract only guarantees the continued 
inhuman use of human beings by both management and the labor 
bureaucrats. This is what they can never accept. 
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THE INHUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS 


I don’t really care how 
much profit GM or Chrysler 
or Ford make. They have 
been making it every day 
anyway. The most important 
thing is how we can exist, how 
we can live in that shop every 
day. The most important thing 
is how we can keep them from 
dehumanizing us into nothing 
more than a machine. 

We have just had a model 
change. They go around and 
time the machines and see 
how many pieces the machine 
can put out in how many sec- 
onds and minutes. And when 
you come back to work, that 
is YOUR production. You are 
a human being, but they don’t 
time YOU, the way they used 
to in the old days. Now they 
just time the machine. And 
Reuther and everyone else 
knows this. But this is what 
they have given away for their 
big “economic demands.” 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Dodge workers re- 
jected the contract, and in 
our local I think it would 
have been rejected too, ex- 
cept some of the workers 
were so mad that they in- 
validated their ballots by 
writing on them things like 
“Hell, no!” and “No damn 
it!” and some other things 
I couldn’t even tell you 
about. The officials voided 
all of these votes, and one 
of the workers I know said 
he overheard one of them 
saying that if it hadn’t been 
for all those voided ballots, 
the contract would have 
been rejected by 40 votes. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Seaton has boasted that 
General Motors’ safety record, 
housekeeping and industrial 
hygenine safeguards “stack up 
. . . against any other modern 
industrial enterprise in the 
world.” And he has cited as 
proof of how glorious are 
these conditions the fact that 
GM has conducted open 
houses during 1964 in which 
over a million visitors “could 
judge, on their own, the type 
of working conditions which 
we have.” The only way a 
single one of these million 
visitors could judge the con- 
ditions the workers are talking 
about would be to take the 
worker’s place on that moving 
line for one day — or even one 
hour — or perhaps even five 
minutes. 
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was not a special honor to be 
first. He even tried to make 
a joke of it, saying that George 
Washington was first in war, 
first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his country-men, but 
married a widow who had 
several children. I don’t think 
the GM workers were in the 
mood for jokes, though. 

One GM worker told me 
that the rumor was flying 
through the plant that if 
Chrysler went on strike, the 
GM plant would walk out with 
us. Reuther must have been 
very happy he didnft have to 
strike Chrysler. And he 
certainly knew that if he 
didn’t authorize a GM strike, 
they would wildcat anyhow. 


the'm in any attempts to get 
protection from the terrorists 
down there. I am wondering 
if the reason J. Edgar Hoover 
himself is now getting worried 
about what is going on down 
there (finally!) is because he 
is afraid that he’ can’t even 
control his own organization. 

It wouldn’t surprise me one 
bit if the Mississippi FBI 
agents cared as little for the 
lives of the Northern agents 
Hoover might send down, as 
they care for the Negroes and 
civil rights workers. Hoover 
might rightly feel that one of 
his own FBI men from the 
North will get the next sniper’s 
bullet. 


Activist 
New York 


Auto Worker 
Detroit 


* * * i 

They tell me that in GM the 
discrimination is so bad that 
some plants even have sep- 
arate showers for Negroes and 
whites. This was brought out 
at the time the NAACP put 
the picket line around the GM 
building. 

It was generally known be- 
fore negotiations began any- 
where, that neither Chrysler 
nor Ford were the real tar- 
gets. They were just the eas- 
iest. GM was the real target, 
because it is absolutely the 
worst sweat-shop in the coun- 
try. It has more discrimination 
and more speed-up; and more 
inhumanity than any other 
place you could name. 

I know what conditions at 
Chrysler are like. And if GM 
is worse, it must be terrible. 


THE EICHMANN 
SYNDROME 


Just recently I heard Allen 
Ginsberg the poet, on televi- 
sion. He was telling about 
meeting an American bombing 
specialist when he was in 
South Viet Nam not too long 
ago. It was about three o’clock 
in the morning, the man was 
a little drunk and he told 
Ginsberg, “I have the Eich- 
mann syndrome.” 

When asked why he was 
doing what he was doing, the 
man answered that he had a 
wife and two kids and was 
making $20,000 a year there in 
South Viet Nam. Then Gins- 
berg asked him if that was 
much more than he as a highly 
skilled specialist could earn 
back in the States. The man 
said that it was a little bit 


more. 


Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


* * * 

The GM workers I talk to 
were saying a long time ago 
that they would never accept 
another contract by Reuther or 
anyone else unless it did some- 
thing about the production 
standards. 

The foremen have all been 
talking about production stan- 
dards, too. The way they work 
it all out is very simple. There 
is a little wheel under the 
line which manipulates the 
speed of the line. You can 
make it faster or slower. So 
the union gets a little more re- 
lief time for the workers? 
Well, all the company has to 
do to get it back Is turn that 
wheel a little faster. And the 
workers all know this. Nobody 
is fooling them. 


Observer 

Philadelphia 


MARXIST-HUMAN ISM 


Auto Worker 


Ex-G.M. Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They have the working- 
people so tied up. When we 
got the last five-cent raise. I 
came home to tell my wife 
when I brought the pay-check 
home that Friday— but when I 
handed it to her, before I 
could say a word, she said, 
“You must have got a raise 
this week.” I said, “How did 
you know?” She said, “Every- 
thing is up a nickle or a dime 
in the store.” A raise doesn’t 
mean a thing to us. Any work- 
er will tell you that. 

Working Man 
Detroit 


Detroit 


THE VERY SECRET SERVICE 


The W a r r e n Commission 
has already documented the 
inexcusable actions of the FBI 
and the Secret Service last 
November, when they did not 
bother to watch for Oswald, 
though they had plenty of 
material on him. Now it seems 
that the FBI and the Secret 
Service also knew all about 
Jenkins, but did not bother to 
pass on that - information 
either. One thing you can say 
about the Secret service any- 
how: they certainly keep their 
secrets well! 


I thought the last issue of 
N&L was great. Especially the 
letters and “Workers Journal.” 
But I gave my copy away to a 
friend from the South who was 
here to see me. I talked to him 
about Marxist - Humanism all 
weekend. He doesn’t feel the 
same way about the working 
class as I do, and therefore 
doesn’t feel about N&L and 
Marxist - Humanists the same 
way I do, but he was very 
much impressed with Amer- 
ican Civilization oh Trial and 
with the Young Marxist -Hu- 
manist. He has been around 
young Socialists for a long 
time, and he said American 
Civilization on Trial said many 
of the things he had always 
felt, but had never seen pre- 
sented that way. 

Student 

Philadelphia 


VAUGHN VS. POINDEXTER 


Journalist 


* * * 

Before Chrysler settled with 
Reuther, and Reuther was 
threatening to strike if they 
didn’t come across — the GM 
workers just flew apart. They 
said they wanted to strike, 
too. Reuther tried to calm 
them down by telling them it 


Chicago 


I have read reports from al- 
most all of the civil rights peo- 
ple who have worked in the 
South that the Mississippi 
FBI, which is made up of 
white Mississippians, have 
been absolutely useless to 


The national scene is not the 
only interesting and important 
part of the coming elections. 
Here in Detroit we are faced 
with a Common Council 
vacancy and a candidate who 
has the qualifications to fill it. 
His name is Jackie Vaughn. 
Ill, and he has the support of 
both labor and Negro groups. 

Mr. Vaughn is running as 
a non-partisan candidate. He 
is a Negro but his interest and 
concern are with all the peo- 
ple of Detroit. His opposition, 
Mr. Poindexter, is of the Gold- 
water caliber. Therefore, to 
defeat Poindexter is to help 
defeat the racist, fascist ele- 
ment in our city. 


Reader 

Detroit 
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WHAT AFTER NOV. 3 ? 

I am worried about all this 
“lesser-evil” talk I keep hear- 
ing in the civil-rights move- 
ment. I never did go for that 
theory. I am scared of Gold- 
water, too. But I can’t see 
Johnson painted as any “lib- 
eral,” just because Goldwater 
is an outright fascist. 

At the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City there 
were a lot of young kids— the 
Young Dems — carrying around 
signs saying fantastic things 
like “Be Alive in ’65; LBJ’s 
Failsafe Drive.” 

It was very sad to think that 
anyone could believe that 
Johnson would really keep us 
safe from nuclear holocaust. 
Barry Goldwater means to 
make nuclear war the first 
item of business. Johnson only 
fights “little wars.” This, how- 
ever, is hardly a positive thing. 
Johnson would also fight a 
nuclear war, he would also 
send bombers with H-bombs 
and A-bombs and missiles to 
different parts of the world. 

And yet these teenagers 
enthusiastically carried these 
signs. They really thought that 
there was a choice and that 
Johnson was a hope, a real 
hope. 

Journalist 

Penna. 

* * * 

This year everyone is saying 
that Goldwater’s defeat is a 
sure thing — but I am going to 


swallow my socialist “princi- 
ples” in order to try to make 
sure it’s sure. To me Goldwater 
and Johnson are far from 
“twins.” LBJ is a representa- 
tive of capitalism, to be sure. 
And one of their strongest 
supports, I admit. But Gold- 
waterism is qualitatively dif- 
ferent, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I cannot see repeating 
the infamous “Red Referen- 
dum” of German history when 
the Communists voted with 
the Fascists against The 
Weimar Republic. 

Long-time Socialist 
Detroit 

* * * 

I vote only for those who 
are friends of the Judean na- 
tion, whether they are Jew, 
Gentile, Black or white. I had 
every intention of voting for 
Mr. Johnson, the lesser evil 
of the two certainly, but it was 
Mr. Johnson himself who 
changed my mind. 

Some time ago, there was a 
Jewish conference regarding 
the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia. When Mr. Johnson was 
asked to receive a delegation 
of that assembly, he refused. 
Is this the action of a friend? 

I would also like to ask who 
passed the most anti-labor 
laws we have ever had, if not 
a Democratic Congress? One 
of the sponsors of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin law was even the 
the late J. F. Kennedy. These 
vicious laws are a sharp whip 
against unions. I can’t con- 


ceive of a union man being for 
any candidate who does not 
promise at least to attempt to 
abolish them. 

This is why I cannot con- 
ceive of Robert Kennedy being 
passed off as a liberal either. 
He was the one who prepared 
the most vicious of the anti- 
labor laws. I must admit, he is 
a good lawyer. But not a 
liberal. 

The other day he put on a 
skull cap and made the bless- 
ing we do on the, holiday that 
just passed. What a clown! Mr. 
Kennedy was the Attorney 
General until just recently. 
Why did he allow an inhuman 
such as Lincoln Rockwell to 
rave against the Jews and Ne- 
groes? He should have sent 
him to prison for life, as far 
as I am concerned. 

Workers should demand that 
all anti-labor laws be abol- 
ished. Neither Mr. Goldwater 
nor Mr. Johnson will bring the 
solution to the needs of the 
workers. That solution can 
come only from the militant 
action of all who toil for a 
living. Give me a genuine so- 
cialist and I will vote for him. 
In the meantime, I will con- 
tinue to fight for a better and 
really free world. 

M. E. Ben-Ami 
New York 

* * * 

If, as a socialist, I ever had 
doubts about voting “for” 
LBJ to make sure that Gold- 
water doesn't make the White 
House, it was dispelled once 
and for all when I read that 
among the people Goldwater 
would pick for his cabinet he 
had chosen: Richard Nixon as 
Secretary of State; General 
Lucius Clay as Secretary of 
Defense; and none other than 
that infamous China lobbyist 
and arch-reactionary, Walter 
Judd, as Ambassador to the 
United Nations! 

Alarmed 
New York 

* * * 

In the middle of his cam- 
paign Goldwater choose to at- 
tack the crime rate of Wash., 
D.C. For whatever his own 
reasons may be, the acting 
Attorney General pointed out 
that Goldwater attacked the 
crime in Wash., D.C., whose 
population is 50% Negro but 
he forgot to mention the city 
of Phenoix, in his home state 
of Arizona, where the crime 
rate is 30% higher than 
Wash., D.C., and the popula- 
tion is 95% white. 

A. T. 
Detroit 

* * * 

Who does Goldwater think 
he is? Ths country is strong 
but not so strong that some 
other guy isn’t going to fight 
back. That man would probab- 
ly have us in war within three 
months if he were elected. 

Negro Worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

Pearl Harbor was bombed, 
December 7, 1941. I was draft- 
ed and sent to the Pacific by 
January, 1942, and I didn’t 
get home from there until 
October, 1945. I know a war 
today would be a lot differ- 
ent, but World War II was 
too much for me and I don’t 
want to see another. I remem- 
ber seeing the people on those 
Islands, seeing small families 
trudging by us on the road, 
they would stop and bow to 
the soldiers and continue be- 
hind a hill and live there for 
a while. Who wants another 
war? Who could vote for 
Goldwater? 

White Worker, 
Detroit 


An Appeal to Our Headers 

Help Us Mamtain News & Letters 

In this year— when well-heeled, native, Far-Right neo- 
fascism has dictated the choice of presidential candidate for 
the Republican Party and shown that, whether or not it loses 
this election, it is out to break white labor as well as the 
Negro revolution, and push Johnson’s war-brinkmanship into 
the nuclear abyss itself — the need for a workers’ paper such 
as News & Letters assumes an inescapable urgency. 

In this year — when the Freedom Movement is at a turning 
point and must decide where to go — the need is greater than 
ever for a paper which combines the talents of worker and 
intellectual, in which each speaks for himself and each can 
listen to the other. 

■ ... * * * 

News & Letters has been supported and financed in the 
nearly 10 years of its existence entirely by contributions and 
subscriptions of members and friends. The September Con- 
vention of the Committees voted this year for a $5,000 Special 
Fund as the minimum needed to guarantee the continued 
regular publication of the paper, and set Dec. 31 as the dead- 
line for the first $2,500. 

Over $3,000 was pledged immediately by those present — 
and to date $1,445 has already been sent in. 

* * * 

Some of the checks have been substantial, like the $100 we 
received this week from New York. Some have been smaller, 
like the $5 sent in weekly by a youth in Detroit, who pledged 
to do so for 20 weeks, until he contributes a full $100 from 
the salary of his first regular job. A student in Philadelphia, 
who has no job, sent in $10 with a promise to send $40 more 
by “deadline.” 

From a steelworker in Pittsburgh came a check for $20, 
and from a housewife there, another $10. In addition, she 
sent in $5 for literature sold there last month. The Los 
Angeles Committee has already sent in $200 on pledges, and 
$87 for literature sold there this month. And Detroit has 
contributed $1,105 toward the $1,850 pledged by that Com- 
mittee at the Convention, and is making plans for holiday 
parties to help raise the $2,000 needed above and beyond the 
personal pledges made at the Convention. 

* * * 

Whether you can contribute $10, $50, or $100 — or whether 
you can only buy a $1 subscription for a friend — WE NEED 
YOUR HELP! Please clip the coupon below and send it with 
your check to: 


NEWS & LETTERS 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit, Mich. 48204 

Enclosed find my contribution of for the 

News & Letters Fund to help continue its regular publi- 
cation. 

Name - 

Address City .- 

State Zip Code 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Mao's Bomb and Khrushchev's Fad 

(Continued from Page 1) 

more, Mr. Adzhubei then spread himself out in the paper he edited 
with a series of articles which raised the question of a new Soviet 
policy to West Germany, including “a new Rapallo.” This reference 
was to the treaty in the early 1920’s which initiated’ not only close 
economic collaboration between Russia and Germany but also a mili- 
tary flaunting of the conditions of the Versailles Treaty against 
German rearmament. 

The Chinese Communist Party' immediately charged Khrushchev 
with a “sell-out” of East Germany to the West. We must keep this 
in mind when we read the official announcement from Peking on 
its atomic explosion allegedly because “The United States is now 
putting nuclear weapons into the hands of the West German revan- 
chists through the so-called multilateral nuclear force and thereby 
threatens the security of the German Democratic Republic and the 
other East European Socialist countries.” It is to be doubted that 
East Europe wiU feel safe under Peking’s “atomic umbrella,” but 
Mao is not one to miss an opportunity to create distrust in Russia’s 
readiness to protect “the socialist countries.” 

THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 

I am not trying to say that Khrushchev’s attempts at rap- 
prochement with West Germany is the only cause of his downfall. 
The Sino-Soviet rift, especially as it also led to “polycentrism” 
among the European Communist Parties, East and West, is a very 
important cause for the downfall. No doubt the Russian propagan- 
dists are at this very moment covering the length and breadth of 
the land, illuminating to the Party faithful what “harebrained 
scheming, immature conclusions and hasty decisions” means not only 
in relationship to the Sino-Soviet conflict but also on the domestic 
scene, ranging from the “failure on consumer goods” and means of 
production, including the military, to “phrasemongering” on the 
virgin land program and the 20 Year Plan for “constructing full 
communism.” 

What I am saying is that, for Russia, Germany has always been 
the key to the international situation. This was so in Lenin’s day 
when he banked all on the German Revolution to save Russia from 
its backwardness and isolation. It was so when Stalin transformed 
into opposite this total reliance on revolution, and banked, instead, 
on collaboration with Nazi Germany — the infamous Hitler-Stalin Pact 
which gave the green light to World War II. And it was so when 
Hitler attacked Russia and Stalin had to reverse himself. Since de- 
Stalinization Khrushchev always knew how to heat up the Cold War: 
create a crisis over Berlin. 

Nor can we forget that an important reason for the downfall 
of Beria was his call for a new “international detente.” Of course, 
the furthest thing away from the mind of that police chief was a 
detente such as the East German Revolt of June 17, 1953, which 
led to his downfall*, even as the furthest thing from the mind of 
Khrushchev when he embarked on deStalinization was the Hungarian 
Revolution which nearly caused his downfall. That it now came from 
in-fighting rather than revolution speaks volumes for the type of 
state-capitalist society Russia is. 

THE NEW POWER STRUGGLE 

Whatever induced Khrushchev to reverse himself here and 
attempt a new type of relationship with West Germany, it couldn’t 
have been very popular either in Russia or in East Germany or in 
Poland. Indeed, no policy so quickly unites not only Communists 
in Europe but Europe as a whole as fear of a rearmed West Ger- 
many. Any change, any change whatever, in the relationship with 
West Germany would have created the opportunity his opponents 
within the ruling clique would have wished for. Khrushchev never 
commanded the undivided authority Stalin had. His defeat of the 
“anti-party group” in 1957, did not mean the elimination of the , 
conditions for a new power struggle. On the contrary, he himself 
had laid down the conditions for new apparatus men, with no part 
in the Russian Revolution of 1917, to come to power and wish to 
move faster and “more efficiently” down the state-capitalist path. 

The new power struggle in Russia is, at the same time, a new 
stage for the struggle for world power, beginning with dominance 
over the Communist world. While it. by no means excludes a rap- 
prochement with China, this is quite unlikely at the moment. The 
point is that, again, all roads lead to Berlin. 

This is an issue that can unite the Communist Parties of both 
East and West Europe who have been balking at the call for a 
meeting that would be exclusively concerned with expelling the 
Chinese Communist Party and thus reestablishing Russian mono- 
lithic control over them. The “expanded agenda,” which now calls 
for discussion not only of “Communist unity” but also “problems of 
peace” and “national independence,” will now not only give a new 
impetus to the meeting but a new expose of Chinese “adventurism” 
— should the Chinese Communist Party still refuse to come. Thus all 
roads leading to Moscow, through Berlin, are both open and closed. 

The irony of this is that the European Communist parties so 
value the little independence they have gained by the Sino-Soviet 
rift not being settled that they are now questioning the method of 
Khrushchev’s removal. Such a skeptical attitude is hardly what 
Brezhnev counted on as a response to his first major public speech 
on Oct. 19, in which he promised that the party is striving for the 
unity of “the Socialist countries on a fully equal footing.” What the 
attitude, and’ the promise, do reveal is that the rise of the new ruling 
clique is only the beginning, not the end, of the' divisive forces at 
work. 


*In 1953 I was the only one who thus related Beria’s downfall to 
the East German Revolt. In 1956 Seweryn Bialer, who had been a 
member of the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of 
the Polish Communist Party but then fled to the West, revealed 
that a document for internal circulation about the fall of Beria had 
spoken of this, accusing Beria of proposing a policy which would 
have led to the abandonment of East Germany. Is this accusation 
now being refurbished for the “trial” against Khrushchev? 
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Water, No Bread 1 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

U. of C STUDENTS PROTEST 
BAN ON FREE EXPRESSION 

by Eugene Walker 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.- 
Over three thousand students 
at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley protested the 
school’s ban on political ac- 
tivity by staging a sit-down 
around a patrol car to pre- 
vent the arrest of a man who 
had been stopped from solic- 
iting funds and seeking mem- 
bers for the Congress of Ra- 
cial Equality. 

The sit-down lasted some 32 
hours before a settlement was 
reached. During that time lead- 
ers of the protest movement 
stood on the roof of the patrol 
Car and delivered speeches to the 
crowd. Two hours before the 
agreement 500 police were as- 
sembled, apparently to arrest 
the students. 

400 SIT-IN 

Political activity has been per- 
mitted in recent years in an area 
outside the main gate. However, 
a week previous to the sit-down 
protest, school authorities said 
that no solicitation or recruiting 
would be permitted there or any- 
where on campus, for off campus 
political and social organizations. 

The plaza, where political ac- 
tivities have been carried on, im- 
mediately became the scene of a 
series of protest rallies which cli- 
maxed in the sit-down. Some 400 
students staged a sit-in in Sproul 
Hall, the main University adminis- 
tration building, the night pre- 
vious to the sit-down around the 
patrol car. Eight students leading 
the protest were suspended in- 
definitely from the University. 

AGREEMENT REACHED 

The demonstration was called 
off after an agreement was reach- 
ed with the President and Chan- 
cellor of the University. The 
agreement allowed the police to 
book the man, who was in the 
patrol car for the entire length 
of the sit-in, but the University 
would not press charges. The 
eight suspended students would 


have their cases taken out of the 
hands of the administration and 
left up to the academic senate 
made up of faculty members. An 
area of land owned by the Uni- 
versity would be donated to 
either Me city of Berkeley or the 
Associated Students so that poli- 
tical activity can be carried on 
without interference by the Uni- 
versity. Organizations which par- 
ticipated in the protest will not 
have campus privileges suspend- 
ed. 

The immediate action which 
the U. of C. students took to pro- 
tect their rights to free expres- 
sion shows what can be done. I 
have recently returned from work- 
ing in Mississippi where civil rights 
workers who attempt to talk to 
individuals on the street can be 
arrested for vagrancy; if they 
talk to someone in a public build- 
ing they can be arrested for tres- 
passing. The man arrested at the 
University of California was 
charged with trespassing. The 
University of California is a state 
university built with and main- 
tained with public funds. 

FETTERED DIALOGUE 

It seems most ludicrous that 
the right of individuals to express 
themselves or their organization’s 
point of view including the act of 
getting support for their organi- 
zation by recruitment of mem- 
mers or solicitation of funds 
should be inhabited by an insti- 
tution which calls for “free in- 
quiry” and “unfettered dialogue.” 

That the administration’s de- 
cision to curtail political activity 
contradicts this call for inquiry 
and dialogue without restriction 
is obvious. But it is no isolated 
incident. There have been a num- 
ber of attempts of various kinds 
to limit active participation in 
events since the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
demonstration a few years ago. 
University of California students 
are fortunately letting their voic- 
es be heard in this attempt to 
stifle free expression. 


I have been to many places 
in Detroit and have seen 
many things that make me 
think I know just what it 
would be like if Goldwater 
were elected President. In 
school we were asked to write 
an essay on that subject and 
one girl wrote: “The first 
day after Goldwater was 
elected we’d have bread and 
water. Then for the next four 
years we’d have cold water 
and no bread.” 

I have only pity for those 
people who are all for Goldwater, 
pity that they can’t see what he 
stands for. Every Negro knows 
what he represents — he is against 
equality. 

WHO’LL TRADE PLACES? 

Nobody can tell a Negro he has 
equality. Is it equality to go into 
a restaurant and not get waited 
on until they are ready? Is it 
freedom when Negro women are 
still down on their hands and 
knees, scrubbing some white 
woman’s floor? Of course, they’re 
getting paid for it. But would 
the whites get down on their 
knees and let us pay them a few 
pennies, and call it freedom and 
equality? 

Why have the white men al- 
ways been free? They had no 
more. to do with their color than 
we did. When I was a child I 
thought we were born with our 
freedom. But I have seen how 
wrong I was. I thought these 
things were fought out a long 
time ago. But how wrong I was 
again. 

Maybe I’ll find answers to my 
questions if I search long enough. 
But in the meantime it is hard 
to be confused and hurt. Some 
white people care more about 
a dog, cat or bird than about 
Negro freedom. That is hard to 
understand. But maybe getting to 
understand is part of growing up. 

EQUALITY AND FREEDOM 

All Negroes can do is pray and 
try it together, fighting on for 
what is denied us. But we can- 
not fight it alone. Some whites 
say, why should we give Negroes 
their freedom — they’re not im- 
portant. But oh, how wrong they 
are. Those whites have pushed 
and hit and hurt us long enough. 
They have had our freedom, and 
now We want it back. In a way, 
they are the patients and we are 
the doctors, and they are going 
to have to take their medicine 
in big doses. 

I have never experienced a lot 
of things most Freedom Fighters 
have. I have never been dragged 
from the entrance of a store, or 
shoved into a police van. But the 
people who have, are not only 
fighting for their freedom, but for 
generations to come. My name, 
age, address — these things are not 
important. What is important is 
equality and freedom for all. 

Josetta Reid 


feel that they could take care of 
that, I didn’t have anything to do 
with down there, I wasn’t down 
there.' 

FREEDOM’S KEY 

But I found out that it is up 
here, and it’s over there, and it’s 
everywhere around you. You are 
all in a little cage, and there is 
a key up at the top — but the wall 
is just a little too high, and un- 
til you get everybody in it, we 
are not going to be able to reach 
that key. I feel that if we just 
keep fighting long enough, and 
talking, and getting people toget- 
her, and argue viewpoints — then 
we will have enough people to 
make a change and reach that key 
to open that door. 


// We Just Keep Fighting 


Long Enough und Talking' 

DETROIT, Mich.— When you walk up to a young teen- 
ager here in Detroit and you ask him about his point of view 
on civil rights, or what he thinks about the power structure, 
or the economic system, all he says is one thing, “It’s a 
dog-eat-dog world, and I’m looking out for myself. I’m 
getting there the best way I can, and if that means putting 
a woman on the streets, then that is the best way I can.” 

<s>— — 


Then if you talk to a girl, and 
you ask her about it she says, “I 
haven’t got time. I’ve got to get 
through school. And I have got 
to get clothes on me, and if the 
only way I can get clothes 'is out 
there on the street, then that’s 
the way I’m going to get them.” 

DOESN’T HATE WHITES 

I don’t blame them for this at- 
titude. I don’t hate white people 
because they have given them 
this attitude, really, by forcing 
them into this ghetto neighbor- 
hood. But I think I can change 
this attitude, if I work at it hard 
enough. 

Ibis is the “Land of the free 
and the home of the brave” — 
Which is a lie. “With liberty and 
justice for all” — which is a lie. 
If I, by fighting, can stop prosti- 
tution, and get the bums off the 


street, and don’t have to go to a 
sloppy, run-down school, then 
that is what I am going to do to 
better my position, and my peo- 
ple’s position in this country. If I 
can do that by fighting, if those 
people in the South can better 
their condition — because we are 
the richest country in the world 
and they don’t have to live in the 
“black bottom” as we call it, they 
don’t have to go to run-down 
schools, they shouldn’t have to 
work in cotton fields and pick cot- 
ton for 30c a day— then they are 
going to fight. 

I still think it’s a dog-eat-dog 
world too, but I’m not “every 
man for himself” anymore. Be- 
cause I used to be for me, and for 
me only. And whatever happened 
to somebody down South, well 
that was their business. I used to 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

TO OUR READERS: The column reproduced below is part of 
the collection of writings which appeared over the past decade as the 
column “A Doctor Speaks ” It was a favorite of ivorkers and intel- 
lectuals alike because it spoke of every human problem man faces 
today. We hope to issue it in book form and ask readers who have 
favorites to tell us which other columns they would like to have re- 
printed in future issues. 

• « * 


Benjamin Rush-MJ). and Revolutionist 

Most doctors have found their place alongside conservative and 
even reactionary groups in maintaining existing conditions of living 
long after these conditions have turned into a cancer on society. 
Their allegiance appears to lie with those elements among us that 
hold a privileged economic position. 

The medical profession’s lack of serious influence, not only in 
government and industry but on the thinking of ordinary people, 
is explained away by the need to concentrate on an ever-expanding 
science as well as the limitations necessitated by specialization. 

IGNORE SOURCE OF SYMPTOMS 

But while there is increasing perfection in the management of 
symptoms and disease that is local, there is little concern with what 
is defective in the total living of millions of Americans as a source 
of these symptoms. 

However, organized medicine and its leaders (which must be 
distinguished from the individual doctor) feels itself somewhat 
isolated. It has therefore entered upon a campaign to bring the 
profession into favorable public light by advocating better relations 
with patients and by encouraging political activity among physicians. 
But, in view of the fact that organized medicine discourages any 
fundamental change from what exists, it is difficult to foresee any 
success in these ventures. 

A recent issue of the weekly Journal of the American Medical 
Association reported that over the years 359 physicians have “helped 
to shape the destiny of the country as members of Congress.” A 
sketch is given of some of the more prominent physicians. Here is 
one about Benjamin Rush, M.D., a close friend of Thomas Paine. 

“Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania, another practicing physician 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, was easily the most 
famous American physician and medical teacher of his generation. 
Dr. Rush was a rugged character, bra9h and bold in debate and in 
conduct. His correspondence was so indiscreet — he feuded violently 
with Washington, among others — that his family kept his private 
secret until recent years ... If was to him that Jefferson wrote 
the famous line: T have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of men.’” 

In 1773 this is what he had ! to say on slavery: “The first step 
to be taken to put a stop to slavery in this country is to leave off 
importing slaves. For this purpose let our assemblies unite in 
petitioning the King and Parliament to dissolve the African Com- 
pany. It is by this incorporated band of robbers that the trade has 
been chiefly carried on to America . . . 

“Let such of our countrymen as engage in the slave trade be 
shunned as the greatest enemies of our country ... 

“Extend the privileges we enjoy, to every human creature born 
among us, and let not the journals or our assemblies be disgraced 
with the records of laws which allow exclusive privilege to men of 
one color in preference to another.” 

AGAINST DEATH PENALTY 

In 1792 he urged the abolition of the death penalty. He argued 
for a complete change in the treatment of civil prisoners who, often 
jailed for no worse crime than debt, were sent to labor on city 
streets chained with heavy iron balls. 

In 1799 he advocated the establishments of a Peace-Office and 
asked that military uniforms and military titles be laid aside. ‘To 
affect the minds of the citizens of the U.S. with the blessing of 
peace” he asked that the following inscriptions be painted on the 
door of the office of the Secretary of War: 

1. “An office for butchering the human species.” 

2. “A Widow and Orphan making office.” 

3. “A broken bone making office.” 

4. A Wooden Leg making office.” 


5. “An office for creating public and private vices. 1 


6. “An office for creating a 


public debt.” 


7. “An office for creating speculators, stock-jobbers, and 
bankrupts.” 

8. “An office for creating famine.” 

9. “Am office for creating pestilential diseases.” 


10. “An office for creating poverty, and the destruction of 
liberty and national happiness.” 

Because of this, Alexander Hamilton blocked his appointment 
to the medical faculty of Columbia University on the grounds of his 
“too radical views..” 


It’s not very hard to bring a 
new society. Maybe we’re not 
even ready for that society that 
it would bring. Maybe I’m not 
ready for society, the change that 
it would make. Maybe the white 
man isn’t ready. Maybe poor Neg- 
roes, and the black people in the 
middle-class, maybe a lot of them 
aren’t ready. But I don’t think it 
is going to take 400 years for 
them to get ready. And I think 
we are going to make it our busi- 
ness that it won’t take 100 years 
for them to get ready either. 


What effect will 
China’s possession 
of the atomic bomb 
have on Sino-Soviet and 
world relations? 

Read Chapter 17, 
"The Challenge of 
Mao Tse-tung" in 
Marxism and 
Freedom 
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As Others See Us 


London Tribune's Review 
of Marxism and Freedom 


Marxism and Freedom 

Raya Dunayevskaya (T w ay n e, 
USA, available from Harry Me - 
Shane, 31 Balbeg Street , Glasgow, 
S.W.3. 10s. 6d.) 

A RECENT Panorama program- 
me dealt with the seventieth 
birthday of Nikita Khrushchev. 
Among the contemporary politici- 
ans invited to comment on the 
Russian leader was Mr. Harold 
Wilson. Wilson started his re- 
marks by saying that Khrushchev 
“had never had much time for 
theory.” He went on: “I’ve never 
really been very interested in 
theory myself.” 

Perhaps unwittingly, the leader 
of the Labour Party was voicing 
one of the most remarkable trends 
in the modern Labour movement 
—-the headlong stampede from 
theory. Reasons for this are hard 
to come by, but among them, cer- 
tainly, is the fear of reviving an 
old and terrible ghost — that of 
Karl Marx. 

* * * 

FOR those Socialists who are 
■Still interested in the questions 
“Why are we in the game at 
all?” and “What best can we 
do?” (which Socialist theory ans- 
wers), and who are not in the 
least terrified by Marx, the range 
of relevant literature is scant in- 
deed. The works of the old mas- 
ters are still with us, of course, 
but we are now a hundred years 
on from the foundation of the 
First International. Lenin and 
Trotsky have been dead for 40 
and 24 years respectively. For 
Socialist theory conceived in the 
forties, fifties and sixties we 
have had to make do with sectar- 
ian arguments. 

That is why the second edition 
of Marxism, and Freedom by the 
American lecturer Raya Duna- 
yevskaya takes on perhaps an ex- 
aggerated importance. The book 
was first published in America in 
1958. Recently it has reappeared 
in paperback form, and is for the 
first time easily available in this 
country. The appendix to the 
old edition is replaced by a mar- 
vellous last chapter on the Sino- 
Soviet dispute and Mao Tse-tung. 

* * * 

MISS DUNAYEVSKAYA’S main 
thesis is that the healthy devel- 
opment of Marxism as a political 
philosophy has been blocked by a 
dull, dry economism. For decades 
Marxists of every nationality have 
confined Socialist theory to a dis- 
cussion about economics. A deluge 
of "organisation” and economic 
definition has swamped the true 
substance of Marxism — which is 
rooted deep in the day-to-day lives 
of working men and women. 

The long chapter on Marx’s 
earlier philosophical works 
abounds with quotations about 
“that thoroughgoing Humanism 
(which) distinguishes itself from 
both Idealism and from Material- 
ism and is at the same time the 
truth uniting both.” In his dia- 
tribes against Proudhon and Las- 
salle, for instance, Marx savagely 
disposed of the idea that changes 
in property forms made any es- 
sential difference to the worker 
at the bench. It is the workers 
who matter above all — the work- 
ers as human beings, their pas- 
sions and energies cramped and 
channelled by the dictatorship of 
the machine. Changes in pro- 
perty forms which do not estab- 
lish a society of “freely associat- 
ed individuals” have nothing to 
do with Socialism. 

Raya Dunayevskaya disposes 
once and for all with the popular 
view that these were the romantic 
fantasies of an immature adoles- 
cent, and that Marx “got down 
to brass tacks” when he wrote 
Capital. On the contrary, as the 
best three chapters in the book 
show, the “humanist” substance 
formed the very basis of Capital. 
In letters to Engels Marx wrote j 
that in the process of transform- 


ing the Critique of Politcal Econ- 
omy into the masterpiece that is 
Capital he “had to turn every- 
thing round.” The format of the 
Critique — “an intellectual, that is 
a remote work” — was drastically 
revised. History and theory were 
fused. The vital 70 pages on the 
Working Day were written (for 
the first time in 1866). Detailed 
explanations about surplus value 
and historical materialism were 
oiled with the sweat of working 
man and women. 

* * * 

IN MISS Dunayevskaya’s own 
words “Marxism is a theory of 
liberation or it is nothing.” To 
lose that libertarian thread is to 
strip Marxism, literally, of its 
flesh and blood. The dry bones 
which are left are not only use- 
less, they are dangerous. Their 
three main effects are spotlighted 
by Miss Dunayevskaya against an 
exhilarating background of 20th 
century working-class history. 

First, there is the obsession 
with organisation. As the famous 
reformist Bernstein put it: “The 
goal is nothing: organisation is 
everything.” Yet the superbly or- 
ganised Second Socialist Interna- 
tional, its theory grounded in the 
works of the “intellectual” Kaut- 
sky, found it possible to give its 
assent to the futile slaughter of 
millions of its adherents in the 
First World War. 

Secondly, the hypnosis of prop- 
erty forms distracts the minds of 
modem Socialists from the real 
human class relationships. Latter- 
day Marxists saw the Stalinist 
Plans and the 1936 Stalinist Con- 
stitution as the millenium, while 
the unspeakable misery of millions 
of Russians in the cause of “Soci- 
alist accumulation” was carefully 
overlooked. Monstrous bureau- 
cracy, industrial stagnation, lies 
and murder have become “minor 
details” compared with the fact 
of State ownership. 

* * * 

FINALLY, there is the 1 arro- 
gance and condescension of mod- 
ern Marxists fighting against capi- 
talism. Communists and Trotsky- 
ists all over the world form them- 
selves into “vanguards” which will 
one day lead the workers to glory. 
Yet in Paris, Petrograd, Barce- 
lona and Budapest — at crucial 
points in history — the workers 
themselves showed a revolution- 
ary, an organisational potential 
far in advance of the “vanguards.” 
Workers’ Councils and Soviets as 
organs of power over production 
were not dreamed up in advance 
by a self-appointed elite. They 
were formed by working men and 
women in the course of straggle. 

Raya Dunayevskaya draws these 
three threads together into one 
grim paradox. Just as the feudal 
barons celebrated their bloody 
victories with renderings of In 
Terra Pax and quotations about 
sending the rich empty away, so 
the High Priests of modern Marx- 
ism wash away the blood of Rus- 
sion, Spanish and Hungarian revo- 
lutionaries with incantations about 
“emancipating the working class.” 
The thought and works of Marx, 
designed to help the straggles of 
working people all over the world 
to smash the constricting chains 
of capitalism and to release their 
energies in a new freedom, are 
exploited to serve the ends of a 
mean, barbarous and chauvinist 
State Capitalism. 

* * * 

THE PROBLEM of our age, 
then, is State Capitalism or Free- 
dom. Adam Smithian capitalism 
has vanished. So, as Marx pre- 
dicted, has “planlessness.” On 
both sides of the Iron Curtain 
bureaucracies make their plans 
and counterplans to invigorate 
their national capitalisms ... (in 
Wilson’s— -or Home's— own words, 
for instance, “to make Britain 


Negro and Jewish Mothers Look Back, Ahead 


* 

B.T. Stood for 
Big Tom, as 
Granny Said 

DETROIT, Mich. — I do 
not consider myself a “Marx- 
ist-Humanist,” but it amazes 
me how parallel my thoughts 
and the ideas of NEWS & 
LETTERS are. 

I am an American Negro, 
a human being. To me and 
my foreparents this struggle 
for equality has always per- 
sisted. I remember my father 
bringing home a bust of 
Booker T. Washington and 
Frederick Douglass and plac- 
ing them on the mantle facing 
one another. This didn’t please 
my grandmother at all. She was 
no B. T. Washington fan — in fact, 
she always said the B. T. stood 
for Big Tom. 

She never went to school, and 
when I asked her how come she 
knew so much she just told me, 
“Don’t judge the depth of a well 
by the size of the pump.” 

She made us read our history 
books to her, and she and my par- 
ents (one was a minister, the 
other a school teacher) called 
our history book hogwash-lies. I 
never have learned all the words 
to our National Anthem, but I 
could recite the Negro National 
Anthem before I could recite my 
own name. There was always a 
debate going on at our house 
about Christ, John Brown, Fred- 
erick Douglas, DuBois; even 
Marcus Garvey and the Commu- 
nists got into it. In 1931 she gave 
me a copy of DuBois’ The Soul 
of Black Folk which I still have, 
and cherish. 

GREAT PROMISES 

Harry Truman, Gill Burke, 
Cush Wells and Tom Pendergast 
all came to dad’s church to sway 
Negroes to vote Democratic. They 
all promised great things for the 
Negroes. Dad came home telling 
us about the nice things the 
Negro had been promised, and 
Granny listened and then an- 
nounced: “Reverend, every 
Christmas you preach about the 


great”). The plans serve only 
to intensify the control over liv- 
ing labour by dead labour — the 
alienation of man from the ma- 
chine. To hysterical cries for 
higher productivity, human be- 
ings are supervised closer and 
closer to the grindstone. In Dag- 
enham, Detroit, Prague and War- 
saw the “wildcats” make their ir- 
repressible protest. 

Miss Dunayevskaya’s book has 
several glaring flaws. Her at- 
tempts to prove that Marx "pre- 
dicted” State Capitalism on Rus- 
sian lines are often strained be- 
yond reality. In her eagerness to 
turn her fire on Russian and 
Chinese State Capitalism, she 
scrimps on her enormous experi- 
ence of American labour. We are 
left without a proper analysis of 
capitalism (still predominantly 
“private enterprise” capitalism) in 
the United States and Western 
Europe. 

Yet it is a supremely intelligent 
book, attractively written. Above 
all, it is inspiring. To the Social- 
ist of today, fed to the teeth with 
the barren opportunism of con- 
temporary party politics and 
shocked by the gangster-like dis- 
honesty of “vanguard” revolution- 
aries, Marxism and Freedom will 
bring a new inspiration and a new 
hope, 

Paul Foot 

(Reprinted from the London 
TRIBUNE, Aug. 21, 1964) 


Virgin Mary and the Three Wise 
Men. Well, if these things come 
to pass, you call up those Three 
Wise Men, tell them to get their 
gifts together, find that star and 
start their journey — because an- 
other miracle has just happened.” 

There was no public recreation 
center for Negroes, no public 
library, only the schools. I can 
say that after Truman was po- 
litically successful in state gov- 
ernment my father did receive 
catalogues from stores that we 
couldn’t go in, but could order 
from (with no return or exchange 
— all sales final). 

We could eat at the dime store 
counter, at a counter marked 
“Colored,” with paper cups, 
spoons and plates. We could go 
downtown to the shows, through 
an alley entrance to the balcony. 
Light-skinned Negroes were given 
a few jobs as elevator operators, 
porters, and scrub-women in some 
of the public places. 

My dad, some other Negro min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers and two 
white men (one on the board of 
education) went to Truman’s 
men’s clothing store on 13th and 
Cherry streets one day and tried 
on hats and clothing. This was a 
lynching crime then. The man- 
ager called Truman, and sold 
them some articles. But he closed 
his store shortly after. 
FLIP-LIPPED AND 
REBELLIOUS 

I finished high school and be- 
cause there was no college for 
Negroes in Kansas City went to 
Lincoln University in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, and later became 
a student nurse in the General 
Hospital for Negroes, General II. 
General I was the city hospital 
for whites. Most of our teachers 
were whites. Our Social Hygiene 
teacher (white) kept telling us 
such things as that all Negroes 
had VD in their blood; or Negroes 


had bowed-legs, scarce hair, and 
TB from heredity. I’m afraid I 
was pretty flip-lipped and rebel- 
lious by this time, and I spent 
so much time in the office for 
insubordination that the other 
student nurses nicknamed me the 
“Directress of Nursing.” 

The real directress had asked 
me, when I had to go for my oral 
interview, why I had chosen that 
field, and suggested I should be 
a teacher instead, or go to an all- 
Negro nursing school. She seemed 
surprised that Negroes would 
even seek medical care, and said 
she was always under the impres- 
sion that castor-oil, sulfur and 
molasses, sassafrass tea, bags 
around our necks, and pierced 
ears, cured all our ills. 

I was almost speechless. But 
not as speechless as SHE was 
when she asked me my aspiration, 
in nursing (on one of my many 
trips to her office' for “insubor- 
dination”) and I told her that it 
was to be Directress of Nursing 
in General I. 

THEORY FOR JOURNEY 

My granny and my parents and 
many others have had ideas and 
dreams of what the world should 
be like. But thought and activity 
must be linked to me. I am now 
a parent and a granny myself. 
Today our thoughts are action. 
We’ve demonstrated with bus- 
strikes, sit-ins, wade-ins, marches, 
boycotts, and every other possi- 
ble means of being seen, heard 
and understood. But I think we 
are at a cross-road, a junction. 

The road to take is not too 
clear, and we are badly in need 
of “theory” to conclude the jour- 
ney. There are too many so-called 
leaders on the scene — some sin- 
cerely for the cause, some per- 
haps for personal ambitions — but 
none seem willing to give what 
the masses of freedom fighters 
need. The big questions are still 
to be answered. 


Nazis, Rights and Terror 


DETROIT, Mich. — Until 
September, 1939, I lived in 
New Jersey — Passaic, New 
Jersey, to be specific. These 
were the pre-World War II 
years for America. Yet I can 
remember the Nazi Party 
exercising the rights that 
were theirs in this country 
in rehearsal to curtail ours. 

Nazi Bund and Youth members 
were rampant all over the state. 
Saturday night was party night. 
On the corner of our block was a 
beer-garden, as it was known 
then. This was the gathering 
place for the Swastikas. Although 
I was a child, my memory of all 
this is very vivid and the fascina- 
tion I felt watching and listening 
to the cavorting and singing is 
easy to recall. 

PART OF LANGUAGE 

I am Jewish. Living in a pre- 
dominantly German neighbor- 
hood at that time did not bring 
peace of mind. From the day I 
started kindergarten, I was 
taunted and forced into fights. 
The expression, “dirty Jew” was 
said so often that I began to re- 
gard it as part of the language. 

When children refused to play 
with me after being friendly be- 
fore, I soon realized that their 
mothers had ordered them not to 
play with a Jewish child. When a 
teen-aged Nazi youth fought with 
me, the result was a court-case. 
The judge, who was also Jewish, 
advised my parents to move into 
the Jewish section of town in 
order to be “safe.” 

There were other court cases 
which I didn’t attend because the 
authorities thought I was too 
young to he subjected to such 
aduR matters. The school princi- j 


j pal advised my mother that there 
was nothing she could do, and 
that my mother could accompany 
me to and from school — in other 
words, guard me. 

HITLER WAS COMING 

My father’s business began fail- 
ing. Some of his faithful German 
friends who had discussed family 
matters and sought advice previ- 
ously, suddenly heard Hitler’s 
manical voice from Berchtes- 
gaden and told my father that 
they no longer could do business 
with a Jew and that Hitler was 
coming to America “to take care 
of all Jews.” 

In all this there was a humor- 
ous incident. A lady stopped me 
on the street one day and asked 
if I would like to attend summer- 
camp. I told her to ask my par- 
ents. She came to the house and 
told them that she was recruiting 
for the Nazi Youth Camp. The re- 
ception she received is unprint- 
able. 

IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 

There are those who read this 
who might be shocked that this 
could happen in this country. It 
did, and more! And as history 
does repeat itself in various de- 
grees, it could happen again — all 
over the country. Whether Gold- 
water is a tool or a phenomenon, 
or both, is unimportant when the 
totality of the situation is consid- 
ered. Goldwater is not alone as 
a candidate for the presidential 
election. He is not backed by a 
political machine, hut by a totali- 
tarian machine which is Nazi, 
racist, and completely dictatorial. 
This is the Birch Society. 

I don’t want the children of 
today to have the same memories 
of their childhood as I do. That 
is, if they survive to be adults. 
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water, “I believe what he be- 
lieves in. I think the same way 
he thinks.” Another expert in 
this field who also supports him 
is Alabama’s top KKKer Robert 
Creel. What spoke more elo- 
quently than any words was the 
uncovering of a cache of arms 
along with swastikas in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, on Oct. 13. 

It is estimated that there are 
now more than 1,000 right wing 
organizations in the U.S., with 
the John Birch Society having 
chapters in 48 states. It is also 
estimated that these organiza- 
tions have a membership of four 
million. 

Making it even more ominous 
is the emergence of ex-Nazis and 
neo-Nazis as Friends of Gold- 
water organizations in other coun- 
tries. In France, besides the 
“American Friends of Gold- 
water,” a French group calling 
itself the “French Association of 
Friends of Goldwater” has sprung 
up. The head of this group, Mr. 
Phillippe Heduy, is a friend of 
General Bidault, the leader of the 
French Terrorists in Algeria, and 
made it clear that his aim was 
to win “Frenchmen” to the ideas 
of Goldwater, “His political ideas 
are parallel to ours.” 

WHAT ABOUT LBJ? 

As if to prove the sorry state 
of American capitalism with LBJ 
at the head, the very day after 
the New York dock workers went 
on strike (Sept. 30) President 
Johnson set out to get a Taft- 
Hartley injunction against them. 
The “cooling off period” of 80 
days conveniently spans election 
day but will not fool dock work- 
ers into thinking that Johnson is 
for Labor, any more than the 
Negro people are for him. The 
vote for Johnson by both is sim- 
ply a vote against Goldwater. 
Labor and the Negro simply feel 
that they must rebuff the neo- 
fascist American phenomenon. 

President Johnson’s promise 
last spring to fight poverty cul- 
minated in his “war on poverty” 
program. The 88th Congress, the 
majority of whom were Demo- 
crats, not only could not see fit 
to pass a $1.06 billion aid to Ap- 
palachia bill, but were insulted 
that they should be asked to work 
the last week of this Congress, 
and under this disguise, closed 
down Oct. 3 and did not let the 


bill even get to the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

This same 88th Congress made 
sure that the limited aid to the 
aged, the Medicare Bill, met the 
same fate, that of defeat. One 
wonders how the mighty Demo- 
cratic whip, President Johnson, 
could maneuver the whole Demo- 
cratic Convention to his every 
whim but not a Democratic Con- 
gress. 

The truth of American Civiliza- 
tion is that the day after election 
day the unemployed miners of 
Appalachia and 38 million other 
Americans across the land will 
still be living in poverty, and the 
labor bureaucrats will continue to 
sell out the American workers. 
Such sell-outs can be seen in the 
recent contracts signed with the 
auto industry in September and 
October. (See Worker’s Journal, 
page 1, and Editorial, page 4.) 

THE DAY AFTER 

The day after Nov. 3 the Negro 
Revolution will show that though 
its leaders could command it not 
to demonstrate “in order not to 
help Goldwater and the KKK,” 
the momentum is such that 
neither they nor the labor bu- 
reaucrats nor LBJ will be able to 
do so the day after the elections. 
It is then that the Civil Rights 
Movement will either force the 
Administration to put into opera- 
tion the Civil Rights Bill or it 
will not be put into operation. It 
is then that labor will learn that 
those a la mode contracts have 
not changed by one iota the in- 
human conditions of labor. It is 
then that the relations with other 
countries can no longer be 
sloughed off by pointing to the 
need to defeat Goldwater. 

A sign on the horizon is La- 
bor’s victory in Great Britain. 
This victory over the Tories 
means not only an internal 
change, but a reconsideration of 
Britian’s so-called special rela- 
tionship with the U.S. regarding 
a multi-nuclear-Polaris-force. 

Only if the whip of counter- 
revolution that the Goldwater 
candidacy represents awakens 
labor to the need for fundamental 
change and forges a unity with 
the Negro revolution will it be 
possible to stop American capi- 
talism’s headlong rush to nuclear 
war. Time is running out. 


led their men to slaughter refused to surrender, 
during World War II were, by 
and large, the product of a 
political system which re- 
warded reactionary thought as 
“brilliant” and punished 
independent thought as sub- 
versive. As products of the 
system of political patronage 
whereby American Senators 
from the segregationist South 
held the commanding posi- 
tions in military affairs, fin- 


An American friend of the 
Nazi General, U. S. Brigadier 
General Edwin Howard, his 
admiring camp commander, 
said of him, “The Nazis 
couldn’t have been all that 
bad if they had generals like 
Wolff.” 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Our Friendly Fascist' Butchers 

The American Generals who personally arrested when he and his chief liaison officer to 

Hitler, had supported and 
guaranteed their plans to ex- 
terminate the Jews, and, be- 
tween July and September of 
1942 supplied the boxcars that 
took 300,000 Jews from the 
Warsaw ghettos to the ovens 
of Auschwitz.” 

The German court which re- 
, ,, „ eently found him guilty and 

Under the tender care of sen teneed him to 15 years in 
the U. S. Army, the kindly prison said, “He was continu- 

„ , — General was permitted to ous i y engaged and was deep- 

ance and appropriations, they keep his blonde wife, chit" ly entangled in guilt.” Judge 
held power over the appoint- dren and attendants in the M ann hart further said, 
ment of military officers. prison camp of his friend, “Himmler found in him his 
It is small wonder now, G en - Howard, and have PX bureaucrat of death.” 
after 20 years, that one of privileges like American otffi- Butcher Wolff hs been sen- 
their favorite Nazi Generals cers, even to the extent of tenced, but what about his 
has been exposed as a butch- using his private yacht in the American friends? General 
er. The American intelligence Lake Gmund for pleasure jj o w a r d and the American 
officers of top level who ar- cruises with his segregation- (j e n era i Edwin Walker, who 

— ‘ ist friends. 

It was not until 1962 that 
Nazi General Karl Wolff was 
charged with “aiding and 
abetting the murder of at 
least 300,000 Jews.” The 
prosecution charged that 
the surrender of the Italian “Wolff had been H enrich ty jails, not an honor place 
front commander, whom he Himmler’s closest confidant on our pension rolls. 

_ , ... His raiding parties into the „ 

South Viet Nam countryside are more for the When the y met last > at Bel- 

Never has a government purpose of collecting taxes grade, there had been a great- 
seemed to be less stable than from the neasants than t.h e v er urgency for their meeting, 
is the regime of Premier are for wi nning the war. The world was threatened by 
Khanh. He has been in and when a helicopter was re- the Berlin crisis and the test- 
out of power so many times in cen ti y s hot down within 15 kig °f nuclear weapons seem- 
the last few months that writ- miles of Saigon two explama- e d about to contaniinate the 
ing a report on the current tions were offered First it entire world, 
situation could become out- was e xpl a ineci that the plane At Belgrade they set them- 
dated in hours. was shooting at South Viet selves up . as a “third force,” 

The facts that do stand up j^ana forces which it could hot between Washington and Mos- 
are: He is opposed by practi- distinguish from the eneafay, cow, but sounded more friend- 
cally every segment of Viet an( j was shot down by its olwn ly to Moscow than Washing- 
Nam society, the Buddhists, army The second, it was shot ton. 

the Catholics, the workers, down by Viet Cong anti-air- At Cairo the fine hand of 
the students, elements of the cra ft fire. The first excuse Peking has entered, voiced by 
Army and Air Force, the pea- indicEites gross incompetence; Sukarno of Indonesia and 
sants and the hill people. His the seC ond reveals that the supported by Mali, Ghana, 
infrequent ‘ victories over viet q on g have heavy anti- Guinea, Burundi and Tangan- 
the Communists take Place a j rcra ff batteries within 15 yika. The issue, pro and con 
ever closer to his capital, sai- m jies of the capitol. Believe “peaceful co-existence”, that is 
gon. Despite his obvious in- w h a t y ou will. splitting the communist 

competence, he finds support Despite reports that Khanh world, found more than an 
in every way from the Ameri- j g a b ou t f 0 appoint some civi- echo at t he conference, 
can State Dept, and the U. S. lians t0 gover nment posts, the who, however, would take 
Miutary torces government is a military die- ser iously the thunder of revo- 

His troops, armed with U. S. tatorship. It was never elect- lutionary phrases when the 
weapons, stay close to head- ed by the people of South viet orator delivering it is Sukarno, 
quarters to protect him from Nam and no date has been whQ> despite Ws che equered 
the wrath of his opposition. set for democratic elections career of collaboration, not 




rested him first in 1945 de- 
scribed him as “a fascinating 
and highly valuable German 
Patriot.” S. S. Chief Butcher 
Himmler called him “Wolfie”. 
U. S. Super-spy Allen Dulles 
worked with him to negotiate 


led the segregationist riots in 
Jackson, Mississippi, are to- 
day supporting Barry Gold- 
water for President of the 
United States. 

These people deserve a 
place in our maximum securi- 
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excluding with the Japanese 
occupiers during World War 
II, roars now against the im- 
possibility of “peaceful co- 
existence with imperalism.” 


: 


in the country to let the peo- 
ple choose their own govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

Northern Segregation 

In New York City a white Will he next be with Mao 
parents group known as PAT against one of his present col- 
is conducting a campaign aim- leagues, Shastri of India? For 
ed at destroying the integra- that matter, Shastri could not 
tion efforts of the City Board get anyone to even approve his 
of Education. The policy set simple appeal to Mao not to go 
up by the board involved in for nuclear testing, 
sending white pupils into a semblance of unity was 
Negro school districts by bus ac hieved only when the Reso- 
ld sending Negro students lutions against American im- 
into white schools- by the same perialism were voted on. 
method. _ Otherwise there was no truly 

PAT, which was organized independent spirit pervading 
by professional trouble nfak- the conference, which is what 
ers, is conducting a well fin- you might generally expect of 
anced campaign to destroy the rulers— except that some of 
effort at integration. these were of truly indepen- 

Despite the fact that they <jent African states. And, at 
are able to gather no more the next conference, there 
than 50 to 75 legitimate par- w iu be further divisions, and, 
ents in their demonstrations, again, the main issue will not 
they have achieved enough be one of freedom but one re- 
publicity so that Robert Ken- su iting from the Sino-Soviet 
nedy and Senator Keating, conflict. The conference no 
both candidates for the same sooner ended than Khrushchev 
N. Y. Senatorial seat, have fell and Mao exploded his 
come out in opposition to the bomb. (See Two Worlds p. 1), 
plan of the Board of Educa- The next conference which 
tion. So much for the differ- most of these nations will at- 
ence between a “liberal” Re- tend and at which Peking will 
publican and a “liberal” Dem- a i so be present, will be the 
ocrat! African-Asian conference in 

* * * March. Ben Bella of Algeria 

Cairo Conference has cooled off toward Peking 

The’ leaders of 57 non-align- to the extent that he has with- 
ed nations have recently con- drawn his invitation to hold 
eluded their conference in the conference in his country. 
Cairo without very much new It will be held in Kenya in- 
emerging from their efforts, stead. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

What Now With Two-Party System? 

The presidential election is over and there has been plenty of 
discussion about it in the plant where I work. Whites and Negroes 
alike said they were never so happy in their lives as they were the 
day Goldwater was defeated. Almost every one felt that if he had 
won, it would have meant the end of industrial unions in this coun- 
try. Many said they had never heard of a candidate running for 
President who was so much opposed to everything that would help 
the working people. Others said they were sorry to hear that Gold- 
water got even as many votes as he did, and that the Democrats 
should have exposed him for what he really is, a would-be Hitler, 
controlled by the John Birch Society. 

NOT FORGOTTEN 

It is hard to believe that a man could expect all Americans 
to forget Hitler in such a short time. That memory was why the 
Europeans were so frightened when he won the Republican nomina- 
tion. But the question still left unanswered is what will happen 
to Goldwaterism and to the Republican Party now. The John Birch- 
ers do not seem willing to give up the Party to the old “reliable” 
Republicans who spent years building that Party. The attempt now 
is to put the blame for Goldwater’s defeat at the feet of Rockefeller, 
Javits and Romney — in order to keep the so-called moderates from 
getting the party back. 

Before his nomination Goldwater said he was opposed to the 
late President Kennedy’s proposed anti-poverty program. He said 
that those out of work could find jobs if they looked for them, 
because there were plenty of apples left to polish, and shoes left 
to shine — as if a worker with a family to support could meet the 
high cost of living today by polishing apples or shining shoes. 

But the statement that left little doubt in many workers’ minds 
that he was truly a would-be Hitler was his claim that if Germany 
had had a better leadership, that country would have won both 
World Wars. In fact, many felt he really meant that if he had been 
in leadership, he would have won the war for them. 

NEGRO POSITION IS KEY 

Many years ago I heard an old radical say that anyone who 
holds a reactionary position on the Negro question, also has a 
reactionary position on the working people as a whole. It has always 
come true. It is clear why the Southern states supported Goldwater. 
Many Negroes felt that Goldwater had actually promised the South 
that if elected he would not interfere, regardless of what they might 
do to the Negroes in the South. But the reports showed that even 
in the states he carried, Goldwater did not carry the industrial 
cities. He carried only the rural sections where the majority are 
Negroes, who were not allowed to vote. 

What was surprising to me was that the unions did not seem 
to carry on the campaign against Goldwater as they have done 
against other Republican candidates in the past. I am sure they 
were violently opposed to Goldwater, but they did not call special 
union meetings to ask members to go out and expose the Republican 
candidates. Some workers wondered if the union leaders felt Gold- 
water would be defeated by such overwhelming numbers that they 
did not think it necessary to call special meetings as they have 
done in the past. 

President Johnson defeated Goldwater by a greater margin than 
any president in history, and came out looking like one of the great- 
est liberals this country has ever known. Yet when you look at his 
record of past years, you find he has voted against civil rights as 
many times as the out-and-out reactionaries in Congress. 

Nevertheless, he got 98% of the Negro votes and nobody I 
know can find the 2% who are supposed to have voted for Gold- 
water. It was the determination of the Negro people with their 
demonstrations, sit-ins, marches, and demands for total freedom 
that made those who feared them bring a Goldwater to the fore- 
front of American politics in an attempt to stop the march to free- 
dom. And it has been the Negroes who have made Johnson emerge 
as the greatest “champion” of freedom. One Negro worker, the 
day after the elections, summed it up in one sentence: “Now we 
have Johnson but we don’t really expect to see any great changes.” 

LBJ ACTION— NORTH AND SOUTH 

This worker said, “I voted for Johnson because I was compelled 
to. But I cannot forget how differently he acted when the riots 
broke out in New York, and when three civil rights workers were 
murdered in Mississippi. In New York he acted very quickly, said 
he would send in federal troops to stop the violence, and had 
investigators there in a hurry. But he has been very slow about 
sending any troops to protect the Negroes and civil rights workers 
in the jungle of the Deep South.” 

The 98% vote of the Negro people was not so much “for” 
Johnson, as “against” Goldwater and against fascism. Johnson asked 
the Negro militant leaders to postpone their demonstrations until 
after the elections. They did. Now is the time for Johnson and the 
Democratic Party to act. The action needed now is not the kind 
that some sections of the Negro press are calling for, such as giving 
James Farmer a cabinet post, or offering jobs to other Negro leaders. 

If the Democratic Party thinks that this would appease the 
Negro people and stop them from fighting for their complete free- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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China’s Entry Into Nuclear Age 
Opens One More Big Road to War 

By Peter Mallory 

The kingdom of Cambodia was the only formally non-aligned nation that hurried to 
congratulate Communist China as, on October 17th, she set off her first atomic explosion. 
Universal fear at the opening of still one more road to nuclear war was evident also from 
the fact that the only Communist governments that congratulated China were, like 
Cambodia, geographically nearest to the already large Asian military giant. 

1 — r ""y — — "j— » — -. -j— saj— p One of the most significant re- 
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. ' ‘■ decades behind the industrially 

advanced lands. 

tt i • ru • • 1 - The compulsion to ape United 

Working Cl3SS ± rinClplCS to State s and/or Russian nuclear 

” A might proves one thing, and one 

Decide Labour Party’s Fate cel of state-capitalism, not so- 

By Harry McShane cialism. (For background material 

GLASGOW, Scotland— The Chinese have had two of see ad P ag e 8) - 
their prayers answered. Khrushchev has gone, and they cross and doublecross 
have tested a nuclear bomb. These events took place at a The wor Jd, 18 hours before 
time when our parliamentary leaders were talking as if *J ao exploded his bomb, heard 
Britain’s problems could be solved regardless of what hap- KtaThcheTwas £y “ re- 
pened in other parts of the world. moved from power by the new 

Labour is in office despite the ' — self-appointed clique of Brezhnev 

fact that the combined Tory and lower percentage of the total and Kosygin. Within the week, 
Liberal vote exceeds the Labour vote than on the last occasion, the trip projected earlier by 
vote by about three million. The Having failed in every case to get Khrushchev to West Germany 
Labour Party got 317 seats with one-eighth of the vote they lost was cancelled, and a new axis in 
a little less than 12 million votes, the deposit of L150 in each seat, international politics was forged. 
The Tories got 303 seats with a The poet who fought as a Com- De Gaulle France quickly signed 
little less than 12 million votes, munist got 127 votes (see page 2 a trade pact with the new Soviet 
The Liberals with about three article in last month’s News & rulers. Undoubtedly this was 
million votes got nine seats. This Letters.) started by Khrushchev, but the 

is due to Britain’s crazy electoral Khrushchev fell from power haste with which it was signed 
system. while the Chinese leaders were by the new leadership was meant 


actions to the Chinese bomb is 
important by its absence: the 
failure of the leading sections of 
the Communist parties of the 
world to congratulate Mao for 
his bomb is not merely a part of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, but a 
response to the world wide anti- 
war feeling among the workers 
of the world. 

THE “DEFENSIVE” BOMB 

No amount of Chinese double- 
talk about the “defensive” nature 
of China’s entry into the impe- 
rialist nuclear club can possibly 
change the fact that the bomb 
breakthrough was achieved at 
the expense of the teeming mil- 
lions who barely eke out an ex- 
istence 15 .years after the Com- 
munists took power. 

Nor can the fact that “the 
spokesman for American impe- 
rialism,” President Johnson, all 
too eagerly took advantage of the 
low standard of living of the 
Chinese masses to shed crocodile 
tears for them be used to hide 
the greater truth that socialism 
was, after all, never intended to 
divert the energies of a people 
into the path of nuclear destruc- 
tion and war while their living 
standards do lag decades upon 
decades behind the industrially 
advanced lands. 

The compulsion to ape United 
States and/or Russian nuclear 
might proves one thing, and one 
thing only: China is part and par- 
cel of state-capitalism, not so- 
cialism. (For background material 
see ad page 8). 

CROSS AND DOUBLECROSS 

The world, 18 hours before 
Mao exploded his bomb, heard 
the explosion in the Kremlin as 
Khrushchev was suddenly re- 
moved from power by the new 
self-appointed clique of Brezhnev 


million votes got nine seats. This Letters.) started by Khrushchev, but the 

is due to Britain’s crazy electoral Khrushchev fell from power haste with which it was signed 

system. while the Chinese leaders were '■ ) y the new leadership was meant 

A disturbing feature was the busy stepping up their campaign to f ff“ al a n ®^, _ tllA 

defeat of Gordon Walker by the against him. They were printing _ “ J £ or p *f 

Tory use of racialism in Smeth- the speeches he made in support Soviet Union. trade pact for 

wick. It was over immigration, of Stalin and declaring that he exchange of $1 5 billion in 

Wilson however has put him in was going to West Germany to ® e ha " g £ of . 

niison. no we ver, aas pur mm in s & Whatever goods whlch provided Russia 

the Cabinet. He has also includ- sell out East Gemmiy. Whatever with $350 minion - n credits ()n 
® d Frank . Cousms, ieader of the £e reason, for h,s aU : 1 t is clear purchases and provided De 


_ - , .1 * it , . » t-, rnw. pui tnaacs aim pi uviucu i/e 

Transport and General Workers’ that the pattern set by the Com- GaulIe with markets for over 

Union. They will both be found mumst Parties at their meetings S800 minions in industrlal plants 

seats in the House of Commons, m Rome and Moscow has fallen to be exIH , rted to the Soviet 

In my opinion, the strongest to P‘ ec< f the ***** f this Union, 

factor helping Wilson into office on . Ea ® te ™ Europe will be re- west Germany expressed re- 
utqc fhn tfrAwintf armu rvf niri qc to mains to be seen. grets that France had broken the 

According to the Chinese lead- Berne agreement of the West 


was the growing army of old age 
pensioners. It was on this issue 


that he made his greatest dema- ers tbe “ ew boml ? ls in tbe m ' European nations — which the 
gogic effort. He refused to state t , eres ! s of P e f ce - R seems to me Tory government of Britain had 
a figure but promised that the that U ls certam A to in ^® ns i! y .! h f already broken by granting a 15 
pension would be higher than the war sltllatlon ln Asla - The United year loan to the Soviet Union for 
scale of the National Assistance Stale® w iR P° ur in more men and $84 million to buy a Siberian 
Board. This would account for a rrv , lp . ^ber plant, 

million votes. The Government y S ' KEYNES The Soviet Union will benefit 

mav not last Ions? but desnite The Labour Government has by acquiring chemical, synthetic 
Ml its difficulties’ the Labour promised to deal with Britain’s rubber, textile, paper, food and 
Party must do something about economic problem without infla- other factory equipment, which 
the pensions tion. Tbls effort will be worth the U.S. has refused to export, 

y ' watching. Those who thought in exchange for goods which Rus- 

COMMUNISTS FIZZLE Keynes superior to Marx have the sia has in surplus. 

The Communist Party had a (Gontinnued on Page 2) (Continued on Page 8) 


the pensions. 

COMMUNISTS FIZZLE 
The Communist Party had a 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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In Memoriam of the Hungarian Revolution 

This is the 8th anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution. We cannot conceive of a better way 
of getting aioay from the negative of the daily news than by remembering the positive lessons of that 
great revolution. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
“Don’t talk to me about space a 
trip to the moon or Marx, about 
life in the atomic age . . . 

“We live like this. In darkness, in 
mud, far away . . . 

“Don’t tell me it is worse in 
Africa. I live in Europe, my skin 
's wfcite. Who will embrace me 
to make me feel that I am 
human?” 

Karoly Jabbagy 

Budapest, April 1956 

On. Oct. 23, 1956, the Rus- 
sian puppet regime in Hun- 
gary fired on a student youth 
demonstration in Budapest. 
Far from dispersing the 
young students, these were 
joined by the workers from 
the factories in the outlying 
suburbs. The Revolution had 
begun in earnest. 

During the following 13 days, 
ever. broader layers of the popula- 
tion revolted. From the very 
young to the very old, workers 
and intellectuals, women and 
children, even the police and the 
armed forces — truly the popula- 
tion to a man — turned against 
the top Communist bureaucracy 
and the hated, 'sadistic A VO 
(secret police). The Communist 
Party with more than 800,000 
and the trade unions allegedly 
representing the working popula- 
tion just evaporated. 

In its place arose Workers’ 
Councils, Revolutionary Com- 
mittees of every sort — intellec- 
tuals, youth, the army — all mov- 
ing a^ay from the Single Party 
State. Overnight there sprung up 
45 newspapers and 40 different 
parties, but the decisive force 
of revolution remained the Work- 
ers’ Council. 

When 13 days of armed resist- 
ance was bloodily crushed by the 
might of Russian totalitarianism, 
the new form of workers’ organi- 
zation — factory councils — call- 
ed a general strike. It was the 
first time in history a general 
strike followed the collapse of 
the revolution. It held the foreign 
imperialist as well as the “new” 
government at bay for five long 
weeks. Even a Janos Kadar had 
to pretend he was listening to the 
demands of the Workers’ Coun- 
cils for control over production 


Th© people of the United 
States learned a great deal about 
crooked politics in this 1964 
campaign for President. It was 
good to see that so many mil- 
lions of people saw just what the 
Republican Senator Goldwater 
was up to, and recognized those 
who were preparing to do the 
same thing to the Negroes and 
poor whites that Hitler did to 
the Jews. 

SOUTH NEEDS HISTORY 

Hitler destroyed six million 
Jews in Germany. In the U.S. 
the Birchers sent Goldwater to 
the South to tell them that they 
could destroy the Negroes, and 
stop our plans for freedom. And 
those no-good Southern States 
went all-out for Goldwater be- 
cause of that promise. In Ala- 
bama they went to all the trou- 
ble of keeping Negroes from 
casting even one vote for John- 
son by not even allowing his 
name on the ballot. 

I wonder when the poor white 
Southerners will learn some his- 
tory, and realize that Goldwater- 
ism is nothing less than the at- 
tempt to make the U.S. Into a 
fascist state — and that if that day 
ever comes, all the poor whites 


and even possible abrogation of 
the single party rule. 

COUNCILS OF POWER 

As late as Nov. 21, 1956, the 
Appeal of the Central Workers 
Council of Great Budapest stated: 
“We protest against the attitude 
of the newly-formed ‘Free Trade 
Unions’ which are ready to accept 
the workers’ councils merely as 
economic organs. We declare that 
in Hungary today the Workers’ 
Councils represent the real in- 
terests of the working class, that 
there is no stronger political 
power in the country today than 
the powers of the Workers’ Coun- 
cils.” (1) And on Nov. 30 the 
Bulletin of the Central Workers 
Council reported a meeting with 
Kadar at which they demanded a 
daily press organ: “Our position 
is that the Workers’ Councils are 
in absolute need of a press organ 
so that the workers may receive 
uniform and true information . . . 
We also raised the question of 
the multi-party system.” 

(2) It was the attempt to pub- 
lish the Workers’ Journal without 
state permission that made Kadar 
realize that “the government was 
simply ignored. Everyone who 
had a problem to settle came to 
us (Central Workers’ Council);” 

(3) that made the Kadar Govern- 
ment, with the help of the Rus- 
sian Army, move in and dissolve 
the Councils, on December 9, 
long after armed resistance had 
been crushed and the exodus of 
refugees had reach 200,000 or a 
full two per cent of the total 
population. 

Although the Revolution had 
been sparked by the intellectuals, 
not only had the workers borne 
the main brunt of the fighting, 
but it was they who had shown 
the greatest creativity and given 
the Revolution its historic direc- 
tion. Even their support of Imre 
Nagy was dependent on his ac- 
ceptance of the workers’ control 
over production, a multi-party 
system of government, and a new 
type of socialism. Central to it 
was, an independent Hungary, 
but this demand for self-determi- 
nation had nothing in common 
with narrow bourgeois national- 
ism. 

As Imre Nagy himself recog- 
nized — it was this fact that 
brought him to the leadership of 
a revolution he did not desire — 
“They want a People’s Democracy 


that aren’t destroyed in . the 
fight, will become nothing more 
than slaves themselves for the 
rich whites. 

COMMON SENSE 
COMES THROUGH 

It was easy for anyone with 
even a little common sense to 
see what the Birchites were do- 
ing, and how they were trying 
to fool the entire nation. Gold- 
water never once spoke of what 
he would do for anyone. He just 
went about calling the other 
side names, and accusing them 
of letting Communism take over 
this country. 

They didn’t give the common 
people credit for being able to 
see through them. And they for- 
got that the Negro votes would 
count too. So the Birchers wound 
up failing even in their promise 
to the Southern States. 

The Negroes went out to vote 
100% against this traitor who 
was for doing away with all hu- 
man beings. And the Republi- 
cans who allowed Goldwaterism 
to take over their party will now 
have the job of trying to rebuild 
it again. The world has already 
had a Hitler, and does not want 
another one. 


where the working people are 
masters of the country and of 
their own fate, where human 
beings are respected, and where 
social and political life is con- 
ducted in the spirit of humanism 
... An atmosphere of suspicion 
and revenge is banishing the 
fundamental feature of socialist 
morality, humanism.” (4). 
MARXIST HUMANISM 
IN THE AIR 

This Marxist humanism was 
in the air since 1955. Because the 
Communist intellectual caught 
this in the air, he was assured 
of leadership of a revolution 
against Communism. When the 
fight against the Stalinist, Rakosi, 
had first begun and he called 
these intellectuals “outsiders,” 
Tador had replied that the ruling 
circle “is not the party. The party 
is ourselves, those who belong to 
the other current, who fight for 
the ideas and principles of hu- 
manism, and whose aims reflect 
in ever-increasing measure those 
of the people and of the country,” 
(5). 

But though the intellectuals 
had caught the humanism in the 
air and set off the revolution, 
they did not reveal themselves 
as leaders and organizers at the 
moment of crisis. The best, the 
young, however, did recognize 
that the spontaneity which pro- 
duced the revolution will see that 
it does not die. “As a true Marx- 
ist I believe in the inevitability 
of the historic processes. We know 
perfectly well that a wave of 
terror and Stalinist repression will 
be let loose on us . . . You know 
how the revolution broke out — 
spontaneously, without any kind 
of preparation. When the police 
fired on our students, leader- 
ship and organization sprung up 
over night. Well, we’ll scatter 
now just as spontaneously as we 
came together . . . The revolu- 
tion can’t die; it will play dead 
and await its moment to rise 
again.” 

REHEARSAL FOR FUTURE 

Today, when the world stands 
on the brink of nuclear holocaust, 
sparked by Russian state-capital- 
ism calling itself “Communism” 
and American private capitalism 
calling itself “Democracy,” the 
page of freedom opened by the 
Hungarian Revolution shows the 
only way out of the crisis-wrack- 
ed capitalist order. When the 1917 
Russian Revolution put an end to 
the first betrayal of established 
Marxism, Lenin never wearied of 
reminding us that without “the 
dress rehearsal” of 1905, there 
could have been no successful 
1917. 

Because of the maturity of our 
age, marked on the one hand, 
by the African Revolution which 
broke from Western capitalism, 
and, on the other hand, by the 
East European Revolution against 
Russian totalitarianism, the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956 is more 
than a dress rehearsal for a new 
European Revolution. It is the 
dress rehearsal for a world revo- 
lution that is out to reconstruct 
society on new, truly human be- 
ginnings and in that way finally 
bring to an end that which Marx 
called the pre history of man- 
kind. 

FOOTNOTES 

(1) THE REVIEW (published 
by the Imre Nagy Institute, Brus- 
sels) No. 4, 1960. 

(2) Ibid, EAST EUROPE (New 
York) April 1959 also carries an 
“Eyewitness Report of How the 
Workers Councils Fought Kadar.” 

(3) “My Experiences in the 
Central Workers’ Council of 
Greater Budapest” by Miklos 
Sebestyen, THE REVIEW, Vol. 
Ill, No. 2, 1961. 

(4) IMRE NAGY ON COM- 
MUNISM: In Defense of “The 
New Course,” pp. 49, 56. 

(5) BEHIND THE RAPE OF 
HUNGARY by Fejto. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

We Showed We Knew Goldwater 


Worker's Journal 

What Now With Two-Party System? 

(Continued from Page 1) 

dom, the Democratic Party is in for a rude awakening. The days 
are gone forever when either the Republicans or the Democrats 
could put one or two Negroes in high places in order to appease 
all the millions of Negroes who want their own freedom. 

NEITHER PARTY ANSWERS NEED 

Throughout the entire election campaign we heard debate about 
the so-called two-party system in this country. The two old parties 
consider that they were organized out of some divine wisdom and 
will last until the end of time. For a long time I have felt that 
when the day came that the two-party system was broken, the ques- 
tion of the Negroes in this country would be the main force that 
would spell doom to both old parties. And this election has con- 
firmed my belief even more. 

The Republican Party is in a shambles, and the leaders in the 
trade union movement are the prop that has braced the Democratic 
Party and kept it intact so far. But the truth of the matter is that 
neither party can really answer the needs of the working people 
in general, or the Negro people in particular. 


Working Class Principles to 
Decide Labour Party’s Fate 


(Continued from Page 1) 
problem placed in their laps. 
Wilson said he would end the 
“stop - go - stop” policy of the 
Tories. He has the job of keep- 
ing it on the “go.” He is going 
to appeal to “the people” for 
assistance. I have a feeling that 
the workers will continue to 
struggle on the wages front and 
that their right to strike will be 
called in question. 

What disturbs me most is the 
lack of interest in the Labour 
movement regarding the principle 
of working class solidarity. The 
leaders who call for intensified 
economic warfare against other 
countries cannot at the same 
time call on the workers of the 
world to unite. They want unity 
between the Government, the em- 


DeGaulle’s Visit 
Razes 3000 Hontes 

VENEZUELA— The recep- 
tion shown De Gaulle in eco- 
nomic circles here was very 
warm and sweet — despite 
the American press’ cam- 
paign about the “Monroe 
Doctrine” (America for the 
North Americans), and de- 
spite the alarm of the Amer- 
ican Embassy over this “in- 
trusion by a foreign country 
in the life of Venezuela.” 

DeGaulle was accepted in 
friendly fashion by the Commu- 
nist Party, interested also in “the 
necessity of being free of im- 
perialism.” Likewise, all the “pub- 
lic opinion” people accepted De- 
Gaulle and his economic ideas 
against what he called “the ter- 
rible hegemony of a big country 
over Latin America.” 

In fact, he was accepted by ev- 
eryone — but the 3000 families 
who were evicted from their 
homes by the roar of hundreds 
of caterpillers and tanks that the 
Army used to completely destroy 
every “rancho” (a little house 
made of cardboard, tin, etc.) the 
night before DeGaulle’s arrival. 

All the working class districts 
(it is very hard to call them dis- 
tricts, they are simply groups of 
ranchos) which were in the 
French President’s way from the 
airport to the city, were erased 
in five hours. The regime was Dot 
interested in having the “brilliant 
torch of the French democracy” 
see more than the official recep- 
tion palaces, the commercial cen- 
ter of the city, and — inevitably— 
the place where the rusty bones 
of the great bourgeois “Libera- 
tor” Bolivar sleep, while the liv- 
ing bones of five million people 
are awake and hungry. 

“Liberte, egalite, fraternlte,” 
said DeGaulle all the time, speak- 
ing about the long tradition of 
France as a libertarian country. 
I was sorry we did not have any 
Algerian or Indochinese students 
to give their ideas of French de- 
mocracy. 

— Stud-, i 


ployers and the workers against 
the foreigner. On top of this, 
Wilson wants a strong Navy to 
make Britain “great.” These fel- 
lows will soon be closing their 
meetings with the singing of 
“Rule Brittania.” 

PRINCIPLES CHANGE 

Those of us who saw the old 
film, “Fame Is The Spur.” were 
reminded of the career of James 
Ramsay MacDonald, who, when 
about to apply a capitalist “rem- 
edy” in a capitalist crisis, found 
it necessary to leave the Labour 
Party. Such has been the change 
in the aims and the leadership of 
the Labour Party that James Har- 
old Wilson is under no such nec- 
essity. What he aims at, if carried 
to success, would make his the 
most famous of all the Prime 
Ministers who ever kissed the 
hands of a monarch. 

Mr. Wilson has already won 
fame by imposing a 15 per cent 
tariff on manufactured goods 
coming into the country. All the 
capitalist interests of Britain are 
with him. 

Mr. Wilson seems to be looking 
backwards to the 19th century 
when he talks of Britain leading 
the world and promises to ex- 
tend the strength of the British 
naval forces. Does he dream of 
the time when Britain was the 
“Workshop of the World” and 
the “Mistress of the Seas.” If so, 
the sooner he forgets it the bet- 
ter. Dreams of that kind in the 
present century can lead to Fas- 
cism. 

It should be recalled that when 
the second Labour Government 
was in office a resolution support- 
ing tariffs, moved by Sir Oswald 
Mosley at the 1930 Labour Party 
Conference, came close to defeat- 
ing Labour Government policy. 
Mosley’s policy got 1,046,000 
votes, and he was put hack on 
the Executive of the Labour Par- 
ty. Mosley had the support of the 
“Left” element with only the 
Marxists pointing out the Fascist 


danger. 

It is not Suggested that Mr. 
Wilson is a Fascist, but both by 
his aims and methods he could, 
with Tory support, take Britain 
down the Fascist path. The In- 
tensified struggle for markets 
must include restrictions on the 
use of the strike weapon. 

It is no accident that Ray Gun- 
ter, whose attitude on this matter 
is well known, should he appoint- 
ed Minister of Labour. Nor is it 
an accident that Frank Cousens, 
faced with the possibility of a 
strike of dockers, goes back on 
his word and takes a Cabinet post. 
He has never been able to con- 
ceal his desire for fame. 

Ike principle of International 
Solidarity has been betrayed. 
It is our opinion that the workers 
of the world have a common 
cause and they should not get 
involved in a fight for markets. 
We should reject the chauvinist 
appeals of Mr. Wilson. We should 
treat the Communist Party slo- 
gan, “Britain First” with com- 
plete contempt. Sacrifice nothing 
in the fight for markets. 
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Note Threatens Leader of New Cuban Laws on the line 


Kentucky Miners ’ Committee 

HAZARD, Ky. — Another member of the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employment has been threatened. The 
threat came in the form of a note found on the front porch 
of Charles Moore, a member of the Committee’s executive 
board. The note was made from cut-up newsprint pasted 
on a piece of paper and attached to a stick. The note read: 
“Moore get out of Kentucky or you will come up worse than 
Combs.” The reference is evidently to the Oct. 6 shooting 
of the home of Jason Combs, Vice President of the ACFE. 

1 — ■ — ® At the executive board meeting 

iXfrr 1 -\r on the day that the note was 

WC rSCgffCCI I Oil found (Oct. 27), the Committee 
m m i i<i decided to write a letter to State 

lo lake A btancl Senator William Engle request- 
,, , , ing that he make an appointment 

What on earth would we f or the Committee with Governor 
do without the dollar an Breathitt, 
hour program? Some of you The let ter said in part: “The 
were scabbing and eating Appalachian Committee for Full 
surplus food and getting Employment has previously been 
your conscience hurt when a in contact with you concerning 
gang of men called the pick- the October 6 shooting of Jason 
ets got together and begged Combs’ home and our office in 
you to please take a stand Hazard - Before this act of vio- 
With them to keep decent lence took place, I Philip Sipser, 
• counsel for the Committee for 

wages. Those pickets had Miners and the ACFE> had writ . 
our county s future at heart. j en t0 Jhe Governor informing 
They were pleading for your him of the danger to the Com- 
children’s future as well as mittee, its officers, members and 
their own children’s. I know workers. The Governor has not 
it’s true, because I’m one of yet decided what kind of action 
those men. needs to be taken .” 

You’ve heard my name over The letter continued: “The 
the radio and read it in your Governor told the Louisville Cob- 
newspaper many times. I’m ac- rier-Journal that he was not sure 
cused of attempting to dynamite what action was appropriate be- 
a railroad bridge at Daisy, cause he did not know enough 
I’ve heard the judge sentence me about the organization, persons 
to five years in federal prison and issues involved. The ACFE 
away from my family. I can only has decided to see the Governor 
hope the Court of Appeals will in person in order to inform him 
see things more in my favor. of the activities of the Commit- 
At the present time I’m with tee, the issues involved, and the 
you other guys who don’t want to nature and extent of the harass- 
be a scab or can’t get the chance ment against us. This latest threat 
to be one because some other of violence serves to convince us 
man is doing three men’s jobs even more firmly that we must 
under that mountain of black see the Governor. We request 
dust. that you, as our representative 

Fm not a proud man. I can’t in the State Senate, make an ap- 
teH my kids that I’m best in any- pointment for us with Governor 
thing right now. I don’t even Breathitt.” 
stand In the stamp line longest! Charles Moore’s response to 
There’s always a gang of you the threat was: “I was born and 
guys ahead of me. raised here in Kentucky, and I 

I nearly didn’t make the proj- «“ ff* f ay here and 
ect because I caught a ride and f, ^ lt * or a ^ et ^ er tucky. 
was seen with a man our magis- _ ' " 

trate didn’t like, because this Retraining Doomed 
other fellow had sent in a peti- The Sunday edition of the 
tion against the magistrate. The Louisville Courier • Journal 
judge lets me work with another printed an article that forecasts 
man who doesn’t like the magis- doom for the job retraining pro- 
trate. All was fine until the old grams that have been put into 
magistrate starts needling me on operation under the Area Rede- 
the job. I would hate to let the velopment Act and the Man- 
guy down who went my bond power Development Training 
and put myself back in jail by Act. The cause is the failure of 
taking my own part. So he won the state legislature to allocate 


Show Iron Fist 
of Totalitarianism 

“Workers who violate labor 
discipline and jeopardize in- 
creases in production are 
obj ectively conspiring 
against the most fundamen- 
tal interests of the revolu- 
tion.” So says Mr. Martinez, 
Cuban Minister of Labor. 
Obviously, the most funda- 
mental interests of the Cu- 
ban revolution are produc- 
tion and capital accumula- 
! tion, not the Cuban workers. 

The Castro regime has just set 
up what even the New York 
Times, which has never shown 
much concern for the needs of 
workers, called “the toughest 
disciplinary code yet devised for 
Cuban labor.” The code provides 
I severe penalties for lateness, ab- 
senteeism, disobedience of supe- 
riors, negligence, breaking of 
equipment, theft, and for what 
is delicately referred to as 
“crimes against production.” Such 
“crimes” are slow downs, walk- 
outs, sustained strikes, etc. 

SHOULD SUPRISE NOBODY 

Nobody should be surprised 
that this can happen in "Social- 
ist” (state-capitalist) Cuba. Castro 
has been moving towards this 
kind of thing ever since he took 
away the right of labor unions 
to choose their own leadership, 
back in late 1959. 

The early bourgeois professor, 
Andrew Ure, who once said, “The 
refractory hand of labor will al- 
ways be taught docility,” would 
be very proud of Messrs. Castro 
and Martinez if he could see 
them now. 

By the way, the code will be 
administered and enforced by 
“Workers’ Councils” elected by 
the workers themselves. But don’t 
worry, the Ministry of Labor has 
the right to dissolve councils 
that do not enforce the code, and 
to call for the election of new 
councils. Cuban state-capitalism 
has things well in hand — or does 
it? These “crimes against produc- 
tion” show precisely the way 
workers revolt against exploita- 
tion forced upon them by totali- 
tarian regimes. 

— Reader 
New York 


Peace Corps and Education 
Now on Auto Shop Agenda 

By John Allison 

The Peace Corps program has been in operation for 
three years now, and now the auto industry has decided 
it would be in its own self interest to join in support of 
the Peace Corps. 

Ground rules are that any employee wishing to work 
for the Peace Corps will be given a leave of absence for two 

years. The Peace Corps is beings 

treated, insofar as the company j; ons each company on how to 
is concerned, the same as if an treat their workers and human- 
employee would be going into j ze production, 
the armed service. One thing is certain: if we 

All Chrysler workers received teacJl A .sia, Africa and South 
a letter from the corporation ex- America our system of inhuman 
plaining their Tuition Refund production, all of these nations 
Program. Now all of these vol- will just hate us in the end . 
untary programs have some more Actually, there seems to be 


meaning when you look beyond quite a bit of questioning about 
the printed word. the Peace Corps on the part of 

AIMED AT YOUTH those who have already been to 

This year we have seen many otker countries under the pro- 
young men come into the plants. ^? any y0 . un j= people saw 

All of these young people are this work as a kind of adventure, 
given a test before they are and a * the same time as some- 

hired; all are supposed to have t . hl . ng they could feel they were 

a high school education. Now the ATNG°nnns 

company would like to keep FRUSTRATNG ODDS 
these young people around as a But when they got to the coun- 
supply of labor in the future, tnes "“f assigned to, they 
only the young people today know saw the problems were so tre- 
they’ll have to have more than a “endous and the means to solve 
high school education to be able so pitiful that they came 

to keep a job very long. kack f <r elin S a great sense of 

So the company now has its frustration. They wanted to help. 

Tuition Refund Program that £ e need ^amly w as ^ ea t, but 
will pay for educational expenses means to do the job simply 
for employees who take courses ex \ s , , 

in reading, writing or arithmetic, friend who was down in 

or courses related to their jobs, South America trying to work on 
that are supposed to put them in a sanitation project came back 

a better position for advancement and sald > 1 { ust don * have tears 
when openings come up. enough for those people. You go 


when openings come up. enough for those people. You go 

In spite of this educational do ?™ tkcre thinking you can do 
program, new hirees are quitting a ^ob. You come back home and 
in many numbers. They say life you know the job still has to be 
in the shop is not for them, and 

this fact is easily understood by ,,, , S1A y\ HERE 
any worker who has seen his life ve & ot t0 . hclp ethers, but 

drained away on the production we’re never going to be able to 
l ine do the job that has to be done 

You might be able to sum it f^TL el f - ua 5 1 w ? do J he t 
up by saying that the old worker that has to be done here first 
wants to retire from the line, and —starting in the factory to 
the young worker wants to get change our own working condi- 
rich quick so he won’t have to tl0 ? s - . .. .. 


work on the line. 

SHOP NEEDS PEACE CORPS 


It is only if we can point to the 
workers in our own country and 
show that all are working and 


To get back to the Peace Corps, working under human conditions, 
the workers in the shop are say- that other people in other coun- 
ing that the first line of volun- tries will believe we have a kind 
teers for peace should be sent to of life they might also want for 
G.M., the second to Ford and the themselves. And we’ve got a long 
third to Chrysler for two years way to go before we can show 
to study and make recommenda- that. 


They Are Production Mad at Chrysler Corp. 


that round. 

Yes sir, I’m thankful for the 
project. My family would starve 


funds to match the federal re- 
sources available. 

It’s the same story over and 


to death without it. I asked for it ° cla f ms ffTand^de toat it has 
£■* Yi lh n .? erm ®” Glb ®°“ and programs to end unemployment, 
» w ot ^® r , men . v ! hei } we to retrain those who have been 
went to Washington last winter, replaced by machines, and to 
But I m going to feel sorry for end t be causes of poverty, but 
my wife standing in the stamp somewhere along the line the 
Ime this winter. You know there’s programs fizzle. This time the 
no shelter from the sun or rain blame is to be laid at the foot of 
or snow. I guess if you other the state legislature — and at the 
men can put your old bodies out feet of those who have not made 
there, I Can too. That is, if they active political efforts to elect 
give us a day off. But then, we representatives who will take a 
get cold too, don’t we? Think of stand for the people in their con- 
something, big man, please. stituencies. 

(Above articles reprinted from Voice for Jobs and Justice) 


Help Keep Miners’ Voice Alive 

Voice for Jobs and Justice is the newspaper of the Appa- 
lachian Committee for Full Employment. It is the only voice of 
the people in Perry County, and is mimeographed for circu- 
lation weekly. The expenses involved are very high for a poor 
community like theirs, and they have appealed for help to 
keep their new venture going. They write: 

“We, the unemployed, are trying hard, in the face of .or- 
ganized terrorism, to put out a newspaper to give a voice to our 
demands and to organize all people in the hollows and creeks 
to make their needs known and to make effective application 
for the federal funds available through the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act. We need your help.” 

We urge our readers to send contributions to: 

Appalachian Committee for Full Employment 
501 High Street, Hazard, Kentucky 


Detroit, Mich. — Chrysler 
management has gone com- 
pletely mad. There is not one 
sane person living anywhere 
in the world who could make 
sense out of what they are 
doing in the auto shops to- 
day. 

It is a madness of production 
that has hold of the company, a 
madness that can’t stand the idea 
of a worker having as much as 
a second for himself when it can 
be used to produce, produce, pro- 
duce. No matter what it costs 
the company, the worker must 
become nothing more than a ro- 
bot — - thinking, feeling, doing 
nothing except what the auto- 
mated production line demands 
of him. 

At this very moment I know 
there are over 10,000 new 1965 
Chrysler cars standing in acres 
of company property that cannot 
get into auto dealers’ hands be- 
cause they have to be repaired. 
They have to be repaired because 
the speed of the line is so fast 
that all of the work that has to 
be done on the car as it moves 
down the line just can’t be done. 
This means delay in shipment, 
overtime work, more expense to 
the company, but they’d rather 
pay it than slow the line for the 
work to be done right. 


I’m a stock chaser at the Dodge 
plant. My job is to keep a sec- 
tion of workers on the line sup- 
plied with the parts that go into 
the car, and I can see what goes 
on. It’s just murder. Every day 
it’s just that, like the woman 
who got in the hole this morning. 
WRONG FIT SNAFU 

Among the things she has to do 
is put a clip on the inside of the 
body of a car as it comes down 
the line. But the clips didn’t fit 
right. She couldn’t fit the clips 
in, she had to fight them in. She 
barely made a couple of cars all 
right, but then couldn’t keep | 
up with this fight and the other 
operations she had to do. 

She got behind with one car, 
and rather than letting it go, she 
followed it down the line, mov- 
ing around other guys who were 
doing their jobs at the next work 
station. But you can’t catch up 
that way. Cars keep coming by 
your station just the same — thejr 
never stop. Never. For nothing. 

She was in an impossible situa- 
tion. She knew it, and the men 
and women working with her 
knew it. And then two things 
happened that helped her. One 
of them I can understand, the 
other one I can’t. 

You have to understand that 
every worker on that line is push- 
ed so hard and fast that he has 


his hands more than full trying 
to do his own work, let alone 
have time to help someone else 
in a jam. 

SOMEHOW THEY DID IT 

And the thing I don’t under- 
stand is how a couple of guys 
were able to do their work and 
catch her job on some of the cars 
she had missed as they came by 
them. I don’t know how they did 
it, but they did. 

The other thing that helped is 
easy to understand. Her break 
time came just then, and so in- 
stead of taking her break time, 
she had to do the jobs she and 
the others couldn’t get in order 
to catch up. So she worked 
through her break-time to get 
caught up. 

It’s just crazy, because the cor- 
poration wouldn’t have all of 
those cars stacked outside if the 
line was slowed just a little bit. 
The line is supposed to be timed 
to have one car come off every 
minute, or 60 an hour. You’d 
think the company ought to be 
satisfied with that, but no. I 
know I overheard one' foreman 
telling another that the line had 
been speeded up at one point to 
put 'out 67 cars an hour. If the 
work is impossible at 60 cars an 
hour, what is it at 67? See if 
you can make some sense out 
of it. _ — 
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Editoral 

Election Spells Goldwater Defeat 
More Than All The Way With LBJ 

The landslide election defeat that crashed down upon the head 
of Barry Goldwater was first and foremost a demonstration of the 
nation’s rejection of nuclear war as a political alternative. Goldwater 
throughout the campaign convinced the people that he was a man 
who was at ease with the H-Bomb and the electorate rejected him 
for it. 

The anti-war sentiment in the working class stopped him cold. 
The development of world events toward the end of the election 
campaign emphasized and re-emphasized the precarious nature of 
peace. The Kremlin shake-up and China’s explosion of an atomic 
bomb seemed serious enough without permitting trigger-happy 
Barry Goldwater into the world area. 

MESSAGE UNDERSTOOD AND REJECTED 

The Goldwater forces conducted a campaign which exhibited 
their pure contempt of the masses. Every positive statement that 
was made was denied, stated again and' denied again. He was for 
and against dispersing the authority to use nuclear weapons. He 
was for and against social security, integration, poverty and com- 
mitting TVA to private ownership. 

What he actually said quickly became irrelevant because what 
he did was project, and everyone got his message. He won the 

support of that frustrated element willing to risk blowing the world 
to smithereens here and now, and alienated the sane. He attracted 
the racists and repelled the integrationists. 

His threat to kick the new deal props from beneath the economy 
caused an annoyance that cut across classes. The “mainstream” 
capitalist was not the workers’ concern. Goldwater’s expressed de- 
sire to remove the nominal government salves from the wounds of 
the aged, ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed as well as his opposition 
to workers’ right to organize rejected the tack American capitalism 
took in the 30’s to placate the working class and to stay alive. For 
this bourgeoisie the living has been good and for the time being 
they feel Automation will discipline the working class. So now it’s 
“ail the way with LBJ”. 

Let no one surmise from this, however, that Goldwaterism 
down, is Goldwaterism dead. Hundreds of right-wing organizations 
infest the nation. The John Birch Society for one, is spending 
several hundred thousand dollars advertising itself in special Sun- 
day supplements in color placed in mass circulation newspapers. 
Finances is not one of their problems. 

Goldwater’s defeat is a set-back, but the Goldwaterites remain 
in the wings, to attempt to pull down the curtain at every stride 
toward freedom. And woe be unto those who only recognize a Nazi 
by the swastika on his arm. 

NEGRO VOTERS. PUT DOWN GOLDWATER 

The Negro voter, for his part, put down Goldwater in no un- 
certain terms. Precinct after precinct across the nation where 
Negroes predominated and have the franchise registered votes of 
99%, 93%, 100% against Goldwater. 

At the same time every Negro knows that Johnson’s record on 
civil rights is shoddy. They know he has done nothing to help 
civil rights workers in the South. In short, they know him as a 
Southern white man with little that is redeeming. 

Johnson did support the civil rights bill through Congress 
and has not made a principle of segregation as did Goldwater with 
his “right to associate and right not to associate.” Goldwater was 
the man to stop, even if LBJ had to be used to stop him. And if 
it should be revealed tomorrow that LBJ, in his heart of hearts, 
is a segregationist, few Negro voters would be greatly surprised. 

Contrast to the Negro demonstration the attitudes of the liberal 
publications who have supported LBJ. Before our eyes pundits and 
critics are systematically brainwashing themselves into believing 
that what they thought was a boor and bumpkin in the Kennedy 
Administration is a Messiah with a mandate. Their confidence in 
the two party system, tells them that if Barry was bad LBJ must 
be O.K. 

WHITE LABOR’S VOTE AGAINST GOLDWATER 

That the vote “for” LBJ was, in fact, a vote against Goldwater 
was also clearly seen when the white labor vote was analyzed. 
What white labor voted on was a rejection of Goldwater’s open 
shopism, anti-social security, anti-medical care. Because the white 
'backlash had included white workers, the Negro workers feared 
that white labor would vote for Goldwater. As the election returns 
began coming in, it was the first sign of solidarity of white and 
black labor. The question now is: how to get this show of solidarity 
moved from the voting booth to the actual freedom struggles. 

We cannot, for example, close our eyes that, on the question 
of housing, there was a white back lash and it did include white 
labor. Thus the vote on the West Coast was against “fair-housing” 
and in Detroit it was the election to the City Council of Poindexter 
who spawned a similar measure to keep white neighborhoods white. 
The election results on the whole however, indicate that in the 
North at least anti-civil rights was not the issue that moved white 
workers. Goldwater in his last appearance at Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York made an open bid for support from the followers 
of Parents and Taxpayers who organized to resist the bussing of 
children to integrated schools. Yet Goldwater lost in every one of 
New York State’s 62 counties. 

The only states that went for Goldwater, outside of his home, 
Arizona, were those in the benighted Deep South: South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. Even these he would 
have lost had Negroes had the free vote. The fact that only their 
exclusion allowed him to win these chart the road ahead. The civil 
rights organizations that called off the demonstrations for the dura- 
tion of the election campaign must now resume activity with re- 
doubled force. The struggle against Goldwater, in which white labor 
participated, must now be made the transition to a united Negro 
and white labor struggle for civil rights. Only the self-activity of 
the masses will assure the road to freedom. 
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AUTO CONTRACTS 

The workers didn’t get any- 
thing out of this contract. If 
the union has nothing to say 
on the speed of the line, noth- 
ing else means a thing. For 
every two pennies they give 
you, they speed up the line 
another notch — and you lose 
far more than you could ever 
gain. As long as the company 
controls that line, the worker 
will never be able to catch up. 

Veteran Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The question of too much 
overtime was uppermost in 
the list of things workers 
wanted settled this year. Yet 
the very day that Reuter said 
he had an agreement with the 
company, was the day they 
started to work us 10 hours 
a day in our plant. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

In the contract negotiations 
they keep talking about the 
“normal pace” of the line. 
That just kills me. In fact, 
is IS killing workers literally. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* 1 * * 

The men in our shop have 
come to the conclusion that 
the people who write the con- 
tracts sit down and actually 
try to figure out how they can 
put it so that the workers 
won’t be able to understand it. 

Convinced 

Detroit 

* * * 

They work out a contract 
around a whole lot of “hypoth- 
etical cases.” The only trouble 
is that those hypothetical 
cases just don’t have anything 
to do with people. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Review Board was sup- 
posed to keep both the union 
and the corporation honest. 
There used to be a clause in 
the contract that if you din’t 
like a decision of the board, 
you could go to court. Now 
they have circumvented it with 
contract language in such a 
way that all decisions in dis- 
putes are binding on the work- 
er. He just can’t take it any 
further. The Board now is 
nothing more than a public 
relations board. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

At the Convention in At- 
lantic City the delegates who 
had been elected from the 
shops wanted work standards 
and overtime to be the main 
issues of the contract nego- 
tiations this year. 

Men were crying right there 
on the convention floor, at the 
description of how human 
beings were being forced to 
work in the plants. Everybody 
agreed that retirement wasn’t 
really important, because the 
way we are being forced to 


work, nobody will live to 
retire. 

That was the way the work- 
ers felt. What happened to 
those questions? What does 
the contract have to do with 
anything the workers wanted? 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

Reuther was trying to say 
that at Ford the opposition 
was not to the National : Con- 
tract, but to the locals. They 
wanted it all set up so that if 
the workers voted againsit the 
contract and the situation got 
critical they could claim the 
workers weren’t dissatisfied 
with the international but just 
with the local officers. The 
locals have become the patsy 
for Reuther. He learned some- 
thing from the wildcats that 
erupted after the last contracts 
were signed. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If our local demands, which 
are strikeable issues, are set- 
tled, than our local grievances, 
which we can’t strike on, are 
given up. 

The only grievance we can 
strike on is production stand- 
ards, and there we need 150 
grievances first. Then the in- 
ternational controls the strike- 
call. The local cannot call a 
strike. All the workers can do 
is wild cat. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

• 

FROM VENEZUELA 

There is a very interesting 
situation here in Venezuela. 
The “Political Bureau” of the 
Communist Party is asking for 
“peace” and “mercy” to the 
regime, and talking about 
“peaceful coexistence” and 
the “Democratic play.” And 
at the same time the guerrilla 
groups among the Communist 
youth are moving near the big 
towns day by day, blowing up 
bridges just outside of Caracas. 

Following the defeat of the 
Communist Party the regime 
wants to show everyone that 
it is master of the situation. 
Twelve students were shot and 
killed after being held pris- 
oners by the Army Forces, 
without trial. The youth or- 
ganization doesn’t obey the 
Central Committee orders, and 
the Maoist tendency seems to 
be winning command of the 
FALN. 

At the same time, in the 
schools and universities, a 
tactic of discrimination is 
being used by the Administra- 
tion. Nearly 5,000 students 
could not get into any school 
because of their political ac- 
tivities. The formal excuse 
given was: “Sorry, no vacan- 
cies.” On top of that the uni- 
versities did not get all the 
money they needed, and there 
is a crisis over the wages for 
the professors. 

Student 

Venezuela 


FROM NIGERIA 

In Nigeria since July of this 
year there have been strike ac- 
tions going on almost every 
month. The latest is the teach- 
ers’ country-wide strike. I am 
preparing all the news about 
it and shall send it to you as 
soon as it is compiled. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Nigeria, West Africa 

• 

THE ELECTIONS . . . 
WHAT COMES AFTER? 

Just what was News & Let- 
ters trying to do during the 
recent presidential campaign? 
Most of the Left in Chicago 
were campaigning for a write- 
in of NO! for President. The 
Social Democrats and Liberals 
for the most part were joining 
the Goldwater panic. And from 
the articles in N & L, you 

seemed to be trying to do both 

at once. 

Student 

Iowa 

* * sjt 

Your “Worker’s Journal” on 
the auto contracts and the 

article “Goldwaterism will be 
around ...” in the October 
issue were solid reportage. 
LBJ’s election should mean 
exactly what you say. So far 
as I am concerned, workers 
should organize another party 
— a farmer-labor party, or a 
worker’s party of some sort. 

Reader 

Omaha 

* * * 

Some people on the Re- 
publican National committee 
printed up a million and a half 
“Write-in Rev. King for Pres- 
ident” leaflets to distribute to’ 
Negro voters in order to steal 
votes from the Democrats. 
That’s dirty pool. 

It isn’t that King wouldn’t 
make a better president than 
either LBJ or Barry, but 
imagine the contempt that 
those big politicians must 
have for the Negro to think 
that such a stupid trick would 
work. They obviously have no 
idea that the Negroes in this 
country, who have had to fight 
for everything they have, in- 
cluding the vote, know very 
well what they are doing. 

And, to “improve” on a 
phrase by Marx, those very 
same voters have already 
flushed Goldwater and his 
friends down the toilet bowl 
of history. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

The election carried the, 
most explosive fireworks im- 
aginable. All the Africans 
were waiting and watching for 
the outcome with keen in- 
terest. We really held our 
breath until Goldwater was 
defeated. 

African Student 
California 

* * 3 * 

It is quite wrong to let 
Goldwater get away with his 
claim of 25 million votes for 
his philosophy. I would not 
give him more than 5 million 
him instead of Rockefeller in 
in California who voted for 
die-hards at most: the million 
the primary; the segregation- 
ists in the South; and a few 
scattered millions across the 
country of the same mind. The 
rest I strongly believe were 
just “loyal” Republicans who 
voted the party ticket even 
though they did not like his 
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ideas; come who just didn’t 
like LBJ; and some who were 
genuinely fooled by his pre- 
tense about being against big 
business and “for” morality. 

Even 5 million is, of course, 
too many for us to take com- 
fort. But, please, let’s not give 
all 25 million to neo-fascism 
yet! 

Old Politico 
Chicago 

* * * 

Although I am fervently 
anti-Goldwater it was quite 
sickening to hear Lady Bird 
winging her way through the 
South, claim the Confederate 
flag as her own and quote 
Robert E. Lee’s “abandon ani- 
mosities, make your sons 
Americans,” 

White Woman Worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

The way the American peo- 
ple met the threat of Gold- 
water only proves to me how 
mature the world is today. He 
was recognized right off the 
bat as a neo-fascist, and re- 
jected as one. This is not 1930 
when Hitler appeared as some- 
thing new on the world scene. 
That only means, however, 
that the challenge we face is 
even more serious — for one’s 
enemies today are the ones 
that may be posing as one’s 
friends. 

Intellectual 

Detroit 


STRINGS ON THE 
MONEY BAGS 

The UAW officials try to 
manipulate everything with 
their money — even the Free- 
dom Movement. They had 
money behind the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party 
and they were behind the 
whole operation at the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Atlantic 
City. It was pretty well known 
that Reuther was the one who 
was called to work out the 
deal when the concession was 
made, and the big drive to 
bring the question right to the 
floor of the convention fell 
through. Johnson' made a 
phone call to Reuther at 3 in 
the morning, and Reuther left 
everything — even his bargain- 
ing negotiations — to run to the 
White House and get his 
orders. 

The Michigan Democratic 
delegation up to this time had 
felt they were going to win the 
fight for the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democrats. But when 
Walter got the message from 
LBJ, he just sent it on to the 
Michigan delegation; and the 
switch in mid - stream was 
steam-rollered right through. 
I’m told that some of the 
Michigan labor delegates real- 
ly cried. They said it was just 
unnerving. 

The way Walter Reuther 
manipulates his “team” is with 


We Need Your Help 

A Reminder . . . 
And A Thank You 

It is clear that the crushing defeat of Goldwater on Nov. 
3 does not mean that Goldwaterism is defeated. In fact, Gold- 
water announced boldly the very next day that he had care- 
fully studied “the spread” of the 25 million votes cast for him, 
and declared that he would now be able to devote “full time” 
to the organization of their cause. 

There are no less than 1,000 right-wing organizations in 
the United States, all focused on the attempt to destroy both 
the labor movement and the Negro Revolution. That is exactly 
what makes the year ahead so critical, and the need to keep 
News & Letters going so urgent. 

The quick response of our readers to our Appeal for 
help in sustaining News & Letters makes us confident that our 
goal of $5000 will be reached, and that we will be able to 
continue regular publication. 

* * * 

In one day’s mail we received: a dollar bill from a retired 
coal miner in West Virginia who is living on a $75 a month 
pension; another dollar from a civil rights volunteer in the 
Deep South who wrote, “I realize your financial position must 
be as precarious as ours”; a check for $75 from an intellectual 
in New York; two dollars from a reader who said, “My interest 
in your publication used to be that of an outsider, but now 
I’m working in a machine shop with an independent union 
and I find your publication quite informative”; and from 
England a note to tell us, “Please continue my sub., your 
analysis last December of the Kennedy assassination was the 
best I read anywhere in the world.” It is clear that workers 
and intellectuals alike agree that this unique weapon in the 
freedom movement and in the workers’ struggles must 
continue. 

We want to thank them all — the workers and the students, 
the housewives and the professors, the new subscribers and 
the old friends, those who have contributed from Texas and 
from New York, from Iowa and from California, from Missis- 
sippi and Maryland and Massachusetts, and all the places in 
between. 

'"'.'i'v, * * * 

BUT WE HAVEN’T REACHED THE GOAL YET. We 
have raised, so far, $1925 toward the $5000 we need. We have 
received pledges for another $1275. We still have $1800 to go. 
If you have forgotten to add your contribution to our fund, 
please clip the coupon below and send it in NOW. 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! 
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money, too. If they don’t do 
what he tells them, he snatches 
the money-bags. The UAW has 
a lot of money in a lot of dif- 
ferent places, and when they 
snateh the money back, people 
start crossing up and saying 
funny things. 

I recently bumped into Wil- 
liam Oliver kho is the head 
of the anti-discrimination de- 
partment in the UAW. I 
thought this guy was out of the 
country, it had been so many 
years since I saw him. I asked 
him, “Are you still alive?” He 
said, “I’m operating, man.” I 
said, “Operating what?” And 
he said, “We’re still ih busi- 
ness.” 

I said, “You don’t even have 
the Martin Clause, you don’t 
have anything in the contract 
about discrimination. What 
kind of business do you think 
you’re still in?” He said that 
they were still operating, but 
it just wasn’t safe to be talk- 
ing about a Martin Clause at 
this point in history. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

• 

MORALITY — 

FACT AND FICTION 

All the talk about “mor- 
ality” lately has been getting 
me. Morality used to be the 
domain of the churches. But 
Goldwater didn’t seeh to like 
their brand, especially when 
so many clergymen came out 
violently against him, and 
tried to take it over for the 
capitalists. 

So far as I can see, however, 
the capitalists have done more 
to bring about what immor- 
ality exists in our society than 
any other force on earth. The 
company, for example, gives 
out lectures about workers 
stealing things from the plant 
— you know, parts and tools 
and such. But the corporation 
does more big stealing than 
any worker could dream of. 

The company acts like it 
would like to open up a Sun- 
day School to teach workers 
“morality.” The only thing 
they could possibly teach any- 
body is how to connive in 
the most efficient manner. 
Men and women are being 
mutilated in their plants every 
day. What kind of “morality” 
is that? 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

• 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Marxism and Freedom has 
attracted interest on our cam- 
pus in, of all places, the Young 
Democrats, at least among the 
scholarly Young Democrats. 
Interest in other places, among 
the socalists, has been varied. 
Our pro-Maoists have predic- 
ably denounced it as revision- 
ist. Other socialists have liked 
it, and all in all it has had a 
very successful reception. 

Student 

Ohio 


GARMENT SHOP — 
RUSSIAN STYLE 

The recent Huntley-Brinkley 
Special Report on how profit- 
motive manufacturing was 
creeping back into Russia was 
very revealing. To an old New 
Yorker like me what it re- 
vealed the most was that these 
new Russian garment shops 
looked exactly like the old 
garment shops I used to know 
in New York City. The girls 
looked just the same, too. A 
sweat-shop is a sweat-shop no 
matter where it happens to be. 

Ex-New Yorker 
Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Conglomerate Mergers - or 
Big Business Gets Bigger 

So popular are attacks on Big Government that the most re- 
actionary segments of capitalism itself — big and little, oil-rich and 
racist-white— have engaged in these attacks as if Big Business is 
not the very foundation for Big Government. Daily this red, white 
and blue banner of “rugged individualism” is being ostentatiously 
waved by Big Business itself. 

In anticipation, however, of any possible release by the Ad- 
ministration of the proof of the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a small minority of manufacturing: corporations, 
the National Association of Manufacturers hurried to send out its 
own “press release”: “There is no vftiy . . . that the government 
can assume that everyone who wants to be a small business 
proprietor can be successful regardless of his ability, and it’s 
about time to give up trying.” 

All that this gratuitous release failed to mention was that it is 
not the unsuccessful business enterprise being gobbled up, but the 
successful one. Nor is it the government that is doing the gobbling 
up; it is Big Business; big capital eating up little capital. To see 
just how bloated big capital is, just how high the pyramid on which 
the top ten corporations are sitting and lording it over the nation’s 
economy, including Big Government, we must turn to the hearings 
before the Senate Anti-trust and Monopoly Subcommittee. 

BIG, BIGGER, BIGGEST 

Dr. Gardiner C. Mean, who co-authored the classic The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, thought the people would be 
shocked to hear that the concentration of economic power, so 
graphically described in the old Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee (TNEC) reports, had experienced “a very sizable increase in 
concentration since 1929. I estimate that the 100 largest manufac- 
turing corporations in 1962 controlled at least ... 58 per cent of the 
net capital assets — the net land, buildings, and equipment of all 
manufacturing corporations.” 

As we move from the top 100 manufacturing corporations to 
the top 20, the concentration of economic power becomes more 
centralized still. The director of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Bureau of Economics, Willard F. Mueller, testified that the 20 titans 
among all manufacturing corporations in 1962 controlled 25 per 
cent of all assets. 

And what about the small businessmen? Well, they — the 
419,000 smallest manufacturers combined — controlled a like 
percentage. This is not the exception, but the rule. The 20 biggest 
companies in each group of manufacturers account for 50 per cent 
or more of all sales, net capital assets and profits after taxes. 
As Mr. Mueller put it, “regardless of the measure used, a rela- 
tively few immense corporations hold the great bulk of the 
financial resources of American manufacturing.” 

It gets even more exciting as we move to the top of the pyramid. 
Here are the assets of the top 10: 

1. Standard Oil (NJ)— $11.5 billion 

2. General Motors — $10.2 billion i 

3. Ford — $5.4 billion 

4. U.S. Steel — $5 billion 

5. Gulf Oil— $4.2 billion 

6. Texaco — $4.16 billion 

7. Socony Mobil Oil — $4.13 billion 

8. Standard Oil (Calif.) — $3.4 billion 

9. Standard Oil (Ind.) — $3.1 billion 

10. E. I. Dupont — $3 billion 

By now all the readers will have noted that 6 out of the 10 are 
oil companies who benefit from a munificent 27.5% depreciation 
allowance loophole. Though President Johnson is not about to close 
up that loophole, the oil tycoons want to make sure that their, 
monopolies can become conglomerates as well. Conglomeration, or, 
as these titans like to refer to their type of totalitarian hold on the 
whole economy “diversification” deserves a second look. 

THE NEW IN ECONOMIC POWER 

As Goldwater hoped to ride to power by “attacking” Big Gov- 
ernment, so many a politician since Roosevelt (both Theodore and 
Franklin Delano) had ridden to power on the popular slogans of 
“trust busting”, “driving the economic royalists out of the temple.” 
Nevertheless, the trusts, far from having been broken, become even 
bigger. As against the phase of monopoly growth by way of buying 
out ruined businesses during the depression, the new post-World 
War II growth is by way of mergers with profitable companies who 
nevertheless deal with only a single product. Between 1951-63 the 
200 largest corporations thus acquired no less than 1,956 businesses. 
Mr. Mueller had testified before Senator Hart’s monopoly sub- 
committee that in the last five years corporations in the lucky $10 
million plus class gobbled up no less than 60 corporations a year 
whose earnings were 7.5 per cent annually. 

In a word, the growth of economic power was not internal 
growth, much less through “free competition,” but by taking over 
small, and quiet alien businesses. That is to say, the mergers were 
neither horizontal by one steel company taking over another, nor 
even vertical by taking over related industries like Ford making 
its own steel or parts, bnt by taking over ail sorts of “diversified” 
industries. 

Thus GM doesn’t just make cars, it makes refrigerators and 
diesel locomotives. As Dr. Walter W. Adams, of Michigan State 
University pointed out, Olin Mathieson sells everything from farm 
chemicals to sporting goods and toothpaste. There are some con- 
glomerates that produce everything from helicopters to chicken feed. 

PROFIT IS KING OR IS HE? 

Nothing so proves the lie of the claim that we live in a “high 
consumer economy” as so-called “price leadership”, that is to say, 
the high, monopoly “administered price” that stays high, no matter 
what the “ law of supply and demand” might say it should be, no 
matter if even there is a recession, as during the Eisenhower 
(Continued on Page 7) « 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

LAWLESSNESS GRIPS SOUTH 

by Eugene Walker 


Some four and a half 
months have passed since the 
murder of three civil rights 
workers in Mississippi. In 
that period neither the local 
nor the federal government 
has been able to “solve” the 
crime. Instead, civil rights 
participants have had to re- 
port what occurred. 

EYEWITNESS TO MURDER 

An eyewitness account of the 
murder has been written by 
Louis Lomax. He said witnesses 
identified at least six members 
of the mob which tied James 
Chaney to a tree and beat him 
with chains. This was followed 
by the firing of three shots into 
his body and one shot each, into 
the chests of Andy Goodman and 
Micky Schwerner. The account 
is in Ramparts magazine for 
those who wish to pursue this 
further. 

THE SOUTHERN 
WAY OF LIFE 

To the above can be added the 
following: The man indicted for 
the murder of Medgar Evers 
Was not convicted but instead, 
congratulated by Ross Barnett. 
The murderers of Emmet Till 
were found not guilty. They later 
admitted their crime. The mur- 
derer of William Moore was 
never found. The murderers of a 
Negro army colonel traveling 
through Georgia were found not 
guilty after the driver of the 
murderer’s car confessed. 

The church bombing in Bir- 
mingham which killed four girls 
remains unsolved. Confessed 
home bombers in McComb were 
given suspended sentences be- 
cause “they came from good 
homes.” I cite these cases be- 
cause they received some pub- 
licity. But these are not the only 
cases. Incidents such as these 
are common occurences in the 
South and yet, most are never 
reported in the North. How 
many more Negro bodies could 
be found in Mississippi rivers 
like those discovered acciden- 
tally dinring the search for the 
three civil rights workers? 

The Southern Negro and the 
civil rights worker in the South 
are under the threat of constant, 
organized terror and violence. 
What are the forces responsible 
for this reign of terror? 

THE STRANGE CASE 
OF LAW AND ORDER 

Negroes in Mississippi are ar- 
rested after their homes are 
bombed on the charges of bomb- 
ing their own homes. The local 
police can’t seem to find the 
pilot of a plane which recently 
bombed a church where a civil 
rights meeting was being held. 
Witnesses identified the plane as 
a county crop duster. A bomb 
thrown on the lawn in front of a 
Negro’s house fails to explode. 
Upon arrival, the police proceed 
to handle the bomb in such a 
way, so that no fingerprints can 
be identified. Police patrols 
which pass a civil rights workers’ 
office every few minutes — night 
and day — are strangely absent 
the night the office is attacked 
by a mob. 

Calls for police often go un- 
answered for hours at a time. 
It has been reported that the 
deputy sheriff, as well as other 
law officers in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi, in all likelihood have 
a great deal to do with the dis- 
appearance of the three civil 
rights workers. A local law offi- 
cer in McComb warned a Negro 
resident that her home will be 


bombed next if she continues 
associating with civil rights 
workers. 

What is occurring in the South 
is not merely the activity of a 
few isolated white racists. The 
whole structure of states such as 
Mississippi is built, maintained 
and controlled by racists. The 
law officers are, as often as not, 
suspected of being active partic- 
ipants in the reign of terror 
which is imposed today in the 
South. 

The North on the whole seems 
to be complacent about what is 
occurring. If the ordinary citizen 
of the United States begs ignor- 
ance of what is happening in the 
Deep South, the federal govern- 
ment cannot. 

FEDERAL GOV’T. 

IGNORES PLEAS 

Hundreds upon hundreds of 
affidavits have been filed with 
the Department of Justice, with 
no results. Phone calls, made 
again and again to the F.B.I. and 
the Justice Department from 
civil rights workers in desperate 
need of immediate protection, 
have gone unheeded. Requests 
for protection, made in advance 
of anticipated trouble, have been 
consistently refused. 

In short, local legalism in the 
South is being used against the 
Negro and the legalism of the 
federal government has done 
very little to protect the South- 
ern Negro and the civil rights 
worker. 


A New Course 
At Columbia 
—Scabbing 

NEW YORK— I am won- 
dering whether “modern” 
universities will soon offer 
courses in scabbing. They 
will have to if they keep up 
their present policies. At 
Columbia, for example, 
where $52-a-week cafeteria 
workers are trying to get a 
union, the administration’s 
answer has been that a union 
“will prevent them from re- 
warding initiative.” 

If the workers strike, as they 
have in the past, the University 
will try to use scholarship stu- 
dents (who are part-time employ- 
ees, as scabs. I guess these 
educational idealists consider 
scabbing “part of the learning 
process.” 


At the same time, the students’ 
tuition has just been raised to 
$1900. The University explained 
that this was due to high faculty 
salaries. Hah! Division (of man 
against man) seems to be the sub- 
ject they teach the best. 

IT IS TO THE CREDIT of the 

students that many of them are 
trying to help the cafeteria work- 
ers to organize. It seems obvious 
that the Negro Freedom move- 
ment is the school where they 
learned the lesson of solidarity, 
and not the college Economics 
Department. 

Columbia, like most univer- 
sities, does not pay taxes on its 
vast (mostly slum) real-estate 
holdings and corporate (IBM) 
holdings, and it is also “exempt” 
from unionization. This is be- 
cause it is a seat of learning and 
considered by the powers that 
be, beyond reproach. 


Marth Protests 
Proposition 14 

Los Angeles, Calif. — There was 
a march Wednesday, November 
4 protesting the passage of Pro- 
position 14. (A proposition allow- 
ing a house owner or an apart- 
ment owner to discriminate on 
the basis of color in renting or 
selling.) The march was spon- 
taneous, brought about by the 
number of people who called the 
CORE office about the passing 
of the proposition. About three 
hundred participated in the 
march up Broadway from Olym- 
pic Blvd. to the City HalL At 
the City Hall a rally occurred 
at which one of the speakers was 
Louis Lomax. 

Before the speeches, everyone 
as a group stood on the steps 
facing downward toward a num- 
ber of counter-pickets and those 
who voted yes on 14. There were 
about ten of them. The songs 
of the freedom movement were 
sung so that as a group of three 
hundred we answered that we 
will continue protesting race pre- 
judice. Everyone there not only 
had voted No, but when the Pro- 
position passed they knew they 
had to continue to oppose it. 

While we marched there were 
four people on the opposite side 
of the street from the march 
whose signs told us they had 
voted Yes. While marching we 
seemed a tremendous force, a 
force saying we will not let you 
rest in your victory, but will con- 
tinue the struggle. 

Those that voted Yes on Prop- 
osition 14 said that they were 
protecting property rights and 
that human rights can not be 
separated from property rights. 
If someone controls to whom an 
individual can sell his property 
he would be taking away your 
rights. The right they are trying 
to preserve is not a human right, 
or even a property right, but 
the right to be prejudiced. I 
would not consider it a human 
right or any right a person should 
have. 

Those who voted Yes feel that 
no one has the right to prevent 
them from being prejudiced. But 
the force that united the three 
hundred to march In protest, and 
the expression for freedom in all 
ways shall make the words of 
justification for the passage of 
Proposition 14 hollow and show 
that it was not for freedom that 
Proposition 14 passed but for 
prejudice. 


STUDENTS SUPPORT 


CAFETERIA WORKERS' FIGHT 
FOR UNION AT COLUMBIA UNIV. 


NEW YORK — The students of Columbia University 
have recently been asked to boycott John Jay Dining Hall, 
the Crown Room, and the Lion’s Den. ACTION has done 
extensive research into the facts and issues and submits 
this report to the community in the hope of clearing up 
the confusion surrounding the workers’ demands. 

The workers employed by the<S> 


Columbia University Food Ser- 
vice are asking that they he given 
the elementary democratic right 
to be represented by a union if a 
majority of them so desire, a 
right which has been given gen- 
eral recognition in both the Na- 
tional and State Labor Relations 
Acts. Specifically , the workers 
are requesting firstly, that the 
University agree to hold an elec- 
tion supervised by the State La- 
bor Relations Board to determine 
whether a majority of the work- 
ers want to be represented by 
Local 302 of the Cafeteria Em- 
ployees’ Union, AFL-CXO. Sec- 
ondly, the workers are requesting 
that the University negotiate a 
contract with the union if the 
election indicates that a majority 
of the workers desire union rep- 
resentation. 

POVERTY WAGES PAID 

The starting wage for a non- 
student worker is $52 per week, 
that is, $2704 per year before 
taxes and deductions. The Uni- 
versity does not provide hospi- 
talization insurance or medical 
care benefits. It should be noted 
that the poverty which President 
Johnson has called for a war 
against is defined by the federal 
government as a family income 
of $3,000 or less per year. In 1959 
the Department of Labor deter- 
mined that a “modest but ade- 
quate” annual income for a fam- 
ily of four in New York City was 
$5,970. It is hard to imagine hok 
a worker is expected to support 
a family on $52 per week. Nev- 
ertheless. the University has re- 
cently asserted, in a statement 
released by the Personnel Office, 
that “fair wages” are paid in the 
dining halls. 

Similarly, the University has 
asserted that the present griev- 
ance procedure is adequate. How- 
ever, the elaborate process re- 
quires an employee with a 
grievance to follow his complaint 
personally through four levels of 
management before obtaining 
arbitration from an outside agen- 
cy. No time limits within which 
management must act are set for 


“Malcolm’s revolution turns out to be an action for damages. 
He’s only talking, after all, about larceny by fraud, trick, and 
force. It’s a good cause, but nothing to fight and die for. They 
sue.” — from a recent issue 
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the levels of appeal, and thus a 
worker can be stalled indefinit- 
ely. Futhermore, the ultimate re- 
course to arbitration is of little 
practical significance, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that no griev- 
ance has ever reached that level. 
A union contract would allow 
a worker to be represented by a 
union official and would guaran- 
tee an efficient grievance pro- 
cedure. 

WORKERS SUPPORT UNON 

More than one third of the full 
time workers have signed pledge 
cards indicating their support of 
Local 302. Under the terms of the 
State Labor Relations Act, this 
show of support would compel 
an employer to permit the work- 
ers to vote on the question of 
union representation. If this 
election showed a majority in 
support of the union, the employ- 
er would be legally bound to ne- 
gotiate a contract with it. How- 
ever, Columbia University is ex- 
empt from this law because of its 
non-profit, educational status. 

12 YEARS AGO TODAY 

The issue of unionization in the 
dining halls has been raised be- 
fore. In 1952 90% of the workers 
struck, demanding recognition for 
a union. The strike failed after 
18 days, but the fact that 90% 
of the workers participated is 
further indication of the wide- 
spread desire for a union . . . 

One of the reasons that the 
workers in the dining halls re- 
quested that students picket and 
boycott was that they hoped the 
resulting publicity would deter 
the University from punitive 
measures similar to those taken 
in 1952 when a woman worker 
whose husband wrote to Spec- 
tator in support of the union was 
fired. 

Is the university’s opposition 
to unionization in the interests 
of the student employees in the 
dining halls? The University as- 
serts that this is so. However, 
unionization at similar institu- 
tions elsewhere indicates that the 
interest of the student workers 
need not be jeopardized by the 
recognition of a union, n the 
cafeteria run by N.Y.U. at Belle- 
vue, to cite one example, the con- 
tract with the union (local 302) 
grants the University the right to 
hire student workers for up to 
50% of the total man-hours 
worked. Student workers at Col- 
umbia do less than 50% of the 
work, and thus a similar con- 
tract would not affect the stu- 
dent employees. 

The University asserts that it 
resists unionization in the inter- 
ests of its student employees; it 
is to the shame of the ostensibly 
well-meaning administrators that 
two workers fired in 1952 were 
student employees who had sup- 
ported the strike. It is notewor- 
thy that the official voice of Stu- 
dent opinion, the Columbia 
University Student Council, has 
supported the demands of the 
workers ... 

ACTION is supporting the 
boycott of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Food Service, and urges all 
members of the University com- 
munity to do likewise. 

—From ACTION REPORT 
Columbia University 
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Two Worlds 

Conglomerate Mergers - or 
Big Business Gets Bigger 

(Continued from Page 5) 

years when price's not only remained high, but rose. If there is 
anything “price leadership” does more efficiently than curtailing 
competition and not buckling to lack of demand, It is the assuring 
of excessive profits. 

One of the favorite pastimes of private capital proving state 
capital’s inefficiency was to show how a state like Russia allegedly 
disregards the profit motive, subsidizes industries that couldn’t stand 
up in “fair competition”, just because it might decide that inducing 
growth of that industry was in “the nation’s interest.” There is no 
doubt that private capital would do nothing so rash as to sacrifice 
its profit in the nation’s interest. But it is all too ready to do it in 
its own monopoly interest. Senator Philip A. Hart complained before 
the American Bar Association that “The conglomerate merger allows 
profits from one line of operations to subsidize a market attack on 
a single-line manufacturer who must rely on that single line to 
stay in business ... To have competition we must have competitors.” 

The chief economist of the Antitrust subcommittee, Dr. John 
M. Blair, said “The concern over the large conglomerate corporation 
stems from its ability to use monopoly profits made in industries 
in which it has substantial monopoly power to destroy competition 
in other industries in which it is engaged.” Senator Hart said he 
“would deplore a trend toward greater state control in this economic 
section . . . and while competition must be free, we cannot allow 
predatory practices to eliminate competition ...” 

Naturally Goldwater was too busy revealing “state secrets” on 
control of nuclear weapons to worry about Big Government’s con- 
cern over Big Business. Nor can we expect any assault on monopoly 
power from Johnson either. As I stated in Marxism and Freedom 
(p. 258): “War or peace, the State does not diminish monopolies 
and trusts, nor does it diminish its own interference.” 
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Youth Walks 
on 300 Mile 
Peace March 

On the rainy, dreary 
morning of June 13 at 10 
a.m. I began a walk which 
would mean 300 sweaty miles 
and 27 days of insecurity. I 
carried no money. I did not 
accept any rides. I am 16 
years old and a student at 
Friends Boarding School in 
Barnesville, Ohio. I was walk- 
ing for peace. 

After the first few days of 
walking, on the average of 17 
miles a day, I began to establish 
in my mind a great faith for 
people. Not once did I spend a 
night in the open. I always found 
somebody, whether a farmer or 
a doctor, who would put me up 
for the night. 

A typical discussion with a 
man in a bar was as the follow- 
ing: 

“Excuse me sir, would you 
happen to know how far Wash- 
ington, D.C. is from here?” 

“Yah, why?” 

“Sir, I am a peace walker 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. I 
am in a way protesting our mili- 
tary system. My prime purpose 
is to meet and talk to people 
like you about peace.” 

“Are you with a group?” 

“No, I am alone.” 

“Well, who’s paying for all 
this?” 

“I do not carry nor accept any 
money, sir. I depend entirely on 
the hospitality and good will of 
people along my route.” 

“Are you some kind of a nut 
or something?” 

“Sir, I simply believe like you 
that war is not a way to settle 
problems. Killing does not do 
away with a problem. Killing is 
immature and uncivilized. Do 
you disagree with me? Does that 
mean we should kill each other?” 

“You’ve got a point there, kid, 
but what the hell am I supposed 
to do? Go tell them Commies 
that and then we can talk about 
peace.” 

“But sir, the Russians are peo- 
ple just like you and me. They 
want to be happy throughout 
their lives like us. They are not 
only Russian nor are we only 
Americans, we are all human 
beings with different ideas about 
how to live happily. They are 
entitled to practice what they 
believe and we are also entitled 
to practice our own policies.” 

“Look kid, the Bible even 
reads that there will always be 
wars and the threat of wars.” 

“True, but what kind of wars? 
You and I can have a disagree- 
ment which can be classified as 
a war. War is not necessarily 
killing the enemy. If you recall 
sir, the Bible also reads that 
there is a time for war and a 
time for peace, a time for love 
and a time for hate. I sincerely 
believe that now is the time for 
love and peace.” 

“Very good, kid, and good 
luck. D.C. is about 150 miles 
from here.” 

Most people I met don’t want 
war. These people realize the 
threat of war and are willing to 
support a disarmament program 
as long as security is a guarantee 
of this disarmament. I mention 
security because people rely tre- 
mendously on security. Security 
to most people is being militarily 
strong. As far as I am concerned, 
are arms race will hurt our se- 
curity. These ideas are extremely 
hard for most people to accept. 

Many people would turn their 
heads from me as I uttered a 
greeting. Why? Because these 
people are afraid to emerge out 
of their self-centered shell. These 
people do not want to get in- 
volved with anything which 
could cause them to alter their 
established concept of life. 

On the whole people were ex- 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

TO OUR READERS: The column reproduced below is part of 
the collection of writings which appeared over the past decade as the 
column “A Doctor Speaks.” It was a favorite of workers and intel- 
lectuals alike because it spoke of every human problem man faces 
today. We hope to issue it in book form and ask readers who have 
favorites to tell us which other columns they would like to have re- 
printed in future issues. 

* * * 

Injuries on New Model Cars 

Uncertainty and tension are in the air in the auto plants when 
a new model first goes into production, and the assembly line worker 
experiences a period of unusual stress. I talked to one worker who 
had a hectic look about his. His face was flushed and feverish. This 
auto worker usually has a calm appearance, but now his movements 
were more rapid and he looked irritable, belligerent and exhausted. 
He told me he had a new and unfamiliar job to perform, that the » 
speed of the line had been increased and there were fewer men on 
the line. 

SPEEDUP CREATES NEW DANGERS 

The foreman, the worker said, was continually checking, push- 
ing the men not to get behind. At the same time new jobs and un- 
familiar motions had created new dangers and accidents. The worker 
said he felt that the kinks on the line were being ironed out at the > 
expense of the men. He himself already had an accident. He pro- 
ceeded to tell me about it. 

This year the tensions at work were worse than in other years. ; 
He seemed to need more sleep than ever before, but was waking up 
tired. The job he had been given was in a sort of two level pit. In 
the course of his work he had clipped and scraped the lower part of a 
leg against a hard edge. At the first aid station in the plant, a dress- 
ing had been applied not by a doctor, but by a medical aid, and he 
returned to the job. " ^ 

The next day the leg was painful and swollen. A bluish discol- 
oration had begun to spread. Over the next period he returned a 
number of times to the aid station with complaints, but no time did 
he see a physician. His injury was taken lightly although his symp- 
toms persisted and increased. At the end of the week he had a 
soreness higher np on the leg. 

When I examined the leg I thought he might have a phlebitis, 
which is an inflammation of a vein. From the discoloration of the leg, 
it was dear that a thin-walled vein had ruptured and blood forced 
into the tissue space. The tenderness near the calf and high on the 
thigh indicated that inflammation and associated clotting had occur- 
red in a large vein. There was also present an abrasion or skin break 
at the initial site of injury which looked infected. 

“FAMOUS” PERSONS GET CAREFUL TREATMENT 

I suggested to him that he needed rest for the leg, application 
of heat and, possibly, medicine such as antibiotics and anti-blood 
coagulants. He said that since this was an industrial injury he was 
required by company rules to remain under the medical care of the 
company on its insurance coverage. I knew this to be the rule under 
which the state industrial accident commission operated, but that 
is exactly where the danger to limb and life of the worker lies. 

This is not an unusual case history. It is a daily occurrence 
There are serious potential dangers connected with even minor 
injuries to a leg. Medical authorities not only know that, but always 
act preventatively when famous persons are involved. Thus Vice 
President Nixon stayed in the hospital over two weeks when he in- 
jured, though only slightly, his knee to prevent complications. In 
the case of the worker with phlebitis, an inflammation of vein may 
rim a prolonged low-grade course with clotting of blood in the vein 
extending. There exists the danger of a clot breaking loose and float- 
ing off to the lungs as an embolus. I recall death in two instances 
days and weeks after an apparently mild injury. 

MEDICAL CARE? 

A man fell from a ladder while picking fruit. One leg hit against f 
a step. This blow led to phlebitis and lung embolus with sudden 
death weeks later. The other case was that of an office worker who 
leaned back on a swivel chair, struck the back of the knee hard 
against the chair edge to prevent loss of balance developing some 
tenderness there. About three weeks later he died suddenly from 
a portion of a clot in a deep vein near the knee, reaching his lung. 

Phlebitis can occur from any trauma to the leg, but where there 
is an open infected wound, it can develop more easily. Persons with 
diabetes — because of poorer circulation in the leg and the pres- 
ence of extra sugar in the blood — tend to have more serious infec- 
tions in open wounds. Varicose veins with stagnating blood can pre- 
dispose to phlebitis. 

Under existing conditions in many states where the individually 
injured person has little choice in regard to medical care, but is 
compelled to rely on the company doctor or insurance coverer, who 
owe their allegiance to management, not to men, the worker is 
caught between the tension of worry over his injury and worry over 
loss of job if he complains about some injury. This is certainly a 
field where the union should step in, but seldom does. Since trivial 
injuries can lead to serious results, the fight for proper medical 
care once again falls to the rank and file. Judging by the injuries 
I’ve already seen, as the new model cars are glorified to the public, 
the question of medical care will become one of the main problems 
in the shops. 


ceedingly curious and sympa- 
thetic as I talked with them. Of 
course I did receive many in- 
sults of profanity plus a few fire 
crackers in my path. The reason 
for these outbursts of hostility 
was a lack of understanding. 
These people did not know and 
did not want to know what I was 
doing. The only action for me 
to take was to smile and try to 
understand these people who 
did not understand me. 

Robert Salov 
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China’s Bomb Opens One More Road to War 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The attitude of DeGaulle per- 
mits him to disregard the 
Franco-German axis, threaten to 
leave the European Common 
Market if Germany does not 
cease to support its agricultural 
products at the expense of the 
French farmers, and to pursue 
his (glory) “third” road. 

In striking out on all fronts at 
once, DeGaulle also chose this 
moment to threaten to leave the 
NATO alliance and not partici- 
pate in the multilateral nuclear 
naval force planned by Wash- 
ington. The increasing national 
arrogance of DeGaulle France 
found its counterpart in the 
me-tooism of Mao Tse-tung, with 
whom he found common ground 
and concluded another agree- 
ment to sell them one million 
tons of wheat. 

DeGaulle had stood alone in 
the nuclear club for war as the 
only possessor of nuclear bombs 
who has refused to sign the nu- 
clear test ban. He is now joined 
by Mao, whose me-tooism makes 
him the second member of the 
team. Together they call for a 
new conference, to set new terms 
to make a propaganda play. 

DeGaulle will be the one next 
to contaminate the atmosphere 
of the world with deadly nuclear 
fallout, since he has planned 
tests in the section of the Equa- 
tor of the Pacific Ocean which 
will carry the fallout over the 
regions of the world that are the 
most heavily inhabited. 

THE MEASURE OF CHINA 

The explosion of a nuclear de- 
vice by the Peking government 
touched off a mixed reaction 
throughout the world. There 
were those who said it meant 
nothing since it would be years 
before they could stockpile 
enough bombs to be dangerous 
or to develop the means for de- 
livering the bomb over long dis- 
tances. Others, including U.S. 
Secretary of State Rusk, indi- 
cated that everything had 
changed since China started with 
plutonium in its first bomb, a 
stage that the U.S. did not reach 
with its initial bomb. 

Capability for bomb delivery 
can be debated in military cir- 
cles, but the impact of the event, 
in political circles, is another 
matter. There is no doubt that 
the countries surrounding China 
are deeply disturbed over the 
prospect of China’s nuclear po- 
tential. There is no doubt that 
the Japanese government will 
demand that the U.S. furnish it 
with a stockpile of nuclear wea- 
< pons to offset the potential threat 
of China. Less affluent nations 
will become increasingly reluc- 
tant to offer opposition to the 
demands of Peking. There exists 
a current in India which de- 
mands that India “catch up” in 
nuclear know-how and match 
China’s military power step by 
step. 

Other countries are impressed 
that China was able to continue 


the work in the nuclear field, 
started by the Russians but 
brought to a conclusion in less 
than four years after the Rus- 
sians withdrew from the pro- 
gram. 

Professor Martin Summer- 
field, of Aero-space Propulsion 
Labs at Princeton University and 
former editor of the Journal of 
the American Rocket Society, 
says, “We in the United States 
tend to think of the ballistic mis- 
sile industry as prohibitively ex- 
pensive. . . . This is not neces- 
sarily so, if the initial objective 
is merely to develop a medium 
range strategic system of only 
moderate accuracy and in mod- 
erate numbers. 

“China can buy on the world 
market every type of instrument, 
metal, chemical and component 
needed to build its rockets. . . . 
As for rocket secrets, there are 
none, either in theory or design. 
All one needs is a reading knowl- 
edge of English, French or Ger- 
man and a good collection of re- 
cent technical journals, patent 
literature, etc. 

“It is inconceivable that the 
Chinese started a program of 
warhead development without 
having started a simultaneous 
rocket program and without hav- 
ing planned to fit the two to- 
gether at the right time in the 
timetable. ... In fewer years 
than they think, China will have 
nuclear weapons that can reach 
all the points of current United 
States interest in Asia.” 
SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 

The ouster of Khrushchev has 
caused a speculation that a way 
would soon be found to end the 
dispute. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. None of the basic 
differences between Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung are resolved 
by the removal of Khrushchev. 
The new leadership of the So- 
viet Union is, to all appearances, 
continuing with the basic policies 
of Khrushchev’s “peaceful co- 
existence,” and above all, the 
struggle to maintain first place 
as the leader of the Communist 
parties of the world. 

Mao will not be forgiven for 
splitting the Communist parties 
in almost every country. His plan 
to have the East replace the 
West as the center of the world 
is aimed not only at the United 
States, but against the Soviet 
Union. 

Mao has not given up his 
claims on either Soviet or Indian 
territory and there is no indica- 
tion that Khrushchev’s policies 
in that regard are not shared by 
the present Soviet leadership. 

The visit to Moscow of Chou 
En-lai may result in postponing 
the Dec. 15 meeting of the Com- 
munist parties of the world, 
which were scheduled to read 
the Chinese Communist Party 
out of the family of respectable 
communists, but the postpone- 
ment of the meeting will allow 
only for the thinnest veneer of 
“comradeship,” while each coun- 


try seeks quietly, rather than 
with Khrushchev boisterousness, 
to achieve its national ends. 
From the first to last, Chou En-lai 
has made it clear that the price 
of lasting peace in the Commu- 
nist International will be the 
abandonment of Russian leader- 
ship. 

Despite the claims and pre- 
tenses of Mao Tse-tung that the 
main bone of contention between 
himself and the Soviet Union is 
his claim to be the one and only 
one calling for world revolution, 
he has done everything within 
his power to attain the bomb, 
which, to say the least, is not the 
weapon of the masses in their 
revolutionary street battles. Nu- 
clear weapons are instruments of 
power polities of capitalism, 
state or private. One cannot even 
exclude a possibility that Mao 
will use it as well in the power 
struggle within - the power bloc 
of the state-capitalists who call 
themselves Communist. 

THE HORROR OF IT ALT, 

The world looks upon the 
achievement of China with hor- 
ror. The student movement in 
Japan, which is called Commu- 
nist by the American bourgeois 
press, the Zengakuren, which 
demonstrated against Eisenhower, 
in part demonstrated and picket- 
ed the Chinese Embassy in Tokyo 
when the Chinese announced 
their bomb test. 

Shastri, in India, denounced 
the test and called it a menace 
to the world, despite demands 
from his bourgeoisie that he em- 
ulate the effort. Shastri may de- 
nounce, but the effort cannot be 
excluded. 

Cairo too had to declare that 
nothing in nuclear tests could 
help attain either African free- 
dom or help the future economic 
development of that continent. 

In Latin America, sympathy 
might lie with an underdevel- 
oped country which succeeds in 
breaking the nuclear power mon- 
opoly, yet no words of praise 
came from there. The totality of 
destructive nuclear power knows 
neither color nor state of the 
economy. 

Indeed, the “smallness” of 
China’s bomb, the underdevel- 
oped state of its industrialization 
despite the scientific break- 
through, the “intermediate” 
range of any nuclear capacity it 
has cannot possibly be fatal to 
the United States, but can be to 
the countries nearest to China’s 
borders — and to China herself. 

There is no doubt whatever 
that the Chinese masses know 
this, and like the Japanese peo- 
ple, and the Africans, and the 
workers of the nuclear giants as 
well, are totally opposed to this 
new road to war. The Japanese 
demonstrations against China’s 
bomb, against the United States 
nuclearly armed ships berthing 
there have shown the only way 
out — to stop the hands that 
would unloose a nuclear holo- 
caust. 


What is behind the Sino-Soviet Conflict? Read Chapter 17 — 

"The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung" 

in 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 


ITALY 


The burst of prosperity in 
Italy after World War II, 
which continued on the foun- 
dation of the European Com- 
mon Markets, has come to an 
end. For a number of years 
the northern section of Italy 
has been booming. Thousands 
of unemployed workers in the 
south were called into the fac- 
tories of the north, new hous- 
ing was built and the indus- 
trial development of Italy was 
held up as the prime example 
of what American indulgence 
could do for a former enemy, 
and also revealed' the 
“miracle” of native Italian 
capitalism. 

Much praise was lavished on 
the benevolent attitudes of the 
enlightened Italian capitalist 
employer. Even the Italian 
Communist Party came in for 
its share of praise as well as 
criticism. They were praised 
for their efficient recruiting 
of southern labor for the 
northern f a c t o r ie s, and 
damned for their equal ef- 
ficiency in recruiting them into 
the largest Communist Party 
in Europe. 

The boom for both has 


busted. The Italian economy 
has absorbed whatever market 
existed within the European 
Common Market. The export 
of men to E.C.M. countries has 
ceased and the market for 
goods within Europe has also 
vanished. 

Each week 1,000 men are 
leaving the city of Turin to 
return to the conditions of 
unemployment and misery in 
their old homesteads in the 
south. Discrimination against 
Italians is driving them out 
of Protestant sections of Eu- 
rope, forcing them into the 
most menial jobs in Catholic 
Europe. 

Prosperity for Italy has van- 
ished, political crisis is in the 
wind, and the poverty, unem- 
ployment and misery that are 
the continuing lot of the Ital- 
ian worker is about to become 
the chief export of that coun- 
try to their E.C.M. neighbors. 
The mass (two million strong) 
Communist Party has failed 
to produce basic changes and 
is now bent mainly on trying 
to become part of the govern- 
ment. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia has just come 
through another revolution. It 
was, in 1952, the country that 
more clearly got rid of its old 
semi-feudal, semi-capitalist re- 
actionary ruling military 
clique than any other Latin 
American country that moved 
into the new postwar eta by 
genuine revolutionary reor- 
organization of their coun- 
tries that had for so long 
been nothing more than satel- 
lites of American imperialism. 

This time, however, the sit- 
uation is most unclear because, 
although the miners began it, 
the military ended it. It is 
true that the leader of the 
miners is supposed to he “con- 
ferring” and friendly to the 
new regime. It is also true 
that the United States is like- 
wise “friendly.” 

The deposed president, Dr. 
Victor Paz Estemssoro, starting 
as a supporter of the tin min- 
ers and an advocate of national- 
ization of the tin mines, as 
such held over two terms in 
office. Now the boss and rep- 
resentative of the owners, the 


U.S. ELECTION 


The victory of Johnson over 
Goldwater is, by now, known 
throughout the world. Less 
known, perhaps, is the fact 
that if the Negro people in 
only 100 counties in the segre- 
gationist South had been per- 
mitted to cast their vote, Gold- 
water would have carried only 
his own state of Arizona, and- 
that by only 11,000 votes. 

Goldwaterism however lives 
on in the 25 million reaction- 
ary people who voted for him. 
That danger, the danger of 
emerging American fascism. 


government, he was faced with 
the same demands that the 
exploited miners used to pre- 
sent to the private capitalist 
owners. His answers to the 
miners were the same as those 
of the former owners, the re- 
sults the same: revolution. 

Estenssoro’s vice president 
and successor, air force gen- 
eral Rene Barrientas, follows 
the same path. 

Juan Lechin, leader of the 
miners, is reported to be cen- 
tering with General Ovando, 
armed forces commander, who 
has established another mili- 
tary dictatorship. Juan Lechin 
was the man who a year ago 
defied the government when 
the tin mine labor leaders 
were detained as hostages for 
the release of U.S. citizens. 

Experience has shown us 
that military dictatorships do 
not spawn workers’ democra- 
cies. Nor does U.S. State Dept, 
support of dictatorship breed 
any healthy support of de- 
mocratic efforts among the 
masses. 


cannot be glossed over in the 
victory of Johnson, who only 
recently voted with and was 
supported by the segregation- 
ist reactionaries who voted for 
Goldwater. This pillar of 
Southern segregation changes 
only his public declarations to 
be elected, not his pledges to 
his Southern compatriots or 
his way of thinking. 

Let Negroes beware of John- 
son pledges, and Negro leaders 
who say this is the time to give 
up demonstrations and fight 
for civil rights. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 

General Nguyen Khanh has without a single casualty and 
appointed a new Premier, the the government was not able 
. • ,, Ri to organize a search party un- 

agmg Tran Van Huong, 61 ^ e jgj,t hours after the 
years of age, who represents a ttack. 

nobody. It is still quite clear that 

Almost within the same only a democratically organ- 
week, the Viet Cong raided a ized government of the people 
military airfield less than 20 of Viet Nam will be able to 
miles from the capital, Slaigon, manage their own affairs with- 
destroyed $52 million in U.S. out intervention from either 
military aircraft, walked off side. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Election Tricks Backfire; Angered 
Workers Defeat Reutherite Stewards 

When a worker complains to his steward or committeeman, 
or to the local officers, they say the contract has their hands tied. 
Then they open the contract and read it to the worker: the company 
has all the rights to adjust, control and regulate production. Some 
times a worker will ask the steward whether he knew what this would 
mean when he voted FOR the contract, and say, “We need to vote 
YOU out next.” This upsets the stewards and committeemen, because 
they have already seen some defeats they thought were impossible. 

BUREAUCRATS’ PLANS BACKFIRE 

Recently two chief stewards at Chrysler Mack Plant were 
defeated who have held their jobs for 15 years or more. One was 
a staunch Reuther supporter, a white worker who represented the 
second shift. A Negro who had never run for office in the local 
defeated him, and the news spread through the plant like wild-fire. 
The local officers had pulled every trick in the book to help the 
white chief steward. The afternoon shift begins work at 4 p.m. and 
they have always allowed workers to begin voting at 2 p.m., before 
work. This time workers were not allowed to vote until midnight, 
after work. The local bureaucrats thought that workers would be so 
tired they would not come to the local hall to vote. But the workers 
fooled them, and came out strong 

Then they had six people make a count of the workers in the 
hall who were elegible to vote, and when the six counts agreed, they 
voted. The Negro won by some 40 votes, but when workers jumped 
from their seats, shouting, one local officer shouted for order and 
said the white steward wanted a recount. This time the white stew- 
ard won by 40 votes; A near riot broke out, because this was 80 more 
votes than there were in the hall. The officers said they would have 
to void the whole election until a future time. 

But the workers forced them to call for the re-election in two 
weeks. This time the booths were open from 7 p.m. to 5 a.m., and the 
Negro won by a 2 to 1 majority. Some of the staunchest former sup- 
porters of the Reutherite told him, “I didn’t know you bureaucrats 
could stoop so low.” Apparently, after what had happened in the 
first election, they voted for the opposition. 

The ex-chief steward is now back in production, working in some 
remote corner of the shop alone. He cannot face the workers any- 
more. The other one who was defeated went on sick leave the follow- 
ing day, and said he will not be back in the shop. He is going to ask 
if he can be retired when his leave is up. 

WORKERS’ OBJECTION 

This defeat of the Reutherite stewards is one more of the many 
signs that the workers are fed up with the years of donothingness 
about their conditions of work. Workers are asking where and when 
this production rat-race will slow down in the auto plants. They are 
all on a six and seven day week, and many workers say they are so 
tired at the end of each day that they can only go home to bed in 
order to be able to come back the next day to start again. Not only 
are they on a six and seven day schedule, they are working nine, ten 
and more hours a day. At Chrysler, some workers have worked 
double-shifts for 18 hours a day. 

For years workers have been calling for 30 hours a week with 
40 hours pay. At a meeting before the contract was agreed upon by 
the union and the company, Emil Mazey told thousands of workers; 
“WE in this union are against overtime.” He said that if a worker 
did not earn enough in a 40 hour week, we should fight for higher 
wages. 

In pre-contract talks Reuther said that workers need more leis- 
ure time and a shorter work week. Now the workers are told that 
if the company says they must work 12 hours a day and they refuse, 
the company can discipline them. The worker can refuse only after 
he puts in that many hours in one day. 

LIFE IN THE AUTO SHOPS 

Here is what happened to one worker at G.M. For two weeks 
he and some others had been working 12 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Finally this worker got sick at work — exhausted would be 
more correct. He asked his foreman to let him have a pass to go to 
first aid because he could not go on anymore. The foreman told him, 
“when we’re through with this job, you can go.” 

An hour later, the worker told the foreman he was going to first 
aid for a pass to go home. The foreman refused him permission, but 
the worker went anyway. The next day he was called into the office 
and told that the only reason they were not firing him was because 
they could not find anything against his record in the entire 15 years 
he had worked for the company. But for “being smart”, they gave 
him three days off and put him on another job with a 15 cent an 
hour cut in his pay. 

A woman worker at G.M. said she worked there two months and 
28 days. After two months they had begun to lay off some of the new 
women, and when she had asked how come they were laying off 
women with more seniority then she had, she was told by the fore- 
man that those other women could not make production. Then just 
before she had her three month’s probationary period in, she herself 
got laid off. Again, other women hired after her were still working. 
She asked another worker about it and he told her, “This is G.M., 
honey. They never let new women get in their first 90 days, because 
then they would have seniority.” 

A worker at Ford’s said that what really caused the walk-out a 
few weeks ago was the company’s trick of giving all the newly 
hired workers privileged jobs in order to divide the new workers 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Editorial Article 


J. Edgar Hoover and Civil Rights 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

The venom, hate, racism and police- state mentality of J. Edgar Hoover burst into 
the open this November 18th as he addressed a conclave of women reporters rather than 
the more sophisticated and more inclusive regular news conference of Washington re- 
porters and columnists who may have challenged some of his more fanciful lies. But 
from the built-in aura of his office and the quiet women sipping coffee, he could rock 
the rafters with gratuitous statements from his padded brain cells. 



A Doctor Speaks 

Nuclear Testing Threatens 
All Present and Future Life 

EDITOR’S NOTE: De Gaulle is about to engage in nuclear tests 
(see “Our Life and Times,” page 8), which will further contaminate 
the atmosphere of the world and endanger the lives of millions of 
people, all in the name of “a greater France.” Because the only 
thing that will be “greater” will be the poisons in the atmosphere, 
we are reprinting here the article from “A Doctor Speaks” on the 
dangers of atomic fall-out. 

• 

No known life can exist in the vicinity of the chemical 
explosions continually taking place on the sun and on the 
billions of similar bodies that form the universe. The radia- 
tions or energy waves produced in these explosions are 
deadly, but so are the rays produced by the collisions of 
the infinitesimal particles within the atom. There are, how- 
ever, certain radiations that are essential for the existence 
of living matter. In fact, life appears to be a means of 
receiving, concentrating, and utilizing the different forms 
of this energy. < 

The human body is, however, 
able to receive very little of the 
shorter wave radiations of elec- 
tro-magnetism from ultraviolet 
to ultrasonic to X-rays. Even the 
very small quantity of cosmic 
rays can do much harm to life. 

With the H-bomb we are dupli- 
cating on our very doorstep the 
radioactive conditions close to 
the sun. The splitting of the 
atom with the release of pow- 
erful radiations is a scientific 
breakthrough now confronting 
bewildered humanity and divid- 
ed man. Unless it serves to help 
in constructing wholeness in man 
it can destroy him. 


As I write this, the weird wail 
of the weekly defense test siren 
all but ruptures my ear drum. 
The nurse in my office is one 
of thousands of zealous individ- 
uals organized into civil defense 
groups that meet regularly. 
There is a great show of enthusi- 
asm, activity and patriotism as 
they listen to lectures and see 
demonstrations. 

Most people, however, seem to 
be unimpressed by appeals of 
civil defense bureaus, aspiring 
leaders, medical and political, 
and manufacturers of home 
bomb shelters selling for “less 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Designating the Warren Com- 
mission’s Report as “the most 
classic example of Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking I have ever 
read,” Hoover let it be known 
that he considered most judges, 
Superior Court Justices includ- 
ed, as “bleeding hearts” for not 
handing out adult punishments to 
“juvenile delinquents.” 

ATTACK ON KING 

The FBI Director’s greatest 
display of spleen was reserved, 
however, for the civil rights 
movement and one of its leaders, 
Rev. Martin Luther King, whom 
he dared to call “the most not- 
orious liar in the country.” 

That this was by no means 
only a personal vendeta against 
Rev, King became clear as 
Hoover expanded himself. (See 
Newsweek, Nov. 30, 1964.) 

As against his vitriolic attack 
on Rev. King, Hoover singled 
out for praise none other than 
the racist Governor of that mag- 
nolia jungle, the state of Missis- 
sippi: “I cannot speak in too 
high terms of his (Paul John- 
son’s) maturity.” This considered 
judgment of the ruler of a state 
where they get away, literally, 
with murder very nearly every 
day of the year, where even 
the FBI itself was finally busy 
exposing both conspiracy to 
murder, and actual lynch mob 
murder of, Negro and white 
civil rights workers, sums up 
more incisively the harebrained 
analysis charateristic of the 
FBI chief than any of his critics 
could have done. 

The impulse for self-immola- 
tion on the part of the sacros- 
anct FBI head impelled him 
to expound his views in a way 
that exposed their affinity to the 
Bourbon outlook further by his 
criticism of the Department of 
Justice, legally the parent body 
of the FBI. “I have been one of 
these states’ righters all my life,” 
continued Hoover in his News- 
week statement. “ I have had 
difficulty in Mississippi during 
the last few years; it was due to 
the rather harsh approach to the 
Mississippi situation by the auth- 
orities here in Washington, by 
the Department of Justice.” 

Finally, in contrast to his 
softness on the Bourbon South, 
Hoover had this to say on the 
mass jailings in Albany, Geo- 
rgia: “We simply can’t wet nurse 
everybody who goes down to 
try to reform or re-educate the 
Negro population of the South.” 
He certainly did nothing to re- 
educate a storm trooper who 
wore the badge of a law-enforce- 
ment agent — Sheriff D. C. Camp- 
bell of Dougherty County. Camp- 
bell interpreted this is a license 
to cane a Negro lawyer, C. B. 
King, who had come down that 
July 28, 1962, to discuss the 
beating in jail of a white work- 
er. The sheriff said the lawyer 
had interfered with business! 
The non-bleeding heart, non-wet 
nurse, very talkative Hoover, 
could not find his tongue to 
comment on such atrocities. He 
was too busy shooting his mouth 
off on another King — Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

The restraint with which Rev. 
King answered Hoover’s absurd 
i (Continued on Page 5) 
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Nuclear Testing Threatens All of Humanity 


(Continued from Page 1) 
than 90 cents a day.” I share 
this lack of enthusiasm. 

A CITY HIT BY H-BOMB 
Last year a congressional sub- 
committee received expert testi- 
mony on “The Biological and 
Environmental Effects of Nu- 
clear War.” It was reported that 
with the dropping of a small- 
sized H-bomb on a city of a mil- 
lion people many thousands 
would die immediately. Of the 
hundreds of thousands injured, 
one third would not be so badly 
hurt as to be hopeless; one third 
would need hospital treatment 
and immediate surgery to save 
life; the remaining one third 
would be considered “light” 
cases but would need help from 
doctors. People would be trap- 
ped seven to fifteen miles from | 
the center of the explosion by 
the debris. I 

The same congressional sub- 
committee in reviewing the 
Nevada testing ground experi- 
ments on houses noted that there 
was very little protection in 
ground floors and basements of 
most houses. It was stated that 
in an area sixty by nine miles 
there would be a dose of over! 
6000 roentgens for two days ! 
after the dropping of a “small” j 
bomb. Dropping of a 2000 
megaton bomb on the United 
States would kill 55% of the 
population. Even if the popula- 
tion were well trained and had ' 


bomb shelters, 45% of the pop- 
ulation would be killed. It is 
estimated that the United States 
has stockpiled at least 28,000 
megatons of nuclear explosives 
and Russia not much less. 

Six hundred roentgens will 
kill nearly every human being 
exposed to the dose. Four hun- 
dred fifty R will bring death 
to about one half the people 
exposed. There is cell damage 
from doses of fifty to two hun- 
dred roentgens. The effects of 
lower radiation are cumulative 
and may be productive of seri- 
ous disease. 

It might be well to know that 
a fluoroscopic X-ray study of 
stomach and intestines in some 
doctors’ offices gives twenty-five 
and more R for each minute of 
exposure. An X-ray of the full 
mouth gives up to ten R; and 
X-ray of a spine up to four or 
five R per film. 

These figures vary with dif- 
ferent X-ray machines and tech- 
niques of exposure. It is there- 
fore certainly good sense for an 
injured workman to be cautious 
as to the place and person 
through which he submits to X- 
ray exposure. Especially is this 
desirable if he is young, since 
the blood and reproductive cells 
are exteremely sensitive to X- 
rays. 

It is just as sensible to be 
more than hesitant about de- 
pending on bomb shelters, base- 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Corruption Breeds Distrust 


What. else will happen in this 
world today? Outlaw white men 
are taking all the power into 
their hands and killing any good 
leaders they see. Good, innocent 
people who do not have any 
thing to do with crooked poli- 
tics are being bombed and shot. 

There was a time when some 
whites didn’t know how to treat 
the Negro race, because they 
thought that the Negro people 
would never learn to speak up 
fpr themselves, even though they 
knew they were being treated 
wrong without a cause. These 
whites are finding out how 
wrong they have been about the 
Negro, even about the African 
who was considered so back- 
ward he couldn’t run his own 
country. Now the white man is 
finally finding out that it is 
becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to take over another’s coun- 
try and do what he pleases with 
it. 

OLD RULE RUNNING OUT 

The old ways of taking over 
and ruling the people of the 
world are running out. And the 
Russians need not think that 
they will be able to rule the 
world either, just because they 
were the first to put a Sputnik 
into space. They, too, are learn- 


ing that they cannot rule over 
the world’s people any more 
than the United States can. 

LOW DOWN AND CROOKED 

The old days are so rotten 
that today men are crooked even 
in their own governments, and 
doing low-down things to their 
own leaders, fighting among 
themselves. We see the Republi- 
can Party, which went all out to 
lead the world down the wrong 
path; and the Bobbie Baker case, 
which shows how many big men 
go all out to get rich off of this 
government. 

Baker got caught more quick- 
ly than many others because he 
was trying to tackle rich men 
who had more than he did, and 
who could beat him at his own 
game. A rich crook in politics 
should stay away from other 
rich crooked men in politics who 
are just like him. 

The problem with some poli- 
ticians is that they have stolen 
from the poor white man and 
the Negro for so long that when 
there was nothing left to take 
from the poor, they started mess- 
ing with the rich. When your 
politics are that crooked, you 
can’t expect to come out straight 
in the end. 


ments or civil defense salesmen 
to save us from nuclear war des- 
truction. 

* * * 

The Committee on Genetic Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation, a com- 
mittee composed of eminent sci- 
entists and specialists in related 
fields, recommends that no per- 
son receive more than 10 roent- 
gen units of man-made radia- 
tion in the first 30 years of his 
life. It states that the potential 
danger is great in dosages above 
this level, and reported the. fol- 
lowing information, 
i In the mutation effects of 
j radioactivity there exists a force 
which can reverse evolution and 
perhaps bring into being men 
much inferior to monkeys. 

A mutation is a change pro- 
duced in the genes, the element 
in our sex cells through which 
we inherit various characteris- 
tics that make us what we are. 
The energy of radiation may pro- 
duce permanent changes in these 
genes, changes which are pas- 
sed on to our children and to 
subsequent generations. 

LEAD TO HARMFUL EFFECT 

Moreover, the mutant genes, 
in the vast majority of cases in 
all the species thus far studied, 
lead to some kind of harmful 
effect. There may be a shorten- 
ing of life, a failure to conceive, 
or malformation in surviving 
children. A small part of this 
harm would appear in the first 
generation of the offspring, of 
the person who received the rad- 
iation. Most of the harm would 
be expressed in the successive 
generations. The real damage of 
the Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
bombs may appear generations 
from now. 

Any radiation dose, however 
small, can induce some muta- 
tion. The total dose is what 
counts. The damage done by rad- 
iation is cumulative. What is im- 
portant to a child, is the total 
radiation dose that child’s par- 
ents have received from their 
birth to the birth of their child. 

In the United States, the aver- 
age age of both parents at the 
time of birth of all their child- 
ren is approximately 30 years. 
It is important therefore — for 
future generations — that all rad- 
iation exposure during this age 
period be limited and recorded. 

SOURCES OF RADIATION 

Radiation is measured in roent- 
gen units. These are the major 
sources of radiation: 

(1) The radiation which re- 
sults from natural causes, and 
not under our control, coming 
from cosmic rays and from nat- 
urally - occurring minerals like 
radium. This amounts to an 
average of 4.3 roentgen units 
over a 30-year period. At high 
altitudes the 30-year average is 
greater. 

(2) Medical X-rays. According 
to present estimates each person 
in the United States receives, on 
the average, a total accumulated 
dose to the sex glands of three 
to four roentgens in 30 years. 


Of course, some get a good deal 
more and others, none at all, 
but this figure is amazingly 
large. 

(3) Fall - out from weapons- 
testing. This quantity is difficult 
to determine, but it is here that 
the possibilities for increase are 
the greatest. 

The fall-out effect of radio- 
active dust depends on shelter 
and weather conditions. It has 
been stated that in the past 
years, residents of the United 
States have, on the average, been 
receiving from fall-outs a dose 
which, if weapons-testing were 
continued at the same rate, is 
equivalent to less than a half 
roentgen unit. Doubling the test- 
ing rate doubles the fall-out. Fall- 
out on grazing and crop lands 
and into the sea may affect the 
sources of our food. 

(4) Atomic power plants. 
These are future sources of radia- 
tion that might become dangerous. 
The question of how to dispose of 
atomic waste is important. 

(5) Occupational hazards. Per- 
sons who are close to equipment 
giving off X-rays, who are en- 
gaged in experimental work in 
atomic energy, who test wea- 
pons, who mine or otherwise 
handle radioactive material, are 
subject to the risk of greater 
radiation exposure than others. 

* * * 

Information about atomic radi- 
ation is vague, and seems to be 
deliberately so. The reason is 
not entirely a matter of security. 

There is a fear of the reac- 
tions of people, should they 
learn of the enormity of the suf- 
fering and danger possible 
through its misuse. 

There is, however, no hesita- 
tion in giving out information 
about the numbers of people 
that can be killed by an atomic 
bomb. Death apparently is easier 
to take than the horror of un- 
known disease. The fact is that 
we have no cure or specific 
treatment for radiation poison- 
ing. 

THE BASIS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 

There is also heard the state- 
ment that ordinary people do 
not have the education and in- 
telligence to understand atomic 
radiation. It is not a question of 
training scientists. No one claims 
that a scientist is made without 
special training. But this ex- 
pression of contempt for the in- 
telligence of ordinary people is 
merely a smokescreen for main- 
taining conditions as they are 
now. 


‘Guided 
Democracy 
Sukarno Styled 

While playboy Premier Su- 
karno continues his attempts 
to overthrow the government 
of Malaysia, he handles criti- 
cism at home by new arrests 
of his critics. The editor of 
Revolusi, a n anti-communist 
publication, was arrested 
when he refused to tone down 
his attacks on the Communist 
Party, after the government 
had warned him to stop. 

He joins in prison: Sutaft 
Sjahrir, revolutionary leader, 
former premier and head of 
the Indonesian Socialist Party 
who was arrested in 1962 
after the party had been ban- 
ned in 1960; Burhanuddin 
Harahap, who served as Pre- 
mier in 1955 and who was 
leader of the Masjumi Party, a 
moderate Moslem group; Mo- 
hammed Natsir, Primier from 
1950-51, a leader in the rebel- 
lion against the Dutch; Moch- 
tar Lubis, noted author of 
“Twilight in Jakarta,” Lubis 
has been jailed since 1957. 

This is apparently Sukarno’s 
conception of what he calls 
“guided democracy.” 


Elections in 
Italy Show 
Little Change 

Milan, Italy — Italian city 
and provincial (county) elec- 
tions were held on Nov. 22. 
During the electoral cam- 
paign the major economic 
and political problems of the 
country were hardly dis- 
cussed; that is, the problem 
of unemployment and under- 
employment of so many 
workers, the soaring infla- 
tion, and the weakness of the 
unions due to their own re- 
formism and to the clearly 
advantageous position of the 
industrialists in this eco- 
nomic depression-inflation. 

Instead, the major issue was 
the fall of Khrushchev. Almost 
all of the parties attacked the 
Communists hoping to gain votes 
at the expense of the CP. The 
Communists responded by con- 
demning the methods used by 
the Russian CP when they dis- 
posed of Khrushchev and were 
thus saved from having to ex- 
plain in their own failures. 

NO CHANGES 

The results of the elections 
did not produce any great 
changes. All of the parties which 
now participate in the present 
“center to left” government, ex- 
cept the Social Democratic 
Party, have received some losses. 
The Christian Democratic Party, 
the largest Italian political party, 
received 37.4% of the total votes 
which is 2.9% less than in the 
elections of 1960. f 

The Socialist Party got 3.1% 
less votes than in the 1960 elec- 
tions. This is partially due to 
the split in the party, but it is 
also because the socialists have 
completely failed in carrying out 
their extremely mild, reformist 
policies, which is the reason 
they have given for entering 
the government. 

The only rightist party that 
gained votes is the Liberal 
Party. The new socialist party, 
PSIUP, won 2.9% of the total 
votes; while the Communist 
Party increased its percentage 
by 1.5%, thus remaining the 
second largest party with 26% 
of the total votes. 

SMALL BUSINESS SQUEEZED 

Probably the additional votes 
for the CP come from the small 
shopkeepers and small industr- 
ialists. The CP has done every- 
thing to attract the votes of 
these latter two groups; while 
ever-increasing prices as well as 
a continual increase in unem- 
ployment, both of which have 
caused a notable decrease in 
consumption, have put these two 
groups in a desperate economic 
position. 

The government, in the mean- 
time, has followed a policy of 
giving financial support only to 
the larger industrial concerns. 
Probably most workers vote for 
the CP, although the actual 
number of workers in the CP 
has steadily decreased in recent 
years. 


*The figures given in this arti- 
cle are taken from the results of 
the provincial elections as re- 
ported in “II Giorno,” Oct. 25. 
The results of the city elections 
are slightly different. M.C. 

Editor’s Note: We have just 
received a copy of La Lezione 
Dello Stalinismo (The Lesson 
of Stalinism), published by 
Editoriale Opere Nuove, Cas- 
sella Postale 211, Roma-Cen- 
tro, and written by Bruno Riz- 
zi, who was the original author 
of the concept of bureaucratic 
collectivism — a concept mis- 
used by everyone from social- 
ists like Max Sljachtman to 
reactionaries like James Burn- 
ham. It arrived too late to re- 
view for this issue. 
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700 Workers Strike Against 
Scripto Sweatshop in South 

Seven hundred Negro workers struck the Scripto pen 
and pencil company in Atlanta, Georgia at the end of Nov- 
ember, for better wages and working conditions. 


BELOW POVERTY LEVEL 

If most of the women workers 
at Scripto worked 40 hours a 
week, every week in the year, 
they would earn only $2,600 a 
year before deductions. (The pov- 
erty level has been put at $3,000 
per year.) With deductions for 
social security, withholding taxes, 
insurance, charity contributions 
(.50 per month), and unpaid days 
off, they are likely to find them 
selves below the $2,000 line in 
actual yearly take-home pay. 

CONDITIONS WORSE 
THAN SWEATSHOPS 

At Scripto workers are given 
20 minute lunch periods and the 
tables and chairs are in the hall 
way, as one worker put it, “for 
those who desire to gulp down 

How Can Children 
Grow in Poverty? 

Being in the Appalachia region, 
I know this is no guess at pover- 
ty. When you see little children 
going half dressed, starved, and 
with a poor education, you know 
what poverty is. If all parents 
could have decent jobs and get 
justice, we would have less pov- 
erty. 

Also, we need health care, 
especially for children. What can 
a child be when he reaches man 
or womanhood without the prop- 
er care and sufficient foods a 
child needs? It takes food and 
plenty of medical care for a child, 
and that is something we don’t 
have — medical care. As there 
aren’t enough decent jobs for 
people, how can anyone get these 
needs? 

All the help that has come 
from the outside areas has been 
more than appreciated, but jobs 
are what we need now most of 
all. 

But justice is not for the poor 
person, if the rich man can get 
his way. It looks as if the colored 
man and the poor white have 
been set aside. I feel the colored 
and the poor white can make 
their voice echo much louder 
than the rich man can. For one 
thing, they don’t want everything 
— they just want justice ! 

Miner, Kentucky 


their food.” Talking is prohibited 
and foremen issue warning slips 
to offenders. Three of them and 
you are fired. 

One woman summed up the 
general feelings of the strikers 
when she said, “For years we 
were afraid to speak out but now 
we are not afraid. Scripto is rot- 
ten in its relationship to Negro 
employees. The years of degrada- 
tion, humiliation and inferiority 
are just about over for us.” 

CO.’S BRUTALITY 
EQUALS KKK’S 

One woman with 21 years se- 
niority at the strike - plagued 
plant, said she was informed on 
her return that there were no 
openings. She asked for unem- 
ployment compensation and was 
told by company officials to apply 
at the Unemployment Bureau. 
However the company had called 
before she got there and told 
them that she was mentally ill. 
She was told to get 50 names on 
a petition stating that she was 
sane but she was able to get only 
42 names. This list was torn up 
in front of her. Although she was 
destitute she didn’t receive aid 
until a minister interceded with 
the Labor Board and Scripto 
promptly rehired her. 

HARASSMENT OF WORKERS 

One young picket told a Atlanta 
Inquirer’s reporter that a white 
man leaving the parking lot de- 
liberately ran her down as she 
picketed the plant. Besides being 
bodily knocked down, pickets are 
being threatened by police. One 
of the women was told she would 
be arrested if she returned to the 
line. 

Union officials have called On 
Rev. Martin Luther King for aid. 
He has pledged the full support 
of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Council and has threatened 
a nationwide boycott of Scripto 
products if the demands are not 
met. 

It is clear from the harassment 
of the workers by police and 
company, the sweatshop condi- 
tions in the plant, and the vile 
language used by company of- 
ficials against Negro workers that 
Scripto has learned its lessons 
well both from Henry Ford and 
the KKK. 


Human Blight on 
Spree in Kentucky yj ^* g '* v ' se • x 

I don’t believe that the 
people of this land really 
realize the crying need for V5. j 
doctors and field workers in 
this area. The one who real- 
izes the most will be a 
mother while she stands be- ^ , 

side the bed of a sick child. 

She knows it is just about im- 7 

possible to get a doctor to make ' 

a house call to see the child. She Oil the Line 
has one of two alternatives. She ~ 

can treat the child herself and |JlSCll3 
pray, or she can walk a half 
mile or more over slick, snow- T _ g- 

covered roads to the main high- V 

way and wait there for trans- 
portation to take the child into . . .. p. 
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Discharge Case Reveals 
Lack of Representation 


Last Union Mine Reopens As Scab Hole 


Hazard, Ky. — The Blue 
Diamond Coal Company’s 
Leatherwood No. 1 mile, the 
last Perry County mine to 
operate under a UMWA 
(United Mine Workers of 
America) contract, reopened 
on November the 9th. The 
mine had been closed since 
April 28 of this year when 
the United Mine Workers’ 
contract expired. 

A resident in the neighborhood 
reported that he saw 26 state po- 
lice cars at the mine. Sergeant 
Murphy of the Hazard Post de- 
nied this report when he said that 
one car with one man patrolled 
the area during the day and one 
car with two men throughout the 
night. According to a report in 
the Hazard Herald, there is also 
one armed company guard posted 
at the single entrance to the 
mine. 

LABOR UNREST 

Sergeant Murphy said that the 
night detail would continue for 
the next two or three weeks at 
least. He confirmed that this was 
a normal precaution during peri- 
ods of Tabor unrest.’ He reported 
four shootings and two blasts in 
the area in the last few days. 

The reopening of Leatherwood 


No. 1 mine follows the pattern 
familiar to east Kentucky coal 
miners over the last few years. 
There were 350 men working at 
the mine in January of this year. 
In late January about half of the 
men were laid off and the rest 
on April 28. During the period of 
lay-offs extensive stockpiling was 
completed. 

After shut-down and termina- 
tion of contract, the mine lay idle 
until unemployment benefits 
were exhausted. Union-manage- 
ment negotiations on contract re- 
newal continued without success 
and the mine was reopened with- 
out a contract. 

COAL CAMP DESERTED 

The mine was shut down six 
months ago. Unemployment bene- 
fits run for the same period. 
Many Blue Diamond workers 
were given house notice during 
the summer and the company 
coal camp is almost deserted, ac- 
cording to a local resident. With 
no job and no house, many of the 
No. 1 former employees have left 
this area for jobs elsewhere, but 
some have stayed. For them, 
there is no prospect other than a 
job at the mine “scabbing” or a 
dollar an hour on the Aid to De- 
pendent Children of Unemployed 
Fathers. 


way ana wait mere ior trails- By John AUison 

portation to take the child into At the Chrysler Highland Park plant there is one 
town to see a doctor. Often the un j on steward representing all of the production workers 
home treatment won’t work and orr midnight shift. This steward has the responsibility 
the long walk makes a sick child 0 f representing workers in four separate buildings. Under 
worse because of exposure. the most favorable circumstances the job he has to do 

MORE AID NEEDED would be impossible — and the situation now is anything 

What doctors we have are but favorable. ^ ~~ ’ 

doing a great job, but they are A case history will show what The rank-and-file raised so 
human. can happen when one man has to much cain that the union ©f- 

They can only do so much carry the load this steward has. ficials and company got together 
in any given number of hours. A worker on the midnight shift and al » agreement was reached to 
Most of them are tired and over- who had 18-years seniority was negotiate the case. The result was 
worked. They need the help of discharged. t hat the discharged worker got 

other doctors and nurses to take DISCHARGE PROCEDURE h,s iob back and returned t0 work 
some of the burden from their In the contract) under the Not- ~ hut with 110 P a ? for the tim ® 
shoulders - ice of Suspension, Disciplinary he wa * off - « ad the Protest gricv- 

We need teams of field work- Lay off or D i sc h a rge, the lan- ance been fded at the tune ’ the 
ers to go up those creeks and « T he , discharge would never have been 

into these hollows to treat those * g t l ■ h m P tl y upon sus . able to hold up. But this didn’t 
that are too ill to be taken out * disciplinary lay off or happen. 

-old people who are bedfast ‘' jschar ’ e of ^ employee to noti- „ eould bo „ id the midnight 
and young children with no f - ^ the chief steward or It <»uldbe said the midnight 

means of transportation. p , ant shop committeeman in the steward didn t do his job, and in 

This is only one of the many District of the suspension, disci- one sense this is true. But just 
things we need here. We need plinary lay off or discharge.” the paper work he has to do now 
jobs -for our men so that we can ^ foreman who discharged to keep all. of the overtime 
give adequate pay to doctors and the wor t er gave the steward the straight on the workers and on 
others who are trying to help disc harge slip, but didn’t inform himself is enough to take all 

■ T , , , „ ‘ b * S nrT night by itself. With the fantastic 

Not many of us want some- ard. Procedure involved in pro- ..... , ... „ 

thing for nothing.” Most of us testing a discharge case requires 

are strong, willing and able to that a protest grievance be proc- m and the paper work that goes 
work for What we get We ap- essed within 48 hours of a dis- 

predate what has been done, charge action. But nothing hap- ta tb ] n . k . that „ d h f of nr<^ 

even what has been given. All pened. For a month nothing hap- 
this we accept with a thankful Pened. 

heart, but this is not where our Then one day, quite by acci- f ** lomnwe 

main need lies. Help us to help dent, when the midnight steward REPRESENTATION DECLINES 
ourselves. was talking with the shop com- This case brought to a head the 

C.S. mitteeman and going through loss of representation that work- 

Kentucky. some of his papers, the discharge ers have suffered. During the 

• slip fell out. The committeeman war years and after, the plant had 

(For more on Appalachian asked what the slip was all about, 42 stewards and five plant com- 

Miners, see Readers’ Views, pp. and the steward, who didn’t know mitteemen to take care of 3000 

4, 5) that the committeeman had not workers’ grievances. Then wg had 

— — — — — — — been informed about the details industrial democracy under the 

— _ _ of the discharge action, could Wagner Act. 

ocab Hole only refer to the slip. Now, with Auto mation, the 

RANK-AND-FILE ACT Taft-Hartley Act, the Whiz Kids 

The ADC program pays a max- So far as the contract was con- with their stop watches, the en- 
lmum subsistence of $160 a cerned, the case was closed since gineers, other government anti- 
month compared with present un- no grievance had been filed pro- labor laws, and the willingness of 
ion scale of around $28 a day. testing the discharge within 48 Reuther to bargain away workers’ 
Ninety-one men were added to hours. So far as the rank-and-file representation for a few nickle 
the ADC rolls in Perry and Knott workers were concerned, who al, d dime raises, representation 
Counties during the month of Oc- quickly learned about what had bas declined from 42 stewards to 
tober. happened, the case was very 15 stewards to handle 3000 work- 

The Officers of the Appalachi- much alive. This obvious lack of ers - 
an Committee for Full Employ- representation made this case The rank-and-file was able to 
ment have noted that it took the stand out like a sore thumb, and force the company to rehire this 
State Police ten hours to answer the only way the workers have discharged worker with 18-years 

a call when Rev. Jason Combs’ any protection is if they have seniority because they learned 

house was shot up, while the Blue representation — if a protest about it and acted to correct this 

Diamond Company has a perma- grievance is filed by the union injustice. But how many cases are 

nent patrol at its disposal day representative against unfair there that they don’t learn about 


and ight. 


company action. 


Help Keep Miners 9 Voice Alive 

Voice for Jobs and Justice is the newspaper of the Appa- 
lachian Committee for Full Employment. It is the only voice of 
the people in Perry County, and is mimeographed for circu- 
lation weekly. The expenses involved are very high for a poor 
community like theirs, and they have appealed for help to 
keep their new venture going. They write: 

“We, the unemployed, are trying hard, in the face of or- 
ganized terrorism, to put out a newspaper to give a voice to our 
demands and to organize all people in the hollows and creeks 
to make their needs known and to make effective application 
for the federal funds available through the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act. We need your help.” 

We urge our readers to send contributions to: 

Appalachian Committee for Full Employment 
501 High Street, Hazard, Kentucky 


because there isn’t enough rep- 
resentation? The ones who suffer 
from the results of all of this are 
the workers in the auto shops 
across the nation. 


A Gift Every 
Freedom Fighter 
Will Appreciate 

Marxism and 
Freedom 

( See ad, page 7) 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER — 
FACT AND FICTION 

There is something very 
wrong when a government in- 
stitution in the Justice Depart- 
ment can spend 99% of its 
time investigating so-called 
Communism, but is not permit- 
ted by law to indict known 
killers for murder. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

Most of the editorials in the 
Negro press seemed to bend 
over backwards to praise 
Hoover for his past virtues be- 
fore they dared to nit-pick a 
few current faults. I cannot 
understand that — most men 
are either good or no-good, 
and Hoover is just plain no- 
good so far as I am concerned. 
He has always been a vicious 
rascal, he has always known 
just what he was doing. The 
only thing that is different is 
that he used to know enough 
to keep his mouth shut. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Some claim Hoover has be- 
come "senile” — others claim 
he has become “infantile”. So 
far as I can see he is just the 
same as he always has been. 
He has carried out the same 
reactionary role all his life. In 
fact, there were three major 
strikes in 1919 and I firmly 
believe that we would have 
had a CIO in this country that 
year, instead of having to wait 
until 1936, if it had not been 
for the vicious strike-breakers 
like Hoover. 

Old Radical 
Chicago 

* * * 

What kind of nonsense is 
this about Hoover getting the 
credit for breaking the KKK 
in 1920? It was the Negroes 
who broke the KKK, not 
Hoover! As a matter of fact, 
if I remember correctly, the 
only thing Hoover did was get 
the main KKK dragon for 
white slavery — not for crimes 
against the Negroes- 

As I have always contended, 
it is not only the Russians who 
“rewrite” history. 

Teacher 
New York 

* * * 

The discussion about Hoover 
and Rev. King has been the 
hottest discussion in our shop 
since the assassination of 
President Kennedy. I believe 
that workers have so many 
memories stored up that no 
matter whether they are local 
cops, or state-cops or the FBI 
itself — what the workers asso- 
ciate “police-action” with is 
evictions, beatings, and strike- 
breaking. Hoover is just an- 
other “cop” to us. 

In Detroit, when Van An- 
twerp was up for election to 
the City Council, all the old- 
timers remembered him for 
just one thing — the mounted- 
cops who busted the picket- 
lines in the old days. It is im- 
portant to know a man’s past. 
If all the old-timers had just 


gone out and voted I am posi- 
tive that Van Antwerp would 
never have won. Unfortunate- 
ly, too many newtimers didn’t 
know his past. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Hoover trained his 
cops, they stayed trained! 
There’s not a Ford worker 
alive who doesn’t remember 
the name of Harry Bennett, for 
example. In fact, a lot of FBI 
men drifted into industry, 
where they got better pay for 
using all the “talents” the FBI 
taught them — against the 
workers who were trying to or- 
ganize those “subversive” or- 
ganizations, trade unions. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They claim that the FBI has 
infiltrated the KKK. But I 
wonder if it isn’t the KKK 
that has infiltrated the FBI? 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

I want to thank the TV 
show “That Was the Week 
That Was” for putting my 
mind at ease, by assuring all 
those of us who were wonder- 
ing what ever happened to 
Madame Nhu, that she was 
safe in the U.S. handling the 
public relations for J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Reader 

California 

THE STRUGGLE FOR 
A NEW SOCIETY 

The protest march against 
passage of Proposition 14 was 
the best we have had here for 
a long time, and Lomax’ 
speech was quite good, but I 
don’t see any civil rights or- 
ganization doing anything on 
the content of that speech. 
Something has got to give but 
I don’t feel the Negro Com- 
munity here is getting excited 
about Prpoosition 14. Most of 
them can’t move from where 
they are anyway. 

I am beginning to think that 
Gloria Richardson was right 
when she asked for a boycott 
of voting on questions like 
this. This system can keep you 
busy for the next 100 years on 
things like this (which the 
Constitution is supposed to 
guarantee anyway) and they 
would like nothing better. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It seems to me that at this 
stage of history, other than 
the working class, the police 
are the only defense that bour- 
geois democracy might hope 
for against the storm troopers 
of fascism. Yet, bourgeois 
democracy refuses and fears 
to call out the workers, even 
in its own defense. So when 
the brownshirts wear the blue 
coats and the chrome badges 
of the police, bourgeois demo- 
cracy is lost, unless the work- 
ers are willing to preserve it. 

I think it is clearer than 
ever before that we need the 
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unity of the Negro masses, the 
white workers, and the radi- 
cal students to save us from 
fascism and give us something 
better than bourgeois democ- 
racy. 

Journalist 

Penna. 

* * * 

I was introduced to News & 
Letters by a friend last spring 
and have been reading it 
whenever I could get a copy. I 
am glad to have a subscription 
now. 

This last summer I worked 
with the Mississippi Summer 
Project, in the white commu- 
nity. There is beginning to be 
felt a need to extend the civil 
rights movement to working- 
class whites, which is, of 
course, true. The goals of the 
movement can never be reach- 
ed unless the struggle is 
fought on economic lines in- 
stead of race lines . . . 

Students for a Democratic 
Society is organizing on cam- 
puses to educate students to 
the issues facing America such 
as poverty, unemployment, 
war, etc. There are about, 
seven different projects in 
cities in the North involved 
with the unemployed, and 
Negroes in the ghettos ... in 
Texas, students are trying to 
set up a project with Negro 
and Latin-American workers. 
This is one of the areas where 
a unity of theory and practice 
is necessary. It is a constant 
revaluation process to decide 
if the action we are taking will 
lead us to the society we en- 
vision or simply bring more 
people into middle class Amer- 
ican life. 

Student 

Texas 

• 

TWO PREDICTIONS 

Chet Huntley is predicting 
that (with the slight excep- 
tions of the Sudan and the 
Berkeley students, of course!) 
big demonstrations are a thing 
of the past. Even the French 
haven’t had a really notable 
demonstration for years, he 
says. Well, I want to predict 
that Chet Huntley will appear 
as the biggest fool on TV 
within the next year. As a mat- 
ter of fact maybe even by next 
month, since there may be the 
biggest demonstration ever 
when De Gaulle detonates his 
dirty bomb. 

Student 

California 

VIET*NAM 

'They have had so many 
changes of government in Viet- 
nam in recent years, you can’t 
really keep up with who’s in 
power now? Recently I heard 
one newscaster point out vic- 
toriously that the most recent 
puppet the U.S. put in, had 
been in for all of 22 days al- 
ready without a coup or a re- 
volt to depose him. I guess 
that the only thing they 
haven’t tried in Vietnam has 
been a democratic election. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

The chaos and deathrate in 
Vietnam is so great that news- 
casters complain that there 
just aren’t any good counts of 
the Vietnamese military dead. 
And as for the civilian deaths, 
they don’t even bother to TRY 
to count those? 

I guess they figure human 
beings that have only a life 
expectancy of 35 years don’t 
really “count” anyway. 

Disgusted 

Chicago 


RACISM 

. It is fantastic that this most 
powerful nation in the entire 
world can rush a rescue mis- 
sion to the Congo, but cannot 
rescue white and Negro Amer- 
icans in Mississippi from 
butchery there. It must be ut- 
terly unbelievable to those in 
foreign lands. 

Rev. King was absolutely 
right that allowing the Mis- 
sissippi authorities to set the 
lynchers free is nothing less 
than an invitation to further 
murder. The boycott against 
the entire state of Mississippi 
which he suggested is the 
minimum I feel must be done. 

Indignant Heart 
Detrejit 

* * * 

What a tragedy in the Con- 
go! I hope you manage to do 
a good article on it in the 
next issue. The newspapers 
are full of such hysterical com- 
ments on the Congo here that 
it is impossible to know what 
is really going on. Johnson, 
calling this a “humanitarian 
operation,” is either a com- 
plete cynic or a complete 
racist. 

M. C. 

Italy 

* * * 

The very same issue of our 
daily paper that reported the 
slaughter in the Congo,: car- 
ried a special feature story — 
by sheer coincidence — from 
the specialist who flew from 
New York to Mississippi to 
examine the body of James 
Chaney when the dead civil 
rights workers were finally 
found last summer. The bru- 
tality that the white murder- 
ers must have practiced 
against that young Negro man 
not only made that seasoned 
doctor feel sick to his stomach, 
but brought “atrocity” right 
back home again. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* • * 

The “objective” press re- 
ported in headlines the atro- 
cities practiced against whites 
in the Congo. They reported 
only in passing and in Such 
low-key that you almost miss- 
ed it, the atrocities of Tshom- 
be’s white mercenaries against 
the Congolese. Under the im- 
pact, however, of one French 
correspondent’s eye-witness re- 
port from the Congo, who saw 
the “humanitarian” rescuers 
slaughtering at sight any Afri- 
cans they came upon, even 
Chet Huntley was forced to 
comment that you could 
scarcely tell the atrocities 
apart. 

Reader 

Pennsylvania 

WITH THE COMMITTEES 

We had a beautiful evening 
on the ideas of freedom, where 
one of the Mississippi Freedom 
Summer workers spoke on that 
project and Marxist - Human- 
ism. We raised $41 in dona- 
tions, and got a sub to the 
paper, which is not a lot of 
money in terms of the amount 
we are trying to raise for our 
Sustaining Fund, but which is 
important to us because the 
30 people present were mostly 
young students with very lit- 
tle money. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I had the opportunity of 
speaking to a civil rights 
group here about American 
Civilization on Trial, and sold 
all the copies I had with me. 
I wish I had had more, I think 
everyone would have liked a 
copy. 

Student 

New York 


WORKERS BATTLE 
AUTOMATION 

Your pamphlet Workers Bat- 
tle Automation merits wide 
circulation and study. I do not 
understand how it is that the 
workers do not strike for a 
four-hour day, and traitors like 
Reuther be damned! I’m en- 
closing $2 to cover costs of 
mailing copies of the pamphlet 
to the names enclosed. 

Reader 

Illinois 

• - 

APPALACHIAN 
COMMITTEE FOR 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 

I belong to the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employ- 
ment and I’m not ashamed of 
it. I’m a UMW man one hun- 
dred per cent and I’m not 
ashamed of that either. I’m 
also a member of the church. 

I would be glad if all the old 
retired miners like myself 
could see eye to eye the way I 
see things. If they’d all come 
out and help, we’d have more 
chance of getting something 
done. 

They know how it was back 
in Hoover’s days, and I would 
like to do something for the 
young people even if I can’t 
do anything for myself. 

I feel it’s their duty to come 
find out what the Appalachian 
Committee for Full Employ- 
ment is all about. I believe if 
they all would come and find 
out what it’s about, they’d get 
interested in it. If they’re as 
strong a UMW worker as I 
am, I believe they’d come. 

People can look and see 
what’s happened up at Leath- 
erwood. They went back scab- 
bing. If there isn’t something 
done the miners that’s work- 
ing now will be cut down to 
six or seven dollars a day. 

Retired Miner 
Kentucky 

* * * 

We are the needy and the 
poor and we need jobs. I work- 
ed thirty-seven years in the 
mines. 

My wife and I together only 
draw $85.50 a month and I 
don’t feel that we get enough 
security. I had a total dis- 
ability but lost my case. But 
what we really need is work 
for the needy. We need 
schools, education, and medi- 
cal care that will help the 
poor people. 

The big coal operators and 
merchants will look at a little 
child that has to walk in the 
snow to school barefooted and 
laugh at him and turn their 
back on them. 

Ex-Miner 

Kentucky 


j The Kentucky miners and 
their families need your help. 
We urge our readers to send 
donations of food, clothing, 
and money to: 

Appalachian Committee for 
Full Employment 
501 High Street, 

Hazard, Kentucky 

Tl 

Allis Chalmers and Ford are 
having a strike again. The peo- 
ple are using the American 
Way to maintain their stand- 
ard of living. And I haven’t 
heard of any injunction to 
stop them from standing up 
for their rights. 

Of course, these strikes are 
not in Kentucky. The Ken- 
tucky teachers who came out 
on strike in Louisville aren’t 
so lucky. Not unlike the coal 
miners’ strike in the past, their 
employers have the laws at 
their beck and call. The only 
thing in favor of the teachers 
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is the shortage of teachers in 
this state brought on by the 
stingy state government which 
is supposed to have a surplus 
of money. 

If these striking teachers 
are railroaded into going back 
to work without their contract, 
or if they are replaced by 
scab teachers, then civics class 
will be a problem when the 
teacher tries to give the defi- 
nition of a yellow-dog con- 
tract, or tries to explain that 
the right to strike is an Ameri- 
can heritage. 

L. T. 

Kentucky 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: For more 
about Appalachia and the 
ACFE see page 3. 

• 

MARXIST-HUMANISM — 
IN SCOTLAND & JAPAN 

I have spoken at Hull and 
Durham, as well as at New- 
castle — and I am speaking 
again tonight under the aus- 
pices of the Labor Worker 
group. What comes first with 
me is the important work of 
spreading Marxist - Humanist 
theory. I have received pay- 
ment for about 40 of the new 
edition of Marxism and Free- 
dom we have sold here and 
expect payment for many more 
shortly . . . sales are picking 
up again. 

H. McShane 
Scotland 

* * * 

The Japanese edition of 
Marxism and Freedom has 
been off the press a little over 
two months, and about 700 
copies have been sold so far. 
Our people in the universities 
and unions have helped us to 
sell the book, but we are not 
satisfied and hope to have 
more to report to you soon. 

Two of the most progressive 
university newspapers (Tokyo 
University and Waseda Uni- 
versity) and the three progres- 
sive weeklies (the Japanese 
Bookman’s Weekly, the Book 
Review Weekly, and Readers’ 
Weekly) have carried reviews 
which we shall translate and 
send to you soon. 

Some of the books were 
bought enblock, an educational 
group in one union ordering 
20 copies, and a political 
grouping another 20. This 
group protested against the 
Chinese experiment with the 
atomic bomb. As you know, 
the Japanese anti-Stalinist new 
left is divided into many frac- 
tions which are very fluid . . . 
they nevertheless tried to 
unite in the struggle to pre- 
vent the U. S. atomic subma- 
rine from entering Japanese 
ports . . . 

Marxist-Humanist 

Japan 

• 

EDITOR S NOTE 

Marxism and Freedom is 
now available under the fol- 
lowing titles: 

In Japan: Alienation and Rev- 
olution — Reformation of 
Marxism (from Gendaishishio- 
shiya, 2-19 Nisikanda Shiko- 
daku, Tokyo, Japan) 

In Italy: Marxismo e Liberta 
(from La Nuova Italia, Fir- 
enze, Italy — 2700 lira) 

In Great Britain: Marxism and 
Freedom (from Harry Mc- 
Shane, 31 Balbeg St., Glasgow, 
SWI — 10/6d) 

All foreign editions can also 
be ordered directly from News 
& Letters, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 48204. 


J. Edgar Hoover and Civil Rights 

(Continued from Page 1) And, where the majority, were which time Hoover was too busy withdrawn any of his statements 
attack could only have come from searching for a nationalist phil- being a good friend of Senator at the infamous Nov. 18 dia- 
one who is conscious that he osophy, others, like Ben Fletch- Joseph McCarthy to carry on tribe to women reporters; he 
represents a mass movement er, joined the I.W.W., and still his task of investigating com- rushed the following week to 
that is out for something more others, like A. Philip Randolph, plaints of police brutality. Be- Chicago to blast off, at Loyola 
basic in the structure of society the Socialists. The national hyst- tween January 1958 to June 30, University against zealots and 
than the scalp of one man, even eria created by the press, the 1960, the FBI did investigate pressure groups which he 
though that man be as strategic- lawless Palmer raids, and isola- 461 cases of civil rights viola- claimed are spearheaded at 
ally placed for harassment of a tionism headed by Big Business tions, but not a single case re- times by Communists and moral 
movement as is Hoover. were the foundations of the suited in a conviction. Supposed- degenerates. Any one acquaint- 

Asserting that Hoover “has ap- open shop offensive. It took a ly, it is this local atmosphere, ed with Hoover s loose use of 
parently faltered under the awe- Depression and a very nearly in the region which Hoover him- the word, Communist (he said 
some burdens, complexities and endless series of strikes finally self described as “filled with Rev. King showed a tendency 
responsibilities of his office” to to break the stranglehold of Big water moccasins, rattlesnakes, toward Communism ) knows 
have made “such an irresponsi- Capital, and establish the C.I.O. and red-neck sheriffs, and they that this is his standard descnp- 
ble accusation,” Rev. King pro- in 1936-37. are all in the same category, as tiQn for any and all who dare 

ceeded to point out that the in- Justice Charles Evans Hughes far as I am concerned,” which criticize him, 

effectiveness of the FBI “in rac- summed up the situation on June accounts for the Bureau’s lack As the editorial in the Afro- 

ial incidents, particularly where 21, 1920: “We may well wonder, of enthusiasm in investigating American (Dec. 5, 1964) put it: 

bombings and brutalities against in view of the precedents now violations of civil rights. “His diatribe against ‘pressure’ 

Negroes are at issue” was not a established, whether constitution- The truth is that Hoover has groups ... gives further cre- 

question as to whether the indi- al government, as heretofore been on a private rampage denee to the belief that the FBI 

vidual agents were or were not maintained in this republic, could against the civil rights move- chief has a foggy notion that, 
“Southern born.” Rather it was survive another great war even ment ever since President Ken- where Goldwater failed, he can 
a fact of affinity to “the power victoriously waged.” r.edy, in 1961, set up a Civil succeed in tearing down public 

structure of the South.” THE PRESENT OFFENSIVE Rights Commission which re- sympathy for the civil rights 

THE PRESS To the extent that not all the P° rted on the lackadaisical na- revolution and its dedicated 

And so, overnight, “The FBI lawlessness of the former era ture of the FBI’s work in the leaders.” 

That Nobody Knows,” became has been recreated, it is due, So ^ th - and Attorney General [ 2 . As a prime architect of 

known to everybody, and not as not to the fact that Hoover’s Robert Kennedy tried softly to the political strategy of Arneri- 
the sacred cow no one dares p-gj has since become “a re- remlnd Hoover that though his can rea ction from the 1920s on, 
touch, but as a tarnished brass S pectable, investigative agency,” B ureau ea ^ s U P fully half of the Hoover can hardly be expected 
calf that, far from deserving Hut to the political maturity of Department of Justices annual suddenly to become, instead, a 
worship and genuflection, should (-he American working class, on budget, it is supposed to be p r i me architect of civil rights, 
be exposed as a fetish. Such a one hand, and, above all, to subordinate to the Department. j n me South or elsewhere in the 
conservative paper as The New the fact that the Negro has The result was that, instead of conn try. 

Vork Herald-Tribune was aghast e„,,+v, c( .:ii ni»rf the racists whose sadism is part , , 

The New York Times editorial- ror can stop It }s this which Mt a veritable new conspiracy , pecjal jnvestigation! hea ded by 
lzed about the need for Hoover has j E< j gar Hoover completely ar,se aga,nst l4 ‘ the former head of the CIA, 

Gee mi hN^m^hirthda'v the befuddled. HOOVER, THE ZEALOT Allen Dulles, who recommended 

wai L m „ We had, indeed, a repetition So, finally, though they have it. Even then, showman Hoover, 

rthol itwi HL l i 311 of terror durin S World War II, not yet, a year after the event, who flew down there himself 
er eaerai jotm laers. only this time the brunt fell on found the bombers who destroy- to open the office amidst great 

the Americans of Japanese des- ed the Negro church in Ala- fanfare, had not one word to 

buret against the serious criUc ccnt who were herded int0 con ‘ bama ’ and kilIed four Negro say there on civil r 'S hts > attri- 
ism Ev thf centration camps. The fact that children in it, the FBI has ar- buting the need to expand the 

vv 9, ts mov ®‘ these were called “relocation rested the conspirators and sav- FBI’s activities to “the growth 

(he milri and centers ” hi no way attenuates age murderers of the three civil of the state.” 

S r f0r their iUegality ° r brU ~ Sfw . V-r whose 

ing “an unduly restrictive view . Micnaei bcnwerner, and Andrew maturity Hoover praised, and 

s unuuiy icsun-uve view Ever since 1Q4fi as his letter Goodman The Nearn cnmmun. i:„,i ,, 
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tel licence work” thnc I® 1° Attorney General Clark on lty, however, _still rightly feels murder indictments, has not 
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came sacroscant. 

Had the press delved into his 
past, its own shameful role in 
creating the national hysteria 
during and after the first world 
war would, of necessity, also 
have come to light, and showed 
that the press itself played no 
small role in creating the legend 
of Hoover, and creating it out of 
whole cloth. 

THE PAST OPEN SHOP 
OFFENSIVE 

J. Edgar Hoover got his start 
as the right-hand man of the 
notorious Attorney-General Palm- 
er who instituted the lawless 
reign of terror in 1920 which 
saw thousands of “Reds and 
foreigners” deported. The real 
basis for the national hysteria 
had nothing to do either with 
“Reds” or “foreigners.” It had 
everything to do with American 
workers trying to unionize on an 
industrial basis, and better their 
conditions of labor and life. 

The 1919 Seattle General 
Strike as well as the great 
strikes that year in steel’ and 
coal, and the rise of the first 
mass Negro organization (Garv- 
eyism), were the reasons why 
capitalism wanted to build up a 
secret police which differs in no 
fundamental sense from that in 
totalitarian lands. 

Indeed, “Red Summer 1919” is 
a description, not of the extens- 
ion of the Russian Revolution, 
but of the blood that flowed on 
American streets. Caused by the 
KKK that followed the Negro 
North, there were a fantastic 
number of race riots — no less 
than 26 in the last months 
of 1919. The Negroes did not 
take all this lying down. They 
built an organization of millions 
— the first mass organization of 
Negroes in this country — under 
the leadership of Marcus Garvey. 
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CITY STATE 


that they had a signed confes- 
sion from one of the lynchers as 
“hearsay evidence,” and dismissed 
the charges. 

No wonder the Negroes expect 
little to come from the FBI’s 
presentation to the grand jury 
which meets in January. They 
have no faith at all that the 
racist grand jury will convict the 
white assassins. 

MASS ACTIVITY 

President Johnson is, of 
course, busy getting 'Hoover off 
the hook and he has, unfortun- 
ately, also succeeded in making 
Rev. King privy to it. Neverthe- 
less, despite Rev. King’s inter- 
view with Hoover, and the tfe^ 
sire of some of the leaders of 
the civil rights movement to 
hold their fire now, the youth 
who must work in the South 
have spoken out openly. 

Thus the SNCC organ in 
Atlanta, Georgia, The Student 
Voice spoke out editorially: 
“The FBI under Hoover has 
come to mean an organization 
that stands and watches as Neg- 
roes are beaten in Selma, Ala., 
because it is an ‘investigatory 
agency.’ 

“The FBI under Hoover has 
come to mean, ‘the man’ and 
the police state to Southern 
Negroes.” 

They rightly feel that it is 
only the self-activity of the 
masses that will assure their 
gaining freedom. It is by no 
accident that it was “the 
Negro Question” that forced 
Hoover to speak out his mind, 
thereby shattering this sacro- 
sanct petty idol of reaction. 
The Negro has always been 
the touchstone of American 
history, revealing the hollow- 
ness of its democracy, and im- 
pelling the movement for true 
freedom forward. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

Students Seek More Control 
Over Their Educational Lives 


“We have an autocracy 
running this university. The 
administration is factory 
management, and we are a 
bunch of raw material that 
doesn’t mean to be the prod- 
uct of anything. We are go- 
ing to put our bodies in the 
gears of the machine and 
until we are free it won’t 
work.” So spoke one of the 
leaders of the Free Speech 
Movement at Berkeley. 

I think that this arrives at the 
center of the struggle. The fight 
cannot be looked upon only in 
the light of immediate goals of 
the right to solicit funds and 
the right to advocate off-campus 
political activities on campus. 

Both of these are important 
parts of the movement and 
neither would have been partially 
granted if the students at Berke- 
ley had not demonstrated. But 
the real problem, and where the 
students are meeting a solid wall 
of .resistance, is the question of 
what is the relationship of edu- 
cation to the university and the 
student. The students are ques- 
tioning the current view which 
makes the students raw material, 
commodities, which are to be 
molded into “more valuable” 
commodities, as steel is made 
into an automobile. They object 
to having little say or control as 
to their molding. 

STUDENT VIEWED AS 
WORKER 

It seems to me that this idea 
of treating the student as a com- 


On Negro History 

For this week I’d like to 
write an article about the 
things we learn in school and 
the events they teach us 
about. Take world history, 
for instance. As long as I 
have been in school, I have 
never been taught about 
Negro History. Of course, 
they will bring up the sub- 
ject of Martin Luther King, 
but it doesn’t last long. Be- 
fore long we are “talking” 
about the Romans and others 
in ancient history. 

What I, and other students 
as well, would like to learn 
about is our own ancestors and 
what happened to them. We’re 
sick of learning about the 
Romans. We want something to 
remember our own ancestors 
by. After all, they have as much 
right to be remembered in the 
history books as the Romans do. 

In English class, our teacher 
has read us many articles about 
Martin Luther King. And he has 
pictures of the King family all 
about the room. When I refer to 
Martin Luther King Jr., as “the 
King,” I mean just that. It would 
be worthwhile to learn all we can 
on Negro history while we can. 
If we learn it now I am quite sure 
it will help us later. 

I appreciate books which do 
give us Negro history. I wish 
there were more books. It might 
mean the difference between 
whether we stand or fall. If we 
do fall, we’ll be right back up 
there trying again for equality. 

I hope that someday I will be 
able to tell my grandchildren how 
lucky they are to live in a free 
world and not a dog - eat - dog 
world. When that day comes we 
will by then have gained equality 
with and the respect of whites 
and I will shout with glory. 

— Josetta Reid 


modity is analagous to the view 
ing of the labor power embodied 
in a living worker as a commod- 
ity in the factory. These attitu- 
des of looking upon human beings 
as commodities — much as one 
looks at inanimate objects — pro- 
duces a feeling of alientation in 
the human being who is looked 
upon as a commodity, be he the 
worker in the factory or the stu- 
dent in the university. It seems 
to me that this is a most intoler- 
able way ot be viewed, and yet it 
is precisely what our society, and 
more specifically our university, 
appears to be doing. 

The university administration 
feels that the role of the students 
is to go to class, study and go to 
class. This is the way that they 
would have us molded. To them 
this is education. The Free 
Speech Movement should, I feel, 
try and conuteract this view. 

REAL EDUCATION 

Many students do not feel that 
going to class defines education. 
But rather that an active partici- 
pation in the freedom struggles 
around them — the civil rights 
demonstrations, peace marches, 
creating of a philosophy of free- 
dom — is the real way in which one 
obtains an education. They also 
feel that what is taught at the 
university and how it is taught 
is of vital concern to them. Many 
are tired of just being in an ad- 
visory position with respect to 
the running of the university. In- 
stead they wish to participate in 
this running. 

I feel that it is for implementa- 
tion of some of these ideas that 
the Free Speech Movement was 
formed. It is a revolt against be- 
ing considered raw material, a 
commodity, to be utilized as the 
administration sees fit and not as 
the student wishes. Its success 
depends upon whether a large 
proportion of U.C.L.A. students, 
not just one group or another, 
join in and fully participate in a 
discussion of what should be the 
role of the student in the Uni- 
versity. 


Two-Year Boycott 
Changes A Town 

Oroville, Calif., Dec. 3 — A two- 
year boycott of the Barnes Su- 
permarket not only has made that 
store abandon its lily-white job 
policy, but has changed the em- 
ployment pattern in the entire 
town. Negroes now are working 
at. the local branches of Mont- 
gomery Ward, the Bank of Amer- 
ica and several other downtown 
tores. 

The boycott, bolstered by pick- 
eting, had won the support of 
more than 95 per cent of the non- 
white community. Finally, follow- 
ing rumors that the store was 
about to close management hired 
its first Negro clerk and the long 
boycott was ended. 

“Members of CORE’S Oroville 
chapter are comparing their suc- 
cess with Barnes Supermarket to 
the results of the 1956 Montgom- 
ery bus boycott, though on a 
smaller scale,” commented Chet 
Duncan, CORE’S western field 
secretary. “They feel it demon- 
strates again the effectiveness of 
complete Negro community sup- 
port in ending discrimination.” 
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Thousands Attend Mass Rallies on 
Campus; Scorn Arrests and Fines 


LOS ANGELES, Calif — 
Students at the University of 
California at Berkeley and at 
the University of California 
at Los Angeles are continu- 
ing their demands for free 
speech as their emissaries 
cover the mid-West and East 
seeking the support of stu- 
dents. 

On Dec. 2, in their fourth mas- 
sive demonstration, some 2,000 
students at the Berkeley campus 
staged a sit-in at the administra- 
tion building vowing to “march 
into Sproul Hall and stay there 
until taken to jail.” The sit-in was 
conducted because the students 
want the right to conduct full 
political activity on campus. This 
includes the soliciting of funds 
for, and the right to advocate, 
off-campus activities. 

The university adminstration 
feels that it should have the 
right to regulate political activi- 
ties while the students demand 
that only the courts should have 
the authority to declare political 
activity unlawful. 

GOVERNOR JAILS STUDENTS 

At 3 a.m. on Dec. 3 Gov. Brown 
ordered that the sit-inners be 
arrested. Police carried out 900 
students who had remained in 
the administration building. At 
the time of this writing 814 are 
at the county prison farm with 
bail set at $1,400 per person. 

Graduate students who teach 
laboratory and quiz sections have 
gone out on strike. Picket lines 
have been formed around the 
buildings of the campus and the 
Bay Area AFL-CIO Council and 
the Teamsters are honoring them. 
Three professors have resigned 
from the university in protest 
of the administration’s position 
which was also overwhelmingly 
rejected by a faculty senate meet- 
ing on Dec. 8, by a vote of 824- 
115. Fifty per cent of the stu- 


Revolt— 
With a Permit 

So, they marched 
for equal right, 
to attain such 
one must really fight. 

It is most absurd 
when rulers of this land 
unite with the victims 
of the vicious, racist band. 

To receive equality 
of work, education 
much stronger methods — 
the Negroes’ application. 

In “democratic” Birmingham 
vicious dogs they would use. 

In Washington, they protest 
does it not amuse, confuse? 

Our capital is not 
integrated at all. 

There, they still heed 
to the jungle call. 

The Negro may march 
to his heart’s desire 
in the city’s hotels 
not a room to hire. 

The outspoken racists 
one can respect much more 
than the two-faced hypocrites 
only a mother can love, adore? 

They speak of freedom. 

You will search in vain 
to find any of such 
in their own domain. 

I would rather encounter 
with those of honest views 
than deal with imposters 
who hate Negroes and Jews. 

The time shall arrive 
when humans will be 
of the same status — 
all equal and free. 

Elchanan Ben Elimelech 


dent body is boycotting classes 
and the Free Speech Movement 
is now demanding the resignation 
of Clark Kerr, President of the 
University of California. 

U.C.L.A. CAMPUS 

At the U.C.L.A. campus the 
Free Speech Movement is 
younger. Two rallies of 500 stu- 
dents were held on successive 
days to discuss the program of 
the Free Speech Movement. 

Because of the Berkeley dem- 
onstrations of the past two 
months the regents of the uni- 
versity have agreed to allow 
solicitation of funds on campus 


Where I live, when you 
tell people that you’ve been 
on a picket-line, or ask them 
to join a picket-line, they 
may say, “I believe in every- 
thing you are fighting for, 
and I believe it is my fight, 
too. But I’m going to wait 
until the other people go. I’m 
waiting until my friends 
come along because I don’t 
want them to laugh at me 
when I get out there.” 

If we can get some of the fears 
out of people — and maybe to 
do it we will have to expose the 
way the schools teach us about 
the “glorious America” and about 
“liberty and justice for all” — 
perhaps people will begin to 
realize that they don’t have these 
things, but that they can get 
them. 

WE SING SONGS 

We sing on our picket lines. 
I like to sing because I ffeel I 
can tell the story better sibging 
than talking. We sing songs like 
“Oh, Freedom” and it is like 
saying, “White man, you have 
ruled the world for so long in 
the wrong way, you had your 
chance and you goofed. Now it is 
our turn. Maybe we’ll goof. But 
we have the right to have our 
chance, because the white man 
has already messed up his.” 

Our group started in junior 
high school. One of the eighth 
grade classes in Civics had a 
project dealing with the North 
and the South, and they began 


and the recruiting of participants 
for “lawful” off-campus activity. 
Like the Berkeley students, the 
student body here is objecting to 
the “right” of the university 
to punish students for “unlaw- 
ful” demonstrations. 

Overriding the immediate goals 
of the right to solicit funds and 
to mount off-campus activities On 
campus is the fact that the stu- 
dents want to have more say in 
the operation of the university. 
This is really what frightened 
the university administration 
into taking its indefensible posi- 
tion. (See New Beginnings — Ed.) 


to have discussions about it. 
The kids decided they wanted 
to start a Civil Rights Club. The 
school was not for it, and most of 
the teachers there were preju- 
diced, but they got a sponsor and 
once you have a sponsor they 
can’t stop you from starting any 
kind of club you like. 

DIDN’T HAVE SOUL 

It was very new and it wasn’t 
very elaborate. We weren’t really 
in the movement, we didn’t 
really have soul like we really 
wanted it — we were just there 
because it was something to do. 
But one day one of the girls said, 
“Is this all we’re going to do, 
just talk?” And after we thought 
about it, we said, “Well, we could 
look over the neighborhood and 
see if anybody discriminates 
against Negroes in our commu- 
nity, and if they do, we can 
picket them.” 

After that we had to have our 
meetings in our homes instead of 
the school because we couldn’t 
use direct action and still be a 
school club. And the first place 
we picketed was a barber shop. 
One of our members went in to 
get a hair cut and the barber 
told him, “I don’t cut your kind 
of hair, boy.” We picketed for 
two days, and then called the 
police and the man had to cut 
his hair. I’m not going to tell 
you want it looked like when 
he got through, but he cut his 
hair. 

Civil Rights Activist 
Detroit 


“Malcolm’s revolution turns out to be an action for damages. 
He’s only talking, after all, about larceny by fraud, trick, and 
force. It’s a good cause, but nothing to fight and die for. They 
sue.” — from a recent issue 
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AS Others See Us 

Italian Review of Marxism and Freedom 
Scores Essence of Dialectical Method 


Miss Dunayevskaya’s dis- 
course follows step by step 
the process by which ideol- 
ogy has become arid, and 
produces evidence at every 
point of how this degenera- 
tion springs from the de- 
mands, practices, and tactical 
interests of the managerial 
group which is engaged in 
creating a powerful state- 
capitalism. (Her discourse 
always seems convincing, 
and well conceived even if 
some of the judgments ap- 
pear hurried, and if certain of 
her analyses aren’t thoroughly 
worked out. It is pervaded with 
a brilliant and lively spirit in its 
polemic, which is winning even 
when it provokes a few reserva- 
tions.) 

Stalin’s iron-will appears as 
the “manifestation of the ob- 
jective drive of the industrial 
development” (p. 219.) (1) The 
forced labor camps, Stakhanov- 
ism, the Constitution of 1936, the 
chain of trials (“purges are not 
due to a state of mind but to a 
state of production,” page 236), 
the fetishism of the Plan — all 
these emerge as a product of a 
totalitarian politico - economic 
condition which also weighed on 
ideology to distort it and make 
of it an instrumentum regni. (2) 
* * * 

HEGEL, the dialectic (“the 
dialectic of negativity” — says 
Marx — “is the moving and crea- 
tive principle”), the implicit 
dynamism, contradiction as a 
fundamental element of Hegel- 
ianism would have destroyed all 
pretext for stifling opposition and 
suppressing the forces pushing 
from below (“an endless battle 
between the State Planners and 
the workers”, page 216). It is a 
process analagous, we may add, 
to what historically befell Christ- 
ianity, in which the original com- 
munal spirit has gradually given 
way to the stifling bureaucrat- 
ism of the Hierarchy which pro- 
claims its exclusive right to in- 
terpret and “fulfill” the doctr- 
ine. 

Marx was “organically a dialect- 
ician” (p, 57). And Hegel, with! 
whom he is directly connected, 
remains “so alive and worri- 
some” (p. 40) because for the 
Russian Revolution, the “trag- 


edy ... is that this was not achi- 
eved (p. 203) — — the masses 
were exclusively means to an 
end (socialism), fhereas only 
their self-activity is socialism. 

The international socalist move- 
ment has thus found itself con- 
fronted with an obstacle which 
has very often caused autono- 
mous attempts to fail, and has 
made of them a dictatorship chil- 
ling in the horrors and violence 
it has generated: “The Russian 
totalitarian bureaucracy is the 
most deadly, the most insidious, 
the most dangerous enemy be- 
cause it springs from the prolet- 
ariat and cloaks itself in Marx- 
ist terminology” (p.239). 

This bureaucracy seeks its af- 
firmation and justification in the 
field of technological conquests 
and aims at striking the imagina- 
tion of the masses with aston- 
ishing deeds in space. But 
“launching satellites into outer 
space cannot solve the problems 
of this earth. The challenge of 
our times is not to machines, but 
to men . . . The creation of a 
new society remains the human 
endeavor. The totality of the 
crisis demands, and will create, 
a total solution. It can be noth- 
ing short of a New Humanism” 
(p. 287). 

* * * 

IN THE COURSE of a debate 
which took place some time ago 
in East Germany, the ideological 
organ of the Party, (3) perfect- 
ly aligned with the Soviet in- 
terpretations of Marxism, main- 
tained that if we are oriented 
towards of Hegelian reading of 
Marx. “The consequences for 
ideological order and practical 
political action seem extremely 
grave”. Certianly the consequ- 
ences would be extremely grave 
for an order which is its total- 
itarian involution has reduced 
Marxism to a hash that is heavy 
but implemental, forced and 
therefore fetishistic. On the 
other hand, the consequences 
would be profoundly liberating 
if by Marxism one means the dia- 
lectical and libertarian spirit; 
and if by its directions we availed 
ourselves of activity for an inte- 
gral humanism which takes part 
in the self-development of hist- 
ory. 

“To have itself pardoned for 
its faults”, wrote the young 
Marx, “humanity only has to ex- 
plain them for what they are.” 


(4) Only by grasping an aware- 
ness of the reality of Stalinism 
will Communism be able to free 
itself of - Stalinism, repudiating 
the comfortable but wholly 
psychological analysis which at- 
tributes all responsibility to a 
“tyrant” and his sadistic com- 
plexes, and thus rejects the 
methodological instruments pre- 
pared by the very Marx on whom 
one lays claim to a monopoly. 

. . For a time the world has 
possessed the dream of some- 
Ihing which it has only to grasp 
a consciousness of in order to 
possess it in reality” (ibid): but 
the courage is needed to destroy 
i oneself in order to save oneself. 
Review by Luciano Vernetti 
in Critica Sociale, Milan, 
March 20, 1964. 

(translated by R.K.) 

* * * 
FOOTNOTES: 

1 — Italics are Dunayevskaya’s; 
page numbers, here and through- 
out review, refer not to the Ital- 
ian, but to the original American 
edition. 

2 — ‘Instrument of rule’: in 
Latin in the review. 

3 — The Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fur Philosophic, edited in East 
Berlin. (It is out-lined in detail 
by Nicolai Merke in Societa, vol. 
xii, No. 5 — L.V.) 

4 — Karl Marx, A Letter of 
1843 and other youthful writ- 
ings, Rome, Rinascita, 1954, p. 
41. 

Jail Torture by 
S. African Police 

Washington Bongoo, a leading 
member of the banned ANC, was 
sentenced to death when found 
guilty of six of 13 counts of sabo- 
tage, and also found guilty of be- 
ing a member of the regional 
committee of the ANC in East 
London, soliciting money for it 
and taking an active part in the 
affairs of the organization. 

A case of assault on Washing- 
ton Bongoo was reported in the 
S. African weekly Spark on March 
14, 1963. At that time he was ar- 
rested and taken to the police 
station where he was handcuffed 
and hung up against a wall. Then 
he was assaulted with sjamboks, 
etc., until he became unconscious. 
When he recovered they again 
trampled and kicked him, although 
blood was coming from his ears. 


MMS - V~ M i . 1. 

“The first edition of Marxism and Freedom went to press as Sputnik No. 1 went 
into orbit. That same year, 1957, the Little Rock riots shared headlines with the 
scientific phenomenon. In 1962. two different events were again held in unison in 
men’s consciousness. This time James Meredith’s courageous entry into the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi took the lustre out of Walter Schirra’s spectacular six-orbital entry 
into space. An age in which ‘a little thing’ like school desegregation, can hold in 
tow such scientific milestones is an age in which men’s consciousness is preoccupied, 
not with scientific conquest, but with human freedom.” 

— From New Introduction 
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Police Guild 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The | 
story of two cells of the John 
Birch Society functioning in- 
side the PhiladeiDhia Police 
Department finally broke 
into the bourgeois daily 
press on Nov. 11. The first 
account of the better than 
two-vear-long infiltration of 
the Philadelphia police by 
the Birch Society appeared 
in News & Letters, Aug.- 
Sent, issue. 

Philadelphia mayor, James 
Tate, in his first statement on 
the issue compared the Birch 
Society to the Nazi and Com- 
munist movements and said that 
policemen who were Birchers 
would be given only “limited 
duties” in the police department. 
However, this was never carried 
out. A week after Tate’s state- 
ment, the Birch-policemen were 
still on regular duty. The mayor’s 
office was not yet sure that mem- 
bership in the Society would be 
detrimental to performance of 
police work. The mayor’s office 
did not know if the organization 
is “subversive”. 

FOP-BIRCH COLLABORATION 

What pressures had arisen to 
force the mayor’s retreat to a 
softer stand? The Fraternal Or- 
der of Police, a policemen’s guild, 
rushed to the defense of the 
Birch Society. John Harrington, 
who has closely collaborated with 
the Birch Society ever since he 
became FOP president more than 
two years ago, said that he had 
been to the FBI who told him 
that there was nothing wrong 
with the Society “as far as we 
know.” 

Chapters of the Birch Society 
have held meetings in Catholic 
Churches. It is possible that sup- 
port for the Society against the 
mayor’s original stand also came 
from that source. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union has also supported the 


Aids Birchers 

right of policemen to belong to 
the Birch Society, although it 
had itself been the focus of bit- 
ter attacks from the FOP-Birch 
Society coalition for its support 
of the Police Advisory Board 
which, handles complaints of po- 
lice brutality. 

HOW MANY BIRCHITE 
POLICE? 

Besides the question of why 
Mayor Tate backed down, another 
question is up in the air: How 
many Philadelphia policemen are 
members of the Society? Mayor 
Tate said he knew of fourteen or 
fifteen. John Rousselot, national 
press agent for the Birch Society, 
who came into town to fight to 
keep the Birch foothold on the 
police force, said the number of 
Philadelphia police in the Society 
was in the 20s. But it is probable 
that there are many more than 
that, maybe more than 100. Even 
if the number of members is not 
so high, it is certain that the 
Philadelphia FOP is within the 
political orbit of the Birch So- 
ciety. 

If the Negro masses of the city 
do not act — for it now seems that 
they are the only ones who can 
make Mayor Tate take strong ac- 
tion — it looks like the Birch So- 
ciety will become more ooen and 
more arrogant in this city and 
that their position in the Police 
Department will be more secure. 
Certainly, the liberal and Negro 
groups in the city are not as yet 
undertaking any strong protest 
action, although a few groups 
have taken strong stands. 

A Jewish refugee from Nazi 
Germany who grew up in Vienna 
in the Twenties and Thirties, said 
this: “All the same lies as in Ger- 
many . . . It’s nothing new to me. 
I’ve been through it all . . . They 
(the Nazis) always went to law 
in Germany when they were on 
the bottom and then when they 
were on top they abolished the 
law, they made their own law.” 


Campaign Focuses on South 
Africa's Naked Barbarism 


Physical torture, solitary 
confinement, and interroga- 
tion under appalling condi- 
tions are the common lot of 
South Africa’s political 
prisoners. Three prisoners 
have committed suicide with- 
in the last year, others have 
attempted it. Some prisoners 
are pregnant, some are teen- 
agers — these receive no 
special treatment. 

The Anti-Apartheid Movement 
is organising a campaign to 
focus attention on the prisoners, 
many of whom spend successive 
periods of 90 days in black paint- 
ed cells with only one-hour’s ex- 
ercise a day and only the Bible 
to read, waiting for a charge 
that is never brought. 

Non-white prisoners increas- 
ingly find themselves being elec- 
trically shocked and beaten up 
during questioning. Other pris- 
oners, white and non-white, stand 
endless hours in a small chalked 
square answering questions from 
relay teams of Special Branch 
men. When they fall over, they 
are quickly revived. These meth- 
ods of interrogation together 
with solitary confinement, are 
in themselves forms of mental 
torture. 

Anti - Apartheid’s campaign 
publicises widely case histories 


of those who have committed sui- 
cide, or have died while in jail, or 
who have been able to describe 
their torture. 

WOMEN RESIST 

It focuses attention particular- 
ly on the role that women are 
increasingly playing in resisting 
the government, how their de- 
tention, often only because they 
are the wives of detained men, 
can leave children homeless and 
uncared for over unspecified 
periods. 

The campaign spotlights the 
concerted atacks on trade union- 
ists with particular emphasis on 
the case of V. Mini, W. Khay- 
ingo and Z. Mkaba, three mem- 
bers of the banned African Na- 
tional Congress, and prominent 
trade union men in Port Eliza- 
beth, whose lives at the time 
we produce this paper, depend 
on the use of his prerogative of 
mercy by the South African 
President. Other trade union 
members have been banned, suf- 
fered house arrest or been de- 
tained under the 90-day Act. 

Attention is being drawn to 
the numerous cases of students 
and academics who are detained 
in South Africa. 

The campaign started on Oct 
31 with a poster-parade/vigil 
outside the South African Emb- 
assy in Trafalgar Square. 


A Critical Analysis of the Works of 
Existentialist Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre 

Sartre's Search for a Method to Undermine Marxism 1 
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Tricks Fail; lieutherites Defeated 

(Continued from Page 1) 

against the old workers, and refusing to discuss this problem with 
the union. 

The key issue in all the shops, however, is speedup. 

At Chrysler, the speed-up reached the point where 50% of 
what was produced was scrap and repairs. They did not even have 
enough room to store all the repairs, but the pace continued. 
Finally, several weeks ago, some top quality control men came in 
and threatened to remove the job from the plant. The blame was 
put on the workers first, then on the foremen and superintendent, 
and finally on the time study — where it really belongs because 
they set the production. The day after the top-quality men left, 
signs went up all over the shop: “Customers Demand Quality; If 
They Cannot Get It Here, They Will Look Elsewhere.” Before the 
company could get them all pasted up, workers were writing on 
them, “Where else can customers look? G.M. and Ford are just like 
you.” Others wrote, “Quantity is all you want, not Quality.” 

For a short while after the top quality men were there, they 
reduced the speed of the line and the heat on the workers’ welding 
machines. The jobs began to improve, and workers began to feel 
like human beings for the first time in years. But they have now 
increased the speed of the line once more, and the scrap and repairs 
are coming at the same rate again. 

The company cannot schedule their production because of so 
much scrap. They have overcrowded all available floor space with 
the repairs, and they have to send part of the work force home at 
the end of eight hours and keep other workers ten and twelve 
hours trying to repair the jobs on the floor so they can have empty 
space to put more repairs the next day. 


Rush to Save British Pound 
Cannot Solve A Deeper Crisis 


Glasgow, Scotland — Let 
us have no illusions as to 
why the banks of eleven 
countries ran to the rescue 
of the nound. They did not 
come in to save Britain, but 
they were greatly concerned 
because of the important part 
sterling plavs in world trade. 
The countries involved will 
continue to struggle for a 
greater share of the world 
market against each other, 
and against Britain. Trade 
rivalrv will become tougher 
than ever before, bringing 
with it the greatest test ever 
faced bv the world working 
class movement. 

The Labour Government, hav- 
ing undertaken the task of run- 
ning capitalism better than the 
Tories, was compelled to put 
round the hat when the new 
bank rate failed to stoo the run 
on the pound. The Tories would 
have done the same. 

The squabble between the two 
main parties in Parliament about 
which of them is to blame is ir- 
relevant and meaningless in this 
situation. British capitalism will 
go from one crisis to another re- 
gardless of who lives at 10 Down- 
ing Street. In fact, the crisis that 
drove Britain to the money-lend- 
ers Is still very much yith us. 

WAR COMMITMENTS 

Cabinet Ministers keep refer- 
ring to the mess they inherited 
from the Tories but find no fault 
with the foreign policy they in- 
herited. Of course, much of it 
was inherited by the Tories from 
their predecessors in office. This 
is true of N.A.T.O. and the atom 
bomb. It is clear that Britain’s 
military commitments will not be 
repudiated. 

Could anything be more fan- 
tastic than the fact that, despite 
her difficulties, Britain is com- 
mitted to the defence of Malay- 
sia if the war between that coun- 
try and Indonesia becomes very 
serious? Britain has promised 
that she will raise her army in 
Germany from 51,000 to 55,000. 
Expenditure on military prepara- 
tions amounts to £2000 mill, a 
year. 

Economics are possible here 
and there, but unless she changes 
her whole military policy Brit- 
ain’s military expenditure will re- 
main very high. No social prog- 
ress is possible in any country 
where such a high proportion of 
income is spent on preparations 
for war. This expenditure, and 
the policy it represents, should 
be repudiated by the entire La- 
bour movement. The workers 
should sacrifice nothing either in 


the economic war or the prepara- 
tions for military warfare. 
WILSON HAS A PLAN 

There is nothing new or orig- 
inal about the ideas of Harold 
Wilson. Douglas-Home had the 
same ideas, but Mr. Wilson thinks 
that the workers will be more 
submissive under a Labour Gov- 
ernment. His aim is to bring 
about a great expansion of indus- 
try working on a basis that will 
enable britain to defeat her 
rivals. Industrial expansion is de- 
pendent on the production of sur- 
plus value and that means keep- 
ing the workers at work. 

Mr. Wilson would have us 
think of nothing but production. 
He hopes by an income policy to 
curb the price of labour power. 
He wants to stamp out strikes 
that are not approved by the 
trade union bureaucracy. He 
wants the trade unions to become 
subordinate to the production 
aims of the Government and the 
emoloyers. 

It is not enough that the work- 
ers are dominated by the prod- 
ucts of their own labour; the very 
organisations they set up for 
their own nrotection are to be- 
come additional instruments of 
enslavement. This must not be 
permitted. Let us fight like hell 
against those who support such a 
move. 

A WORLDWIDE STRUGGLE 

The happenings of recent weeks 
ihust have killed the illusion that 
there is a purely British solution 
to the problems presented by the 
present social order. The rush to 
the world bankers makes non' 
sense of the time and energy 
spent in opposing Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market. The 
lesson for us is in the fact that 
the workers of other countries 
are in the same position as our- 
selves. The leaders of the Labour 
movement are not interested in 
the unity of the workers on a 
world scale. They are too busy 
looking after their own personal 
careers. 

Ignoring history, and shutting 
their eyes to what is happening 
in the world, they believe that 
capitalism will last for ever. They 
under-rate the workers. It is not 
possible for them to see that the 
never-ending drive throughout 
the world for production is hast- 
ening the doom of the system 
that has been so good for THEM. 
The workers of the world must 
and will free themselves from the 
bondage of capitalism. 

The Labour Government is not 
out of the wood. Even if it gets 
out, its troubles are only start- 
ing. There is a limit to the prob- 
lems that can be solved by legis- 
lation. Parliament is tied up with 
capitalism. The new social order 
will be ushered in by the masses. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Maltory 

The Congolese Were the Ones Massacred 


In the midst of negotiations 
for the release of a number of 
white hostages held by the 
government in Stanleyville, the 
city was invaded by Belgian 
paratroopers, flown from Brit- 
ish soil by exile-Cuban flyers 
in American-supplied planes. 
The resulting loss of human 
life has aroused public opinion 
throughout the world against 
this naked intervention in the 
affairs of the Congo. 

The American press gave 
reams of publicity to the white 
hostages that were killed by 
the government that was 
forced to' flee the military in- 
tervention, but had little to 
say about the thousands of 
Congolese men, women and 
children that were shot down 
on the streets by Tshombe’s 
hired killers and the Belgian 
paratroopers. 

Ed Van Kan reports from 
Stanleyville, “The Belgians, 
rifles at the ready, stopped an 
African riding a bicycle 
through a dusty side street, 
a bunch of bananas balanced 
on his head. Are you a Mule- 

BRAZIL 

The military dictatorship in 
Brazil continues to use force 
against its opposition. Last 
month four deputies of the 
State of Caera were arrested 


ist? the soldiers demanded. 
‘No,’ the African replied. 
‘You’re lying,’ one of the Bel- 
gians said, and shot him 
dead.” He further reports, 
“I’ve seen a lot of bodies, an 
awful lot of bodies. There is 
no time to count them, or de- 
sire in that atmosphere.” 

Are black lives less valuable 
than white lives? Under Bel- 
gian rule more than eight mil- 
lion Africans lost their lives 
without any intervention from 
the United States or Great 
Britain. 

Charles P. Howard, U.N. cor- 
respondent reports, “Against 
our fighter planes, our modern 
rifles, our machine guns, our 
motar fire, our napalm bombs, 
our helicopters, these poor be- 
leagured Africans are fighting 
back with bows and arrows, 
spears, knives and a bit of 
captured ammunition and guns 
that they do not know how to 
use. f | 

“To give some idea of the un- 
eveness of the contest, I quote 
the white mercenaries fighting 
in the Congo, ‘mass murder, — 

VIET NAM 

The people of Vietnam have 
been at war for 18 years, eight 
of them under the French and 
10 years under American aus- 


by the Army. When President pices. The war has cost Arnieri- 
Castello Branco protested, he can taxpayers seven billion 
was overruled by the legisla- , ,, „ 

ture which revoked their legis do ” s and the soMlon of thc 


lative immunity. 

Thus encouraged, the mili- 


problem seems further away 
now than at any time during 


tary arrested the Mayor of the past 18 years. 

Niteroi and charged the presi- The appoint ed civilian gov- 


dent of Brazil’s Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies with 
graft and corruption; 6,000 
federal troops poured into 
Goiania, took over all commu- 


ernment is in deep trouble 
with the Buddhist majority in 
the country, who demand the 
resignation of the Huong gov- 


nications arrested the gov- ernment . General Khanh, who 
ernor of the state of Goias and 


appointed the civilians, re- 
fuses to back the demands of 
Buddhist leader, Thick Tam 
Chau, to replace the govern- 
ment. 

Over the past few weeks, 
hundreds of students have 


over 200 alleged “leftists.” 

* % * 

FRENCH 

ATOMIC TESTS 

It is known that France, 
which, along with Red China, 

has not signed the nuclear , . , . 

test ban treaty, is planning be , en h ^utally beaten and jail- 

tests of its dirty nuclear fJini J nT » £ M E£”‘ 

bombs on Mururoa atoll, 775 agalnst lts ineffec ' 

miles southeast of T a h 1 1 i, 
early next year. But, because 
France, under dictator De- 
Gaulle, is such a sensitive 

partner of what has become 


Whatever government ex- 
ists in South Vietnam, exists 
in pockets entirely surrounded 
by the Viet Cong, who strike 
known as “the West,” the al- at will within 20 miles of the 
leged democracies choose to capital, Saigon, 
look the other way, rather 
than create a stench that 


a coconut shoot — a rabbit 
hunt.’ ” 

Lloyd Garrison writes in the 
New York Times, “The Bel- 
gian paratroopers have come 
and gone, leaving the rebel 
capital of Stanleyville to 1,000 
Congolese troops and mer- 
cenaries who stalk through the 
communes looting and shoot- 
ing. There seems to be no end 
of the killing; any African 
man or woman was considered 
a rebel and shot on sight.” 

The leader of Tshombe’s 
forces flew back to l’eport that 
the opposition to the Tshombe 
regime is so strong in the 
rebel area that he cannot pos- 
sibly hold the territory. 

The Organization of African 
Unity, which is composed of 
most of the newly independent 
African countries, has set up 
The Congo Conciliation Com- 
mission to help end the fight- 
ing in the Congo and to re- 
store democracy. The last 
election held in the Congo, 
elected Patrice Lumumba, 
who was murdered by 
Tshombe. There has not been a 
nationwide election since. 

LABOR UNREST 

For the first time in many 
years the top leadership of 
several major trade unions are 
fighting to hold their jobs. 
James B. Carey is fighting to 
hold the top job in the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers. David J. McDonald 
is opposed for President of the 
United Steelworkers by a big 
bloc of votes that might well 
see him thrown out. In the 
steelworkers Union, the lack 
of job opportunities for 
Negroes plays a large part in 
the opposition movement. 

In the United Mine Work- 
ers, W. A. Boyle, who inherit- 
ed the top job from Thomas 
Kennedy, who died last year, 
was opposed by Steve Kochis, 
a 51-year-old Bobtown, Penna., 
miner. 

The U. S. Labor Dept., act- 
ing under the Landrum Grif- 
fin Act, is also after Boyle for 
lack of democracy within the 
U.M.W. Out of 26 Districts in 
the U.M.W., only six elect 
their own officers, the rest are 
appointed by the Boyle gang. 

The evidence of widespread 
discontent within the ranks of 


In the United States, public 
tnan create a s t e n c n max opinion polls show that as union i member! shitT in"all the 
might offend his large nostril. hic , h as 67% o{ Americans um . on membershl P m a “ 
Thus when last Ausust a lu-, ", * or Americans major unions can be attributed 
rnus, wnen last August, a think the us ls domg a bad failure of the union 

French jet tanker requested *i lprp t0 , , lauurc 01 lne u “ 1 . n 

permission to land in the U.S. leadership to perform their 

to refuel on its way to Tahiti General Taylor has just re- primary function, bargaining 
with a load of “naval stores ” turned from the area with his for and protecting the rights 
the U.S. State Dept, granted recommendations to Washing- of union members in the shop, 
the French permission (Naval ion which seem to be, train In most unions, Negroes are 
stores is interpreted as any- the Vietnamese to fly U.S. permitted to pay dues but are 
thins from henro roDe turner)- P lan es on bombing missions denied the opportunity of up- 
tinef bombs etc.) The ques- over North Vietnam. To that grading to better paying jobs. 

threat Russia has declared 
that if North Vietnam is 
bombed, Russia will help them 
out with a few bombs of her 
own. And so it goes. 

It is obvious that the people 


tion is, how far can the U.S. 
State Dept, go in its policy of 
appeasing DeGaulle and assist- 
ing him *in his atomic tests 
without violating the test ban 
treaty? 


The treaty states that the of the country hate this sense- 
signatories shall “refrain from less war and avoid it when- 
causing, encouraging or in any ever they can. Isn’t it time 
way participating in carrying that all those who have pro- 
out of any nuclear weapon fited most from the $7 billion 


test explosion or any other 
nuclear explosion in the at- 
mosphere, under water or in 
outer space.” The language is 
quite clear. U.S. intentions 
are not as clear. 


wasted there and all foreign- 
ers, especially the USA, get 
out? How about letting the 
Vietnamese decide their own 
destiny. Everything else has 
been tried and failed. 


In some of the building trades 
they are even denied member- 
ship. 

Issues within the unions to- 
day are not primarily wages, 
but working conditions. The 
recent strikes at General 
Motors and Ford had at their 
root conditions of labor on the 
job, local grievances, etc. The 
workers feel that the top lead- 
ership is far away in plush of- 
fices when these grievances 
are being thrashed out in the 
shops. The only way, they feel, 
of getting at the top leadership 
is to replace it. 
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